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STORM BREAKS 
OVER CONVENTION 
OF N. Y. TEACHERS 


Three Days of Tranquil Sessions 
Are Disturbed by Tilt on Ques- 
tion of Examinations — Noted 
Speakers Tell Pedagogues of 
Music’s Importance in the War 
— State Association Fails to 
Act on Vital Problems of the 
Day — Musicianship Test for 
Members Is the All-Absorbing 
Topic of Annual Meeting—Dis- 
tinguished American Artists 
Feature Native Compositions — 
Address by John C. Freund 
Results in Telegram Being Sent 
to President Wilson Urging Pre- 
servation of Music During War 

By ALFRED HUMAN 


THERE are 30,000 music teachers in 

the State of New York. Five hun- 
dred of these teachers belong to the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association. 
Less than one-fourth of this membership 
was represented at the convention held 
at the Hotel Majestic in New York on 
June 25, 26 and 27. On a generous esti- 
mate twenty-five of the visitors were 
out-of-town teachers; the others were 
New York musicians. So much for the 
statistics. Of course, war-time condi- 
tions of travel discouraged attendance. 
But perhaps there are deeper reasons for 
the amazingly small membership, and 
the slender attendance. Let us examine 
the accomplishments of the convention 
of the venerable organization with the 
formidable name. 

In three days the teachers heard the 
addresses of a score of speakers, chiefly 
on pedagogic subjects; heard as many 
American artists in half a dozen con- 
certs. The programs were admirable, 
the papers instructive, the discussions 
doubtless provocative of stimulating 
thought. Chairman Walter L. Bogert 
of the Entertainment Committee dis- 
charged his manifold duties skilfully to 
the evident satisfaction of the associa- 
tion. On almost every hand we heard 
approving murmurs of “delightful,” “one 
of the best conventions we have had,” 
and so on. ; 

And yet, when we consider the poten- 


tial power of the thirty-year-old organ- 
ization in the leading State of the Union, 
when we consider the momentous events 
of the time and their intimate bearing 
on music, when we consider the innocent 
heedlessness of the body to all but aca- 
demic questions, when we consider these 
matters, then we must confess that last 
week’s convention seems to disclose the 
organization as feeble and impotent. 
We say this regretfully, sadly, for we 
recognize the sincerity, honesty and abil- 
ity of the officers and members. 

As a matter of record it should be 
stated that at one meeting the associa- 
tion was brought into living contact with 
modern events, when John C. Freund, 
Francis Rogers and Harry Barnhart 
spoke at the conference on “How Far Is 
Music Essential During This War?” 
(The upshot of this conference was a 
resolution introduced on the following 





day by Ray W. Wingate of Alfred Univer- 
sity. This resolution, which was adopt- 
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ed, provides that the body send a tele- 
gram to President Wilson, as proposed 
by Mr. Freund, pledging the musicians 
to support the President in every way 
and urging him to oppose any attempt 
to classify music as an unessential in- 
dustry.) Francis Rogers, too, moved his 
audience to a realization of present-hour 
‘events by his graphic description of 
musicians’ work with the Y. M. C. A. 
in camps abroad. Harry Barnhart like- 
wise made a visible impression. 

Sympathy was written on the ancient 
lineaments of the association when the 
speakers described the need of music in 
the camps, in our homes, in otir national 
life during this crisis’* The association 
heard, applauded, and ‘adjourned. 

Individually, the members are doubtless 
making heavy sacrifices; collectively, the 
association failed to take advantage of 
the occasion, as have music teachers’ 
states. Immersed 
in pedantic pettifoggery, the association 
pas apparently forgotten the hour of the 
day. 


The Storm Breaks 
The pastoral serenity of. the proceed- 
ings was broken rudely on the morning 
of the final day by the roar of battle, 





Entered at the 


Post Office at New York, N. 


not the battle overseas, but the private 
battle of the Pro-Examination and Anti- 
Examination factions. The meeting was 
closed to the press, but the corridors 
hummed with stories of the session and 
a half dozen reputable musicians volun- 
teered details. 

Louis Arthur Russell, the composer 
and vocal teacher, led the attacking 
brigade and the Gibraltar of defense 
was State President Frank Wright. Mr. 
Russell charged that the government of 
the association was “autocratic,” that 
the rights of the members were abridged 
by the constitution adopted last year at 
Niagara and that the examination prin- 
ciple had been foisted on the member- 
ship. Mr. Wright pointed out that the 
Niagara convention had adopted exam- 
inations unanimously and proceeded to 
explain the benefit of this action. 

At one point, we are reliably informed, 
some one invited some one else outside 
to settle a question of art and honor. 
We were assured later on that the whole 
friction was unimportant, that “there is 
nothing in the story that the examina- 
tion question is keeping teachers away 
from the convention.” 
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ALLIANCE INDORSED 
BY THE MINNESOTA 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


‘No Traitors or Slackers Will Be 
Tolerated Within Ranks,’ De- 
clares Message Sent to President 
Wilson by Educators in Session 
at St. Paul — Adopt Plan for 
Standardization and High School 
Credits —Tell of Music’s Lead- 
ing Réle in the War—Plead for 
Distressed Musicians of Allies 
—Prominent Speakers Address 
Pedagogues 


a PAUL, MINN., June 28.—The Min- 
nesota Music Teachers’ Association, 
in convention in St. Paul to-day, adopted 
the following resolution: 

“That we unanimously pledge our loy- 
alty to our President and Government in 
these trying times; that we tolerate no 
slackers or traitors within ranks 
knowingly. 

“That we will go on record as heartily 
supporting and indorsing the efforts of 
the Musical Alliance of the United States 
in its efforts to Americanize musical in- 
terests in this country. Loyalty is our 
watchword.” 

Donald Ferguson reviewed the stand- 
ardization movement since its inception 
in 1911 and found cause for the delay in 
the effectiveness of the idea, not in the 
idea itself, but in the lack of the neces- 
sary machinery to make it work. A con- 
nection with the music department of 
the University of Minnesota was advised 
for the sake of the backing of a standard 
which, because of the backing, superin- 
tendents of the towns of the State would 
accept as worthy of adoption. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s motion, which was adopted, fol- 
lows: 


our 


“That the chairman of the departments of 
piano, violin and theory, in the Examining 
Board of the M. M. T. A., constitute a com- 
mittee to confer with the faculty of the mu- 
sic department of the University of Minne- 
sota for the purpose of formulating 
establishing the following examinations: 

“1. A preliminary examination in practical 
music to be passed by all students desiring 


and 


the privilege of credit for music study in 
high schools. 
“2. Four annual examinations in theory 


and in practical music defining the progress 
to be regarded as satisfactory during each 
of the four years of the high school course 
and designed to be acceptable to the school 
authorities of the State as, together, indicat- 
ing work of the value of one full credit for 
each year. 

“The Music Department of the University 
to have the veto upon the examination ques- 
tions, to provide the necessary printed ques- 
tion sheets, and with the advice of the above 
assistants, to have direction of the giving of 
the examinations and the appointment of 
special examiners.”’ 


The motion was amended to include 
the departments of voice, orchestral in- 
struments and organ. 


May Merge Bodies 


An invitation from the Minnesota 
Education Association, extended through 
the president, E. A. Freeman, in a letter 
read by Elsie M. Shawe, to merge the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association 
with the first named _ organization 
through its music section, was given seri- 
ous consideration. The matter was 
placed in the hands of a committee con- 
sisting of J. Victor Bergquist, chairman; 
Elsie M. Shawe and Henry E. Mayers 
for further investigation, a trial amatga- 
mation at the November meeting of the 
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But is this true? So far as we can 
learn no reputable musician has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of attempting to secure 
a higher pedagogic standard, but there 
is a great deal of honest doubt as to the 
means of realizing this ideal. We know 
many a worthy musician who has doubts 
on the matter. More than 99 per cent 
of the teachers in New York State was 
unrepresented at this meeting. Perhaps 
if the protagonists of examinations 
- would take a less uncompromising view 
of the matter more of these teachers 
could be induced 
to attend the con- 
ventions and join 
the association. 
Without this in- 
crease in mem- 
bership, the or- 
ganization will 
be powerless to 
function, except 
as an auricular 
assemblage; it 
will remain a de- 
bating society. 
We want to see 
the bulk of this 
great unorgan- 
ized body of mu- 
sicians within the 
association, we want to see the New 
York unit as representative as some of 
the Western organizations. Otherwise 
we would not take up the ungrateful 
task of reviewing the frailties of the 
association. 

It seems futile to cite some matters 
which might have been acted upon at the 
convention—for example, the proposed 
National Conservatory, the legislation 
affecting music and teachers, but it 
would be unkind to continue. 

The New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association has acted like a feeble, spir- 
itless and unrepresentative body. 

Must it remain so? 

* * * 


Explain Test System 


The first debate on examinations was 
staged at an executive meeting; the 
second was presented at the final con- 
ference, when President Frank Wright, 
Frederick Schlieder, chairman of the 
Examining Committee, and Warren R. 
Hedden, Frank Nagel of New York, for- 
merly of Des Moines, and others de- 
scribed the benefits which would accrue 
from examinations. Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell and others objected to the tests in 
vigorous language on the ground that a 
low order of test would breed mediocrity, 
that the matter had originated at the 
Niagara convention virtually without the 
knowledge of the membership. Mr. 
Wright answered the charges categoric- 


Albert D. Jewett, who 

lent pedagogic dignity 

to the piano confer- 
ences 


ally, Mr. Schlieder made a forceful plea, 
Mr. Nagel explained the success of the 
examinations in Iowa and the atmos- 
phere was finally cleared of the acri- 
monious charges. Mrs. Goff of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., president of the Kentucky asso- 
ciation, asked for details of the tests 
which any member of the New York State 
branch may volunteer to undergo; an 
elderly piano teacher asked if physically 
incapacitated teachers were to be brand- 
ed as incompetent because their fingers 
could not traverse Liszt’s “Liebestraum” 
or Dr. Mason’s “Home, Sweet Home” 
pedal study, and so the discussion went 
on. 

Mr. Wright told of the examination 
system in the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and detailed reasons why the 
plan should be similarly successful for 
the association members. Mr. Wright’s 
address, which was of considerable 
length, will be published in these col- 
umns later as it would be unfair to 
abridge his statement. 


Urges Degrees for Teachers 


Warren R. Hedden, who is chairman 
of the New York City chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists and chair- 
man of the Examinations Committee of 
the Guild, declared that he hoped in time 
to have musicians dignified with aca- 
demic degrees corresponding with those 
of other professional men. In connection 
with his experience in the Guild of Or- 
ganists, Mr. Hedden urged the associa- 
tion to institute a system of examina- 
tion, for in time, he thought, the Govern- 
ment would demand the certification of 
music teachers. 

Examination of organists, said Mr. 
Hedden, was elevating the standards of 
that branch, and even organists with 
established reputations had realized the 
value of the A. G. O. diploma and were 
taking the examinations. The speaker 
urged the obtaining of eminent musi- 
cians as examiners and told of the great 
number of candidates for certificates 
among organists. He finally urged the 
New York association to get in line and 
establish certification. 


Schlieder After “Bolsheviki” 


Uninformed musicians who misunder- 
stand the principle of teachers’ exami- 
nations came in 

for attention in 

Frederick Schlie- 

der’s address on 


on 

Thursday after- 
noon. Mr. Schlie- 
der, formerly 
president of the 
association and 
now chairman of 
the Committee 
on Examinations, 
spoke as follows: 
“The subject of 
examinations in 
connection with 
the musical profession seems to have 
aroused comment among members of 


Walter L. Bogert, the 
dynamo of the whole 
convention 


the musical fraternity. This is not 
strange. All worthy motives and acts 
sing their song of progress to a sneer- 
ing accompaniment. The world encloses 
many musicians, and from among these 
there is heard a contrast piping against 


‘ the application of law to musical prog- 


ress. Music to them belongs to the list 
of pleasures; and 
all who hold this 
opinion naturally 
consider those 
who seek to ele- 
vate music to a 
higher plane of 
consciousness as 
‘Ignoramuses.’ In 
musical _ affairs, 
as well as-in 
other phases of 
life’s work, prog- 
ress has been 
made by so- 
called ignora- 
muses. Every 
new thought, 
every ideal ex- 
pressed, must fight its way to perma- 
nency. 

“It is indeed striking how such erst- 
while art-fools as Wagner, Grieg, De- 
bussy, Stravinsky and others change into 
musical gods, how musical nonsense be- 
comes the very foundation for a greater 
musical experience and expression, e’en 
while the pipers pipe. Pipers are an 
evidence of progress; they stimulate the 
cause while they have little to do with 
the effect. They are tantalizing, but 
harmless. 

“The examination of the music teacher 
is a step in advance, the import of which 
is beyond the knowledge of any of us. 
While the idea of examining a fellow 
teacher may seem presumptuous, it is 
nevertheless based upon an idea that 
many musicians fail to sense. What a 
person cannot sense, cannot be enjoyed. 
Forthwith a new theme for the piper. 

“In a letter recently published in 
MUSICAL AMERICA a gentleman gave the 
following reason for decrying teachers’ 
examinations: ‘Music is a free art; it 
cannot be found by rules or laws, or it 
ceases to be an art.’ Now this sounds 
like the tune the ‘I. W. W.’ is piping. 
Russia has listened to the same tune 
piped by the ‘no rule and no law’ pipers. 

“Art, as well as civilization, comes to 
its richest and most enduring expression 
through law. Not until we see beauty in 
law have we taken the first step in the 
appreciation in art. Everything good 
stands with no unsteady balance upon 
law. Without law or rule good cannot 
remain good. Take away law, and be- 
fore our eyes nations crumble, palaces 
fall, bodies decay, and music returns to 
noise. Many there are who cannot real- 
ize this point. They are the pipers, the 
Bolsheviki in the domain of music. They 
are the downward levelers of attainment. 

“The future of music in America de- 
pends upon the larger vision of the 
music teacher. This vision can be kept 
clear and gradually broadened only by 
the unity and unselfish efforts of the 


Ze 


“Uncle Joe’’ Priaulx, 
dean of convention 
delegates 


lawful. As an association we stand o 
posed to the doctrine of the ‘lawless a: 
ruleless’ in music. We deem it worthi: 
to build, even through errors, than 
destroy through ignorance. We acknoyw 
edge music, its laws, and its spiritu 
values to be greater than the aims . 
man and what he has thus far acco) 
plished in its behalf. We are obeyi: 
the call of unity. 

“Those who conceived the plan 
teachers’ examinations and have studi 
and labored in order to present su 
fundamental laws of music and its e 
pression, as well as unify the efforts « 
the music teacher, while at the san 
time creating an urge for greater m 
sical knowledge and development, hay 
performed a monumental work. We ma 
not see it towering, but we know tl 
foundation is safe.” 


Election of Officers 


Officers were all re-elected, with tl} 
exception of one, who declined. The ofl 
cers follow: President, Frank Wrig! 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was re-elected; vic« 


Two Veterans of the Association, Louis 
Arthur Russell, Who led the Anti-Exami- 
nation Forces, and Gustav L. Becker, Who 
Didn’t Miss a Single Conference, Lecture, 
Debate or Concert. 


president, W. H. Carter of Rochester, 
N. Y.; general secretary-treasurer, S 
Lewis Elmer, organist, of Brooklyn; 
general registrar, James W. Bleecker; 
general auditors, M. M. Hansford and 
Albert Dewey Jewett. 

Several new councilmen were chosen 
to serve three years. These were May 
Laird Brown, Mrs. Warren R. Hedden. 
Mrs. Effa Ellis Perfield, Dr. F. Morris 
Class and C. Whitney Coombs. 

A special request was made to Edna 
Pearl Van Voorhis by the president and 
Nominating Committee that she again 
accept the position of general secretary- 
treasurer, which she has held since 1911. 
Owing to the demands of her profes- 
sional work, Miss Van Voorhis was 
forced to decline the nomination. A vote 
of thanks was then tendered to Miss Van 
Voorhis fo: her invaluable services. S. 
Lewis Elmer of Brooklyn was elected 
to fill the office. 


The Musical Features 


Seven concerts, featuring Americar 
artists and compositions, and several im 
promptu recitals, were given during the 
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Florence Fleming Noyes, 
Who Spoke on “Visible 
Music” 


Perlee Jervis, Who Spoke 
at the Piano Confer- 
ence 


Purdon Robinson, Speak- 
er at the Conference on 
Relaxation 


Emma W._ Hodkinson, 
President N. Y. City 
Chapter of the Associa- 
tion 


Joseph M. Priaulx, Who 
Represented the Oliver 
Ditson Co. 


Anna E. Ziegler, New 
York Vocal Teacher 
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Photo by Curtis 


No. 1—View of Delegates and Artists Gathered For Dr. Holbrook Curtis’s Lecture; No. 2—Walter L. Bogert, Edna Pearl Van Voorhis and President Frank Wright; 
No. 3—Oliver Denton and Dr. Morris Class; No. 4—Albert D. Jewett and Wesley Wyman; No. 5—Matilde Locus, Whose Talent Surprised the Delegates; No. 6— 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis, Who Gave Musical Reminiscences of Thirty Years 
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three days. Mention was made last 
week of the playing of twelve-year-old 
Matilda Locus, who displayed unusual 
gifts as a pianist. The little girl played 
again on Wednesday with the same suc- 
cess, and on the same afternoon Dr. Hol- 
brook Curtis introduced at the conclu- 
sion of his interesting lecture several 
young artists, including Helena Marsh, 
contralto; Laura Robertson, soprano; 
Caeser Nesi, tenor, in a scene from “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and other numbers, 
accompanied by Signor Fucito, who is 
Caruso’s accompanist. Margarete Ro- 
maine, the soprano, who is engaged for 
the Metropolitan next season, sang 
Musetta’s aria from “Bohéme” with 
much success. 


Two Singers and a Trio 


Mary Jordan, contralto; Tom Dobson, 
baritone, and the Tollefsen Trio, Mme. 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist, and Michel Penha, ’cell- 
ist, were heard June 25 at the Hotel 
Majestic. Arthur Foote’s Trio No. 2, 
Op. 65, received a musicianly interpre- 
tation, much applauded, but not quite so 
satisfactory in ensemble as the charming 
Cadman Trio, Op. 56, played later on. 
Mary Jordan’s singing was in every way 
lelightful, whether in her interpretation 
of Harry T. Burleigh’s beautifully set 
Negro Spirituals, in which Miss Jordan 
had most artistically played accompani- 
ments, afforded her by the composer him- 
self, or whether it was in her unfolding 
of the beauties of songs by Marion 
Bauer, Fay Foster, Carl Deis, Mark An- 
lrews and Mrs. Beach. Carl Deis ac- 
‘ompanied these with sympathetic charm. 

Mr. Dobson’s choice of songs is some- 
what disconcerting to the conservative 
hearer; his interpretation was equally so, 
except, indeed, in MacDowell’s beautiful 
“Deserted.” The baritone’s ear for the 
strange and the recondite is perhaps 


overworked, and his vocal endowment too 
fine, it may be, for some of the uses to 
which he chooses to put it. More dignity 
would become his fine gifts better. 
(C. P.) 


The Elsa Fischer Quartet 


The Elsa Fischer Quartet, Elsa Fischer 
and Helen Reynolds, 


violinists, Lucie 





William Wheeler, tenor, assisted by 
Alexander Russell at the piano, sang J. 
Bertram Fox’s “Art” with subtlety, Sid- 
ney Homer’s “Lame Dog” sympathetic- 
ally, and his “Death to Either” with 
pathetic charm, but his best work showed 
in Carl Deis’ “Oh, Sorrow, Go Thy Way.” 
Mr. Wheeler’s method of tone-production 
is best suited to the robuster forms of 





Exhibit Room at the Hotel Majestic Showing Booths of Prominent Music Publishers 


Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, 
’cello, on Wednesday afternoon played 
the musicianly and beautiful Chadwick 
Quartet in E Minor with an intonation 
not impeccable, and at first, especially, a 
certain lack of co-ordination, but with 
sincerity and feeling. The andantino 
semplice was well played. 


song, but his intellectual appreciation of 
none is lacking. 

Klein’s “Andantino” dragged a little as 
played by the Quartet, but the “Aztec 
Dance” unfolded itself with precision as 
well as with atmospheric beauty. Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Canzonetta” was played 
with a most desirable daintiness. 


Mr. Wheeler’s singing of Clarence 
Dickinson’s “Stainless Soldier on the 
Walls” well earned the encore demanded. 
His voice has beautiful quality. 

Hadley’s Quintet, Op. 50, was played 
by tne Quartet with the assistance of 
Harriet Boas (to whom the MSS. was 
dedicated) with a greatly-improved in- 
tonation and with a conscientious care to 
bring out its delicately lovely 1‘ oe 

(C. P.) 


Hall, Whipp and Ornstein 


Mabel Preston Hall, Hartridge Whipp 
and Leo Ornstein were the chief persons 
concerned in the Wednesday evening con- 
cert. Mr. Ornstein opened the program 
with his sonata, Op. 25, and a group of 
his futuristic pieces. Mr. Whipp de- 
livered eloquently A. Walter Kramer’s 
“For a Dream’s Sake,” “Stirrup Cup,” 
“To Evening” and “We Two.” The two 
last named are among the finest of their 
composer’s productions, and Mr. Whipp’s 
singing of them earned much applause. 
The baritone was later heard in some 


songs by Crist, Avery, Homer, Fay, 
Foster and Deems Taylor. Miss Hall’s 
contributions included airs from “Sha- 


newis” and “Azora” and songs by Morris 
Class, Mrs. Beach and others. Ellmer 
Zoller and Leonora Fisher were the ac- 
companists save in the Kramer group, 
in which the composer played. 

Charles Griffes and Mana Zucca occu- 
pied the first half of the Thursday after- 
noon concert, performing upon a piano 
a quantity of pieces made by themselves. 
The musical feature of the concert was 
to be found in Oliver Denton’s presenta- 
tion of MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata. 
Some day MacDowell will be recognized 
in America at his true worth and in that 
day the heavy debt of all lovers of his 
music to Mr. Denton will be realized. 
Such playing as his hastens the advent 
of that day. There has been repeated 
appreciation expressed in these columns 
for those temperamental and pianistic 
qualities of Mr. Denton that make him 
pre-eminent as an exponent of the great- 
est American composer and on his inter- 
pretation of this particular sonata the 
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most superlative praise has been ex- 
pended with full reason. His playing of 
it last week showed the usual traits of 
vigorous conception and musical beauty. 
After the MacDowell he gave with much 
spirit some short numbers by Morris 
Class, Marion Bauer, Fay Foster and 
Mana Zucca. (i. F. FP.) 


Russell’s Recital 


“Someone had blundered,” or Alex- 
ander Russell would have had an audi- 
ence of a size worthy to listen to the 
art of one of the foremost organists in 
the United States. As it was, twenty- 
three persons lurked in the dimnesses of 
£olian Hall to hear organ-playing that 
ought to have crowded it to the roof, on 
Thursday morning. 

Archer Gibson’s themes, none too 
strikingly developed in his ‘Fantasie and 
Fugue,” received glorifying treatment at 
Mr. Russell’s hands and so did the 
saccharine melodies of Foote’s ‘“Canti- 
lena.” The Baldwin Sonata in C Minor 
was treated with the subtlety that the 
dignity of its character deserves. The 
brooding pathos of Walter Kramer’s 
“Chant Negre,” the atmospheric charm 
of the two “Oriental Sketches” of Arthur 
Bird, the clear-cut melody of MacDow- 
ell’s “Starlight,” were developed with a 
beauty of tone and with pedal-effects that 
bound the hearers. Offset by the brilli- 
ancy of the MacDowell “March” was the 
subdued tenderness in tone color of Dr. 
Class’s “Down the Lanes of Old Ro- 
mance.” 

Mr. Russell’s own composition, “The 
Bells of Ste. Anne de Beaupré,” one finds 
somewhat out of his usual manner. A 
breath of bracing air came with the 
splendidly played “Scherzo Symphonique” 
by Russell King Miller, which carries 
with it musical ideas of a vivid character 
rare in the conventional modern organ 
composition. <<, F:3 


The Closing Concert 


Florence Macbeth, John Barnes Wells 
and Samuel Gardner were the soloists 
at the closing concert of the convention 
on Thursday night. 

Mr. Gardner gave as his first number 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano, Op. 5, which was espe- 
cially well suited to him, making de- 
mands rather on tonal beauty than ex- 
treme technical dexterity. In his sec- 
ond group of numbers, which comprised 
four of his own works, Mr. Gardner 
again exhibited his rich resources. His 
numbers included his own “Romance,” 
“Slovak,” “Night in the Rockies” and 
“From the Canebrake,” which he repeat- 
ed at the request of the audience. 

Mr. Wells presented two groups which 
showed his sympathetic voice, adding to 
these three little encores, which were 
charming bits of humor. Particularly 
well did he sing Alexander Russell’s 
“Lyric from Tagore” and “The Hermit,” 
by F. Morris Class. The other numbers 
on his program were by Ethelbert Nevin, 
Marshall Bartholomew, MacDowell, H. 
W. Loomis, H. Clough-Leighter and 
Bruno Huhn. 

Florence Macbeth’s voice revealed un- 
usual sweetness and sympathetic charm. 
Her program consisted of compositions 
by Frank La Forge, James Bliss, Rosalie 
Hausman, Charles Gilbert Spross, Mar- 
ion Bauer, Harriet Ware, MacDowell 
and Hallett Gilberté. 

The accompanists were Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith, Alexander Russell, Arthur Loes- 
ser and Emil Newman. (F. G.) 


Mr. Freund’s. Address 


“How Far Is Music Essential to the 
War” was the vital topic taken up during 
the General Conference held Wednesday 
afternoon. In consideration of the pres- 
ent discussion over productive and non- 
productive industries, much importance 
was placed on this meeting. The speakers 
of the afternoon were John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, Francis 
Rogers, recently with the American 
Army in France, and Harry Barnhart, 
conductor of the Community Chorus of 
New York. 

In speaking of the absolutely essential 
place which music holds in American life, 
Mr. Freund began with a description of 
the impetus which music had given men 
during critical national periods. He then 
went on to show how music is being used 
to-day in the trenches and camps, to keep 
up the fighting spirit and to maintain the 
morale of the American armies. Mr. 
Freund showed how fallacious had 
been the stand of Dr. Muck, when dur- 
ing the first days of our entry into the 


war, he had refused to play the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and much applause 
and enthusiasm greeted the speaker’s ex- 
planation of the true art in such a song as 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Dr. Muck, 
he said, had refused to play it on the 
grounds that it was not great music, not 
classical music, but herein he had shown 
himself as misunderstanding the essence 
of great music. The symphonies of Bee- 
thoven were, said Mr. Freund, the ex- 
pression of a great soul who had inter- 
preted life in a symphonic splendor which 
had never been equalled. But the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” written in that grave 
period of doubt, during a struggle of lib- 
erty, was the expression of the soul of 
a people and therein lay its greatness, 
and its claim to true artistic merit. 


American musicians must also strive 
to allay the prejudice against American 
music and the partiality for foreign 
music which has so long characterized 
our art in the past, said Mr. Freund. No 
longer must we submit to German domi- 
nation, nor is it fitting that our young 
people again be sent to Germany for the 
study of music, for, as the speaker point- 
ed out, Americans now realize the dan- 
gers of the students in Berlin—especial- 
ly the girl stu- 
dents. “The vari- 
ous German 
cities,” said Mr. 
Freund, “notably 
Berlin, were not 
the abodes of 
sweetness and 
light that had 
been insisted 
upon.” 


After German 
Bunds 


The _ seditious 
character of 
the saengerbunds 
in this country 
was the speak- 
er’s next topic. 
Mr. Freund 
greatly astounded the audience when he 
told of the propaganda work which the 
German singing societies of this country 
had for years carried on. If several 
years ago, said Mr. Freund, anybody had 
said that these societies were being used 
for political purposes, and had been the 
hotbeds of sedition, through whom had 
been perpetrated many of the outrages 
that have been committed here, he would 
have been denounced as a sensationalist 
and troublemaker. 

“At present, evidence is increasing,” 
said the speaker, “to make more clear 
the fact that these societies, and many 
individual German musicians were the 
ones most active in this seditious work. 
It was necessary, however,” said Mr. 
Freund, “to remember the hundreds of 
Germans who had come to this country 
as a protest against German Schreck- 
lichkeit, and had helped to build up this 
country,” citing Schurz and Siegel as 
some of the country’s eminent patriots. 

In the present condition of the coun- 
try musically, however, there was tre- 
mendous hope, said Mr. Freund, quoting 
our tremendous accomplishment in the 
invention of mechanical music, and our 
great output—the greatest in the world 
—of musical instruments. In the march- 
ing-singing idea which has now pervaded 
this country, could be seen also the 
spread of the musical ideal, and the 
great necessity of music as a means of 
stirring up the. nation to unified action. 
He told how, after his speech in the 
House of Representatives in Harrisburg, 
Pa., Governor Brumbaugh had issued his 
famous declaration for the celebration 
of a Day of Song, and how the country 
had taken it up, and Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Minneapolis and other towns had wig- 
— the great marching-singing par- 
ades. 

In conclusion Mr. Freund especially 
urged that the musicians unite in re- 
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questing the government to recognize the 


necessity of music and the musical if- 
dustries. He told his experiences in 
Washington trying to convince Congress- 
men of this. 

“Not long ago,” he said, “one of our 
statesmen in Washington, when the ques- 
tion was discussed of limiting the activ- 
ities of the musical industries and I pro- 
tested, said to me, “You can’t,” said he, 
“win the war with pianos.” 

“No,” said I, “but we are winning it 
with music, and back of the music are 
the pianos and all the other musical in- 
struments.” 


Mr. Freund urged the association to 
send a message to President Wilson, as- 
suring him of the support of American 
musicians, and urging him to maintain 
the musical industries as essential. Mr. 
Freund concluded by saying he hoped to 
see music recognized nationally with the 
adoption of a Minister of Art, and that 
he looked for the time when Congress 
should recognize the value of this, as well 


as the value of musical education for 
American youth, by passing a bill to this 
effect which should be submitted to the 
great musicians of the United States for 
approval. 

At the close of his address Mr. Freund 
was greeted with prolonged applause. 


Rogers Calls for Volunteers 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, told of 
his winter tour of the American camps 
in France under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. Overseas Entertainment 
Committee. 

“Music,” he declared, “is now tenfold 
as important as ever before. Outside of 
the actual fighting branches, there is 
nothing more important than music at 
the present moment. It is the business 
of the musicians at home to see that the 
great moral influence of music is exerted 
to the utmost.” 

He pleaded for more trained leaders 
for the work abroad and cailed for con- 
tributions of talking-machines and mu- 
sical instruments for our soldiers be- 
hind the fighting line. He explained that 
the Y. M. C. A. would pay the expenses 
of qualified singers, leaders and other 
musicians if they were unable to pay 
their own way. 

Ralph D. Sumner of the Navy Relief 
Committee also spoke. The audience re- 
sponded generously to the call for dona- 
tions. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Barnhart 
gave his lecture on “Community Sing- 
ing,” which had been announced for the 
previous day, but which had been post- 
poned owing to the speaker’s inability to 
be present. 

“Community singing, its growth and 
development: fortunately it came _ so 
timely to us,” said the speaker. “It be- 
gan in our midst just before war began, 
just in time to get us all stirred up. It 
grew right on and its growth has been 
just a little ahead of our spirit. It is 
just far enough ahead to pull the army 
together. The outcome of the war can- 
not be decided; you are a prophet if you 
know when it will end and you wouldn’t 
believe anyone who did prophesy it. So 
you cannot prophesy what community 
singing shall mean any more. 

“There is a great fundamental prin- 
ciple back of it, and I am going to tell 
you what I think it is, if you like. 

“First, music in this sense is to me a 
foundation of a new social, economic and 
religious philosophy, and that statement 
will require considerable and very careful 
and clear-headed thinking. Second, we 
have long been thinking what music will 
do for the people; the time has come 
when we must consider what the people 
are doing for music. So those are the 
thoughts that are in my mind. 

“About community singing and com- 
munity choruses. Community chorus, it 
is true, that is a name. I ought not to 
tell you that, that is deceiving to the 
real principle, but you have to deceive 
folks a long time before you really let 
them know. It is a sort of foolish name 
at that. Just universal singing is a 
limited, very limited, expression and can- 
not go far. We as a people do not think 
now in melody, we think in harmony; we 
don’t think in one or two colors, we think 
in a great panorama of colors; we are a 
different kind of pepole, and our souls 
are mingled differently than they were 
in the days when the individual lover, 
and individual desire, made a_ great 
Italian aria; to-day we think as a com- 
posite people and as you deal with music 
to-day, melody and harmony are insepar- 
able, and a crowd sings harmonically just 
as well as they do melodically.” 

From his many experiences throughout 
the country in teaching community sing- 
ing, Mr. Barnhart told of several inter- 
esting occasions in Wilmington and “in 
Edgewood, Md. 


Mason Defines Interpretation 


“General Musicianship” was the sub- 
ject for the general conference held on 
Wednesday morning. Daniel Gregory 


' Masoh, professor of music at Columbia 


University; W. J. Baltzell, editor of the 
Musician, and Sigmund Spaeth, music 
editor of the New York Evening Mail, 
were the speakers announced. 

Prof. Mason spoke on “What is In- 
terpretation?” He began by describing 
the difference between the virtuoso and 
the artist, and told how the former sees 
music as a personal thing, the latter as 
an impersonal thing. The teacher, how- 
ever, he said, should show the pupil how 
to escape from the vanity of mere virtu- 
osity, which, only with the _ proper 
chastening, can become real art; for in- 
terpretation -was not something which 
can be put on from the outside, nor can it 
be added after the performance is com- 
plete. Prof. Mason descried the idea 
of originality as a necessary part of in- 
terpretation, refuting the idea that inter- 
pretation was merely personal and way- 
ward, a sort of kink or twist given to 


— 


the performance. Rather was it to }, 
thought of, he said, in the terms of {} 
wide human contact to which the 
versal mind rises. In other words, i: 
pretation was the art of making a ©»). 
position intelligible to the universal m yj 

To obtain true interpretation, it a. 
necessary, continued Dr. Mason, caref,)|}, 
to adjust all the values, especially :}, 
rhythmic values, that make the work jp. 
telligible and forceful. To obtain :}), 
adjustment, it was necessary to inter) re; 
the phrases, those “tonal profiles” o 
composition, correctly. Emphasis in re. 
gard to the phrase, according to )); 
Mason, was not a positive quality 
a relative quality, and values could jer 
haps be better obtained by the subor( 
nation of the unnecessary notes, so t}); 
the important notes should be more for: 
ful by contrast. Metrical values sho} 
also be subordinated to rhythmic valves. 
he said, and there should no longer «x 
ist that confusion of rhythm and meas ire 
which has so often resulted in giving 
the wrong interpretation and emphasis 
to a piece. Resiliency in playing mus; 
be achieved by the pupil. Quoting from 
Stokowski, who had also painted in his 
leisure hours, Dr. Mason deplored 
fact that in music, unlike painting, w 
did not have those exact interpretatiy 
terms with which the teacher can s» 
easily make himself understood by the 
pupil. In this regard he quoted also 
from the admirable book on interpreta- 
tion by Vincent d’Indy. “As teachers,” 
he concluded, “‘we ought to aim before 
everything else at giving students this 
sense of proportion, of what the painter 
calls ‘Values.’ ” 


Music After the War 


“General Musicianship” was the sub 
ject of Mr. Baltzell’s speech. As he said, 
Mr. Baltzell altered his subject into 
“Efficiency and Its Relationship to Gen 
eral Musicianship.” In reference to this, 
the speaker told of the necessary organi- 
zation of the musical forces in prepara- 
tion for the strenuous days to follow the 
war. 

“Every day we read much and hear 
much,” said Mr. Baltzell, “about the vita! 
necessity of organization of all the forces 
of the country and the people in order to 
ensure victory in this contest which is 
engaging nearly the whole world. We 
are face to face with elaborate and stil! 
expanding organization of our military, 
industrial, economic, financial, educa- 
tional, social, and domestic resources. 
How about Music? 

“Have we even thought about organ- 
izing the musical forces of the country 
in such a way as to help toward a realiza- 
tion of the fundamental aims of a demo- 
cratic people? Yes, we have contributed 
money and service to put music into the 
training camps and into the fields back 
of the trenches; our artists have given of 
their best at home and in the recreation 
and convalescent centers near the front. 
But there is a basis for the question: 
Has Music taken steps to fit into the 
great movements for meeting the new 
demands which will come to us within the 
next decade? 

Why Not Organize? 

“Can we not organize in anticipation 
of the new conditions which are sure to 
come when the war has closed, and the 
strenuous demands of readjustment af- 
fecting all the people in numberless 
ways are upon us? What place will the 
art of music and the musician have in 
this readjustment when the main thought 
of the whole world is centered upon the 
great work of producing food, clothing, 
and the wresting from Mother Earth of 
the raw materials we shall need, and 
finally, the distribution of these same 
articles to the points where they are 
needed ? 

“Can the musician demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of his fellows that his ar't 
and his work in imparting that art to 
others is so essential that he should b: 
ieft undisturbed in it and not comman- 
deered for duty in some industrial occu- 
pation? It may be that he will have tv 
show that food and raiment are not all, 
and that the more strenuous the demand: 
are upon the people the greater will be 
their need for the spiritual influence of 
that beauty which the writer of old found 
in the lily, exceeding all the splendor of 
the robes of the monarch. 

“In meeting the query as to whether 
music is sufficiently essential it is evi- 
dent that only real quality will pass 
muster; it will be of no use to offe. low 
grade work. And can we have quality 
in music teaching, in music education 
except we conform to the requirements 1! 
other lines of human activity?” 


Efficiency in Teaching 


Comparing the organization of musi: 
with the General Staff of the Army, Mr 
Baltzell told of the need of musicians fo: 
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an intense and specialized knowledge of 
their subjects, and how efficiency was to 
ho obtained only through knowledge. 
pertaining to this, he stated that “one 
of the leading exponents of the doctrine 
of efficiency, as applied to industrial 
operations, names thirteen principles 
which it would be interesting to discuss 
and apply to music teaching if time 
permitted. I shall content myself with 
4 reference to several of them only. 

“First of all it may be stated that no 
operation, not even music teaching, can 
be efficient unless it is based upon proper 
standards. By this I do not mean that 
musie teaching should be standardized in 
the manner in which manufacturing 
methods have been, with the result that 
‘f the complicated mechanism of a mod- 
ern cannon is disarranged by the break- 
ing of a small part the exact duplicate 
of the broken section can be secured at 
once and inserted. We do not want a 
fixed, rigid standard in music teaching to 
which everyone must conform. We ask 
for a reasonable standard which shal! 
guide in work, and the minimum shall 
be sufficient to give satisfactory results. 
Flexibility and elasticity are not incon- 
sistent with the acceptance of reason- 
able standards. 

“Planning is another principle of effi- 
ciency which bases upon musicianship. 
How can a teacher plan a course of 
study to lead to satisfactory musician- 
ship unless he himself knows what is 
comprehended in the term? A clear view 
of the purpose of his teaching is the 
result of proper planning. 

“Efficient learning processes in train- 
ing for musicianship involve the scientific 
use of three senses, sight, hearing and 
touch. That these should be matters of 
great concern to the teacher goes with- 
out saying. The methods of getting the 
best work from the eye, the ear, and the 
muscles, through the guiding force of 
the brain, of using, not abusing, these 
organs indicates another phase of the 
content of the term general musician- 
ship, that is a part of pedagogy, a line 
of work which has very aptly been named 
the technique of study. 

“Efficiency has been condemned as be- 
ing erassly materialistic. On the con- 
trary, high-grade efficiency is always 
based on the principle of ideals. Mate- 
rial efficiency may be exemplified in that 
effort which centers all upon the acqui- 
sition of technical skill, while the influ- 
ence of ideals is shown in the work of 
the one who seeks to present expression. 
All eriticism accords a higher position 
to the interpreter who has technic than 
to the player who has merely a pro- 
digious technic. And where is_ the 
source from which the springs of in- 
spiration arise except in musicianship? 

“But ideals can be set too high or 
formulated in vague terms. History 
makes this plain. The doctrine of effi- 
ciency introduces a saving element by 
advising that ideals be based on common 
sense. Why try to drive through a 
fugue a pupil who cares only for that 
more peppery kind of syncopation known 
as ragtime? Musicianship helps the 
teacher to suit the material used in in- 
struction to the stage of advancement of 
the pupil, without losing sight of the de- 
sirability of gradually raising the ideals 
to a higher level.” 

Mr. Baltzell concluded by pointing out 
the great force for good which the gen- 
eral knowledge of music comprises, and 
as an example gave the story of a young 
Westerner who was taken out of his iso- 
lated life in the Western town by his 
knowledge, becoming eventually not only 
a musician but a benefactor to his com- 
munity. 


Discusses Concert Standards 


With his speech on “What Are Concert 
Standards?” Mr. Spaeth aroused unusual 
enthusiasm. From the viewpoint of the 
reviewer of concerts, Mr. Spaeth entered 
into the subject of “General Musician- 
ship,” that “fascinatingly vague and 
vastly overplayed word which had always 
been the final resort of the harassed critic 
to use as a sop of consolation to the 
artist.” Standards of musicianship dif- 
fered vastly in opera and concert, said 
Mr. Spaeth. In the former, voice was the 
chief essential, and artistry was, if any- 
thing, discouraged. 

In regard to musicianship and our 
Present artists, Mr. Spaeth said: “It is 
‘not a pleasant thing to say but it is true, 
nevertheless, that few of the tremendous- 

popular musical interpreters of the 
day combine supreme beauty of tone with 
supreme art. It is difficult to name even 
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No. 1—Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil; No. 2—A Group of Singers Who Illustrated Dr. Curtis’s Lecture; No. 3—Charles T. Griffes, 
Who Introduced His Own Compositions; No. 4—John Barnes Wells, Tenor, William Wheeler, Tenor, and R. M. 
Brinkerhoff, the Illustrator; No. 5—Mana Zucca, Composer-Pianist; No. 6—J. Frank Bahr, Accompanist and Teacher 


half a dozen who are entirely satisfactory 
in both respects. Kreisler and Heifetz, 
perhaps, among the violinists; Casals 
alone among ’cellists; Hofmann, and per- 
haps Bauer, among the pianists, and 
among singers none.” 

few artists, however, said Mr. 
Spaeth, had understood the necessity of 
winning popularity through beauty of 
tone, and having once obtained their 
popularity, they had educated their audi- 
ences up to a higher standard of art. 


Raising the Concert Standard 


’ 


“So I would sum up my observations,’ 
concluded Mr. Spaeth, “by saying to the 
music teachers of America: Be strict and 
businesslike if you are dealing with what 
is essentially a business problem, but be 
lenient and overenthusiastic when the 
opportunity comes to do something defi- 
nite for the cause of general musician- 
ship. Discourage the pupil of only aver- 
age talent from expecting a generous 
financial return for his work, but en- 
courage even the laziest and most scat- 
ter-brained dilettante to attempt the task 
of becoming a trained musical amateur. 
In short, apply common sense and 
honesty where common sense and honesty 
are needed, and give free play to ideals, 
aspirations where there is no danger of 
an economic shipwreck.” 


Bring Music to the People 


Charles D. Isaacson, editor of the New 
York Globe’s Home Music Page, was then 
introduced as one of the speakers who 


had not been announced. Mr. Isaacson 
discussed the purposes of the Globe con- 
certs which have been given through- 
out New York City lately. He sug- 
gested a solution of bringing music to the 
masses who never go to the concerts. 
Two per cent of the population of the 
United States go to opera and concerts, 
the other 98 per cent never go, he said, 
and to this vast majority, who had a taste 
only for ragtime, aid must be given in 
forming a taste. The object of the 
Globe concerts had been to do this. Mr. 
Isaacson said that in his work at the 
concerts he would go into the audience 
and bid them close their eyes, then ex- 
plain what the music meant to them. He 
told of the unusual answers he received 
from the audience, and how closely they 
learned to read the composer’s lesson. 
After several concerts, he said, it was 
apparent that a change in the audience 
had taken place, and they no longer 
thought of the classic music as high- 
brow. He urged that this type of con- 
cert be spread throughout the smaller 
cities also, so that soon a great body of 
intelligent music-lovers would grow and 
help the greater advancement of Ameri- 
can music. 


Dr. Curtis Tells Experiences 


Filled with the most interesting recol- 
lections of the singers of the last three 
decades was the speech of Dr. H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, M. D., on “Thirty Years’ 
Experience in the Treatment of Sing- 
ers.” 

In an extremely intimate way he told 


of how he started in the treatment of 
voices with the actors of the Augustin 
Daly Theater, and finally how he became 
a specialist on the singing voice. 

“IT look back,” he said, “upon the day 
when Mr. Strakosch, the librarian of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, brought to 
my office Jean and Edouard de Reszke, 
for it was from that moment my interest 
in the singing voice became vital, and 
the great musical intelligence of these 
two men inspired me with a love of the 
art which has possessed me ever since. 
To Jean de Reszke we owe the great 
strides made in the time of Abbey 
Schoeffel and Grau at the opera, in con- 
tradistinction to the stilted style of the 
old Academy of Music ten years earlier, 
when each aria in turn was sung by the 
artist after a walk down the stage and 
delivered as a solo, the opera being tem- 
porarily interrupted, with also a suitable 
pause for flowers. 

“Jean de Reszke introduced the coa- 
lescence of the song sentiment and the 
true dramatic element in opera. He was 
an excellent actor and never for a 
moment left the picture to appeal to the 
audience. He sang in the true French 
method, as did Edouard, his brother; 
Plancon was a true exponent of this type 
of singing, dans le masque so called. 
Plancon and Jean both observed the high 
chest and used inferior costal respira- 
tion. I went with the brothers to their 
home in Poland at Borowna, spending 
two weeks on the De Reszke estate, and 
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had many chances to get ideas of tone 
production which became invaluable to 
me later. Jean was then learning Tris- 
tan and was making a poem out of Ger- 
man Schrecklichkeit. Jean sang with his 
soul and every phrase carried conviction 
and showed a superior musical concep- 
tion. His voice itself was not a perfect 
one, for he lacked the tenor timbre so 
essential to the happiness of an Italian 
gallery, but he showed the true poetry 
of musical phrasing and thrilled his audi- 
ences in a way that I have never seen 
equaled except by Caruso. 

“If any of you attended the great mat- 
inée performance of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
by Jean and Lilli Lehmann in 1898 you 
will, I think, agree with me that the per- 
fection of action and song was attained. 
Jean de Reszke was an advocate of per- 
fect relaxation in singing and always ad- 
vocated singing ‘F’ on the staff with a 
covered tone and sometimes his ‘E.’ He 
frequently told me that a baritone should 
never sing an open ‘D.’ Like many 
great singers he changes his ideas in 
teaching, and of late years he advocated 
a voluntary raising of the soft palate in 
the higher register of the soprano voice.” 

On his connection with the opera of 
that decade, the speaker told several in- 
teresting stories, and of his acquaintance 
with Sembrich, Castelmary, Tamagno, 
Damrosch and others. The next decade, 
too, is replete for Dr. Curtiss with per- 
sonal recollections of the operatic lights 
of the day. 

“Heinrich Conried took up the season 
of opera, 1903 and 1904,” continued the 
speaker. “This season was noted for the 
arrival of Signor Mascagni, who was to 
conduct his own operas in this country, 
but Mr. Conried was unable to furnish 
the casts and satisfy the ideas of the 
distinguished composer. After the fourth 
week, Signor Mascagni departed from 
the city. 


Discovery of Caruso 


“Caruso and Mme. Fremstadt were in 
the company that year, and Mr. Conried 
had flooded the country with the reports 
that he had discovered the great tenor, 
but in reality this was not a fact for to 
Mr. Grau belongs the credit. 

“IT remember the opening of the sea- 
son on November 23, 1903, with “Rigo- 
letto,” with Mme. Sembrich and Caruso, 
who made his American début as the 
Duke. It was my pleasure then first to 
treat Enrico Caruso, who has been my 
patient since that time, and who has been 
very faithful to the exercises I have em- 
ployed in removing the attack from the 
cords and eliminating an open quality in 
the medium register. Caruso, great as 
has been his phenomenal career, has 
never refused to improve his method by 
observing in the laryngoscopic image, 
the effect of certain tone exercises on the 
cords themselves, for, like Jean de 
Rezske, he is an expert laryngoloist. This 
was the first year of “Parsifal,” which 
gave the season much notoriety. 

“At the beginning of Mr. Conried’s 
administration I no longer became a 
regular attendant at the opera for, as I 
observed with most operatic artists, the 
repetition of many operas, excepting one 
or two, became a decided bore and it was 
only occasionally that I attended the 
performances. 

“I had treated Geraldine Farrar when 
she was sixteen years old, and had taken 
a great deal of interest in her musical 
education. She was introduced to me by 
Emma Thursby, then her teacher. I had 
introduced her to Mr.’Grau at my house 
on Thirtieth Street, and afterwards ar- 
ranged an audition, but being unable to 
attend, he sent Frank Sanger, his assist- 
ant manager, to hear the young lady 
sing. She sat down at the piano and 
played everything that the audience 
asked for from memory. She afterward 
sang on the stage at the Metropolitan 
and was offered a minor position in the 
company, but her mother wisely decided 
that she should go to Europe and should 
have at least five years’ preparation be- 
fore she sang in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

“While as yet I do not hold up Geral- 
dine Farrar’s voice as illustrative of the 
method which I most approve, she is now 
working very assiduously on my exer- 
cises and I look forward with much in- 
terest to the result; she is a wonderful 
actress, and I may add, a most loyal 
friend. I heard her sing ‘Butterfly’ as no 
.one in the world can sing it, at which 
performance Puccini was present.” 

Dr. Curtiss closed his lecture with an 
account of his work with other present- 


day artists, and with a story of the death 
of the versatile Luca Botta. He demon- 
strated also his principles of proper ex- 
ercises to clear the larynx for singing. 


Piano Teachers Meet 


A second conference of the piano teach- 
ers was held-Wednesday morning after 
the General Conference. The speakers of 
the meeting were Harriette M. Brower, 
Perlee V. Jervis and A. K. Virgil. 

Miss Brower spoke on “What Funda- 
mental Training Is Necessary for the 
Piano Teacher?” In her speech Miss 
Brower mentioned how rare it was to 
find the teacher who understood the 
principles of true foundational training, 
and how so many always stood, so to 
speak, on the “fringe of the art” without 
going into the thing itself. In her own 
experience she had found that of the 
teachers and pupils who came to her not 
one in a hundred realized the starting 
principles, which after all were to be 
found not in one set standard but in a 
series of logical ways. She divided the 
technical forms into various sections, and 
told her way of obtaining results in each 
division. In starting the pupil, said Miss 
Brower, she had found that the metro- 
nomé helped considerably, and that table 
exercises, only using the piano to obtain 
tone values and rhythm afterwards, 
were most helpful. 


Defends Educational System 


In speaking of the “Foundational 
Educational Schooling in Music” Mr. 
Virgil emphasized the need of making 
the child anxious to learn and to see the 
duty to himself underlying his work. 

“When __teach- 
ers of the piano, 
who give founda- 
tional instruc- 
tion,” he said, 
“believe these 
truths, if honest 
workers, they 
will not indulge 
themselves or 
their pupils in 
neglecting the 
eommonly re- 
garded technical 





. A. K- Virgil, veteran 
trifles, and, too, plano pedagogue 
when artist 
teachers become converted to these 


truths they will say to anxious music 
learners who come to them for instruc- 
tion, whose foundational schooling has 
not been rightly done, ‘you are not pre- 
pared for the artistic work I require 
from pupils; you must correct your 
neglected, so regarded technical trifles 
before you can possibly accomplish your 
artistic desires, and make of yourself 
all it is possible for self to be.’ Now, the 
difficulties to be overcome, let me say, 
in playing the piano are all reasonable 
difficulties, if they are presented to the 
mind of the learner in a reasonable, law- 
ful way—that is, simply, clearly and in 
a proper progressive order.” 

Mr. Virgil denied the assertions often 
made that the, educational method of 
teaching gives all attention to the me- 
chanical-technical side, without consider- 
ing the musical. “It is a false charge,” 
he said, “the result of prejudice or lack 
of educational knowledge, often both. 
Yes, prejudice always stands in the way 
of the exercise of reason and the accept- 
ance of truth. Now the fact is, no piano 
method gives more attention to the train- 
ing of the ear and the musical concept 
than does the method in question, and no 
other method gives anything like the at- 
tention to the acquisition on the part 
of the pupils of the much-needed power, 
emotional control, or in teaching, to a 
proper distinction between intellectual 
and emotional music study. 

“The piano pupil,” he added, “who 
through right teaching and right learn- 
ing has acquired the intelligence and 
honesty of purpose to master the little 
things, need not worry about the great 
things. They will take care of them- 
selves, will come asking to be done.” 

The benefits of practising at the table, 
thus avoiding the emotional distraction 
of the sound, were cited. And finally, in 
conclusion, Mr. Virgil emphasized the 
co-ordination which would follow be- 
tween .the intellect so acquired and the 
emotional side of playing. 


Practice Methods 


Perlee V. Jervis chose for his subject, 
“A Plea for More Intelligent Practice,” 
giving technical and specific advice as to 
how to lead the practice of children. He 
also gave illustrations on the piano. 
Practice, said Mr. Jervis, was a matter 
of intelligence, not muscle. Its aim was 
to reach the highest development of syn- 
thetic quality. By an analysis of the 
physical make-up of the arm muscles he 
showed how proper practicing was to be 
accomplished. The manner of producing 
this was to be obtained, first in diagnos- 
ing the cause of the child’s faults, second 
in arousing his musical interest, and thus 


finally helping him in obtaining the com- 
plete command of musical expression by 
complete command of his muscles. 

In concluding, Mr. Jervis summed up 
intelligent practice as having three 
stages. The first of these was the bring- 
ing up of the muscles to the highest 
state of efficiency and responsiveness by 
the use of physical exercises of the 
proper kind. Second was the analyzing 
each technical difficulty and removing its 
cause by applying the proper remedy, 
and the third was bringing up the com- 
position to the subconscious stage where 
the physical part ceased to be an effort 
and where the pupil could think only of 
the music itself. 


Mrs. Seymour Lectures 


Mrs. Harriet Seymour, author of “How 
to Think Music,” lectured on Thursday 
afternoon on “Musical Re-education.” 
Mrs. Seymour said, in part: 

“At the New York Music School Set- 
tlement the teachers complain bitterly of 
the pupils, whom they describe as Mu- 
sically Messed Up—those, in other 
words, who must needs be musically re- 
educated. To a teacher with the modern 
viewpoint as to the teaching of music, 
a child is comparatively simple, to sing, 
swing, step, make pitch pictures and 
duration pictures—pick out tunes and 
harmonize them any key, is plain sail- 
ing. But what shall we do when notes 
and technical exercises and awful pranc- 
ing up and down the keyboard in bangy 
pounding have blurred the spirit of mu- 
sic so that it is unrecognizable as such? 
Music certainly is a heavenly thing and 
even the most academic and unmusical 
person will now admit that it is a useful 
subject—even educationally, and of 
course always socially. : 

“The war has made men admit its 
power. Mrs. Rouland, who is collecting 
instruments for the soldiers with such 
success, said the other day that a mouth 
organ had been known to bring back the 
courage of a disorganized battalion. 
Anyone can feel the difference between 
marching with music and without it and 
Mr. Bernhart has proven the power of 
song to unify a mass of different kinds 
of people and inspire them to do things. 

“At a dinner recently given by artists 
for the free discussion of Art and the 
War, a French officer said that in Brit- 
tany when the art students are sent to the 
front their places are filled with young 
girls, so that the spirit of Art, which 
they consider the nation’s most precious 
asset, may not be lost. 


Art: A National Asset 


“We are all beginning to understand 
the true value of art as a creative power 
and national asset. But we are also 
really just emerging from the dark ages 
in the teaching of music. Socrates says 
that “He only is a real teacher who com- 
munic. ‘es himself.” The truth is that 
teach. s need re-educating (not we of 
course), but others in other parts of the 
country. We must have both intuitional 
and scientific knowledge, and in the be- 
ginning we want to throw the greater 
emphasis on the intuitional side. If, for 
example, you had a picture, would you 
want to know it the way a chemist or a 
mathematician knows it, or would you 
want to get the feeling of it? The first 
knows about the picture, the second 
knows the picture. 

“Or, take a sunset. It is Paderewski, 
I believe, who advises young and aspir- 
ing artists to spend a part at least of 
their practice time in looking at sun- 
sets. Would you analyze the shades of 
color, shapes of clouds, etc., or simply 
relax to the feeling of pleasure and per- 
haps of ectasy that the sunset gives you? 
Would you look at it with abandon—or 
measure its depth and breadth and thick- 
ness? The two sides of music must, of 
course, eventually be balanced up, but 
why begin with the side that may kill 
out the real spirit of it? 


Girls who “Took” Music 


“Thousands of girls have been given 
a polite education which unfits them for 
life, and in music it is the same story. 
The average 
woman marries 
and has children. 


She has in her 
girlhood ‘taken’ 
music. After 


seven or eight 
years of daily 
practice, what 
has she? Ask the 
mothers who 
come to summer 
schools, as I did 
in Greenwich a 
few years ago, 
when there were about a hundred young 
and intelligent women present. They 
came up afterward admitting with re- 
gret that they had given up their music 
as it seemed not to be tooth Fe to do any- 
thing with it. A good many of them 
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started in at once in a different wa 
and found that they could learn to 
folk songs and dances for their chi], 
quite easily. 

“Compare a home where the chil; 
sing and dance to one where they k 
nothing of simple music. Musica] 
education means a return to simpli 
It may be hearsay to say this just | 
but we know that for the average list, 
simple ballads and such music as 
Mendelssohn Spring Song, and § 
bert’s Serenade are much more xy 
enjoyed than Beethoven’s fifty-one , 
ations. Of what use then for the a 
age girl is it to play difficult and | », 
“pieces” and to struggle for a kind of 
technic which makes it possible? 

“The average person would like t. 
able to pick out and harmonize a t 
but of the hundreds of teachers 
thousands of pupils it has been my p; 
lege to know not one out of every hin 
dred can do this. Teachers who perform 
Chopin and even Liszt are often « 
dismayed on being asked the key ; 
are in, and it is really amusing to 
their consternation at being asked {y 
play a dance or a simple song. They can- 
not do it, and yet Commissioner of F\\u- 
cation Claxton says publicly that ‘afier 
reading, writing and arithmetic, he con- 
siders music the most important ani 
practical subject taught in school.’ 

“Music is important and practical «)\( 
we must begin to teach it in a more prac. 
tical way, i. e., in a way that will relate 
it to daily life. What is there to be done 
about it? In the first place the attituc 
of mind must be simple. We must vet 
back to feeling about it as children feel, 
to stop saying that this one is musical 
and that one isn’t. Every one who wants 
it can learn enough music to use it in a 
simple way. To re-educate a person mu- 
sically means to return to fundamentals. 

A complete account of the opening 
day’s program appeared last week in 
MuSsIcCAL AMERICA, while the convention 
was in progress. 


Overheard at the Convention 


“Yes, the baby’s doing nicely.” (Did 
she mean the one-year-old Musical A\li- 
ance?) 

(Second violin’s stzing breaks.) “Isn't 
that a SHAME, girls?” 

(Lady next me appeals to me desper- 
ately.) “I think it’s a very funny thing 
they don’t put the composer’s name on 
these programs,” she moans. (I explain 
that she’s looking for Chadwick’s name 
among the personnel of the Elsa Fischer 
Quartet, and she hastily retires to posi- 
tions previously prepared by telling me 
she never could see without her glasses.) 

“Sidney Homer’s always so grippin(. 
I’ve got a dog just like that.” (Refer. 
ring to William Wheeler’s singing of 
“The Lone Dog.’’) 

“I do wish they’d stop playing that 
Canzonetta of Herbert’s at the movies. | 
didn’t come to the Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention to think of Mary Pickford.” 

“My dear, Wheeler’s voice simply 
comes from here.” (Points dramatically 
to the middle of her forehead. Scribe 
alarmed, as having missed a new point in 
physiology.) 

“Now they’re going to take a picture 
up there on the platform. That’s a 
MusIcAL AMERICA man taking the shade 
off. I don’t know who he is, but I know 
he’s a MusicaAL AMERICA man; I can te!! 
by his looks. (Query: how?) No, it 
isn’t Mr. Freund. That’s he over there.” 

“Did you say they were Robinson's 
pupils? Oh, yes. Well, they were good. 
He’s that man, you know, that invented 
this way of practising so you. get re- 
sults.” (Sounds simple; but one could 
do with a little more detail.) (C. P.) 





DESTINN CAN’T SING IN PRAGUE 





Noted Prima Donna Said to Have Aided 
Czech Agitators 


According to Associated Press dis 
patches, Emmy Destinn, for years on: 
of the leading Metropolitan sopranos. 
has been banned from the stage 1! 
Prague on the ground that she “placed 
her services entirely at the disposal of 
the Czecho-Slovak agitation.” She was 
to have appeared in opera at Prague 
during the period recently when bitter 
anti-Austrian demonstrations took plac: 
there. The police issued a special orde: 
forbidding her appearance. 

Mme. Destinn left New York in Apri! 
1916, for Bohemia. Her desire to visit 
a castle she had bought in Prague, t 
sing for the Austro-Hungarian soldiers 
and to see her fiancé, Dinh Gilly, the 
French-Algerian tenor, were all various- 
ly assigned as reasons for her going 
For some cause not quite clear, the pass- 
port obtained for her by Ambassador 
Penfield on her appeal to him was not 
used, and she has since remained in 
Austria. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The recent edict of Provost Marshall 
Major General Crowder, classifying 
those of draft age into two divisions, 
those who are engaged in essential and 
those who are engaged in non-essential 
work, exempts all persons who are actu- 
ally and actively performing duties in 
concert and operatic work. The grave 
question that is agitating the souls of 
a good many is, what is the position of 
the musicians, singers, players, who are 
not regularly engaged, but only inter- 
mittently, who may possibly for some 
time have been without any regular en- 
gagements? Will they come under the 
draft law and be forced to engage in 
some other work than that of providing 
music? 

However, inasmuch as the edict em- 
phasizes the need of the various draft 
boards acting with sympathy and con- 
sideration in all cases that may come 
under their supervision, it is to be hoped 
that due consideration will be given to 
those members of the profession who 
may be temporarily out of employment, 
but still are wholly legitimate in their 
avocation and who are particularly un- 
able to engage in other work by reason 
of temperament and lack of training. 
The man who has been devoting his life 
to the study of music for concert pur- 
poses, and who may have been for some 
time perhaps unable to secure engage- 
ments, is scarcely fitted to go into a mu- 
nition plant or into some other employ- 
ment which comes under the heading of 
“the essentials.” 

a * * 

Considerable excitement, as well as 
interest, has been aroused in musical and 
especially operatic circles by the report 
that Enrico Caruso is to go into the 


“movies,” and that at the present time 
he is considering an offer from a well- 
known film-producing concern to appear 
in two plays, of which “Pagliacci” will 
be one. The figures given vary all the 
way from $200,000 to $300,000. : 
Some of the exclusives appear to think 
that this would be a come-down for the 
great tenor. Such is not my view. In 
the first place, Mr. Caruso has the ex- 
ample before him of many distinguished 
artists, including Geraldine Farrar, who 
have gone into what is called the 
“movies” with certainly great benefit to 
themselves and considerable entertain- 
ment of the public. ; 
Apart from the amount of money in- 
volved, which would go far to offset his 
losses by his inability to keep his South 
American engagements, owing to the 
fear of submarines, and which means the 
loss of at least a quarter of a million in 
money, there is the outstanding fact that 
while Caruso’s name is well known to 
hundreds of thousands of people all over 
the country, but a very small percentage 
of these have ever heard or seen him in 
any of his great performances. — His ap- 
pearance, therefore, especially in “Pag- 
liacci,” would be welcome to them, and 
they would then discover that in certain 
réles Caruso is just as great as an actor 
as he is as a singer. His wonderful ease 
and naturalness are in themselves a les- 
son in histrionics. So that, wholly apart 
from the financial issues involved, there 
is an artistic reason why Mr. Caruso 


should decide the matter in the affirm- 
ative. His appearance in the “movies” 
would go far to offset some of the ban- 
alities of the film production, would go 
far to set a higher standard. 

There are very few actors on the stage 
to-day who, in the way of dramatic art, 
can even touch the performances of some 
of the great operatic artists. What 
character actor on the stage to-day, for 
instance, that we know of, could touch 
Scotti’s Scarpia, or his Falstaff, or his 
Iago? I know no one. So let Caruso go 
into the “movies” by all means, and not 
be deterred by any nonsensical criticism 
that a few of the hysterical “art for art’s 
sake” people may make. 

* * * 


Mme. Marguerite Matzenauer, the dis- 
tinguished opera singer of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has issued a 
statement in which she indignantly re- 
pudiates even an insinuation that she 
should be considered an enemy alien. In 
this connection it should be said that 
much of the feeling which has been un- 
deniably aroused against Mme. Matzen- 
auer was due to statements made in the 
public press by her former husband, 
IFerrari-Fontana, an Italian singer of 
some standing, who insisted that the real 
cause of the differences between himself 
and his wife was that she was not only 
German, but so pro-German that she 
wanted nothing but German food at the 
table, German beer, and also that their 
daughter should be brought up as a Ger- 
man. Mme. Matzenauer at the time met 
this by saying that there was no truth 
in it, and that the reasons for her seek- 
ing a divorce were the many infidelities 
of her husband and his bad temper, which 
position was lately maintained in court. 

It is due Mme. Matzenauer to say that 
some time ago she declared her inten- 
tion of becoming an American citizen, 
and of making this country her perma- 
nent home. She brought her parents 
here and she has responded to every call 
for her services to aid the propaganda 
in favor of the Liberty Loan. She has 
sung at endless concerts for charitable 
purposes, and during all the time she 
has steadfastly refused to devote her 
services for the benefit of any German 
or Austrian charity, even before we en- 
tered the war. She has sung at many 
of the camps. Finally, she denies the 
imputation that her daughter is being 
brought up as a German. 

It should be added to this that the 
Department of Justice has never made 
any statement questioning the lady’s 
loyalty. 

I refer to the matter for the reason 
that it behooves all fair-minded people, 
in the just resentment felt against the 
Teutons, and particularly against those 
Teuton conductors and artists who have 
been working in the interest of Ger- 
many, certain of them in the most nefari- 
ous way, not to be misled to a general 
prejudice against all German artists, 
singers, players, musicians. Such an at- 
titude would be most unfair. And let 
me repeat that there have been, and are, 
hundreds of thousands of Germans who 
came to this country from utter detesta- 
tion of all that Prussianism represents 
to-day. Others again, when they got 
here, renounced their German citizenship 
and have become loyal citizens of the 
United States. So let us not be hysteri- 
cal in such matters, lest we do injustice 
to worthy people who are entitled to our 
respect and good-will. 

* * * 


The death of Richard Arnold, for many 
years vice-president of the Philharmonic, 
at the ripe age of 74 years, reminds me 
that the career of this distinguished mu- 
sician coincides with nearly half a cen- 
tury of the history of the New York 
Philharmonic. At a very early age 
Arnold directed an orchestra down, I be- 
lieve, in Memphis, Tenn. He was con- 
certmeister of the Philharmonic for a 
long time, only a few years ago retiring 
from that position. He was a very fine 
musician, a very genial man, and one of 
unusual culture and education. He is 
one of those who materially aided in de- 
veloping a love for the best music among 
us, particularly in New York City, and 
certainly must be credited with a large 
share in conducting the affairs of the 
Philharmonic well and wisely. He was 
almost unique in his position, that while 
he was “hail fellow well met” with his 
fellow musicians and members of the 
Musical Protective Union, he also had 
the regard and friendship of people in 
the highest walks of life. He was one 
of the old guard in music in New York, 
and deserves a prominent place in the 
history of the musical life of this city. 

In his early days and before he 
joined the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s 
orchestra he was, for a time, a drum- 
mer. His friends would sometimes joke 
with him and say: “Drum, Richard! 
Drum!” 


Referring to Richard Arnold’s year- 
long connection with the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union reminds me that I have 
been informed that that organization has 
been under observation for some time 
past, owing to the report that certain of 
its members belong in the class of alien 
enemies, even if they have taken out their 
citizenship papers. That the German 
element in the Union is strong is un- 
doubted. That there are possibly some 
of the members who are thoroughly pro- 
German, even if they have become Ameri- 
can citizens, may also be possible. But 
it is my conviction that the great body 
of these men are just as good, just as 
loyal citizens as any we have, and that 
no greater injustice can be done them 
than to class them with our enemies. 

Here again let me repeat what I have 
said, namely, that the greatest caution 
should be exercised lest a most worthy, 
intelligent, and hard-working body of 
men should come under the ban of public 
suspicion. 

The working musicians of New York 
City have a pretty hard time of it anyway. 
While they apparently are well paid 
their season is a short one, shorter than 
it used to be. Were it not for the ability 
of the majority to secure engagements 
at the hotels and public resorts during 
the summer, and also to supplement their 
incomes by teaching, very few would be 
able to make a decent living, sufficient 
to support a family. To handicap them 
still further by arousing public preju- 
dice against them would be to do them a 
cruel wrong. If there are any members 
of the Union who should be interned let 
them be interned. But let not that mili- 
tate against the great body who deserve 
all the sympathy, all the support, that 
can be given them, in these trying times. 


So you have had a run-in with Clar- 
ence Whitehill, one of our most distin- 
guished American singers and operatic 
artists. I am sorry! 

Said Mr. Whitehill: “I deny your right 
to take money from an artist for adver- 
tising and then to print unfavorable crit- 
icism which would undo whatever good 
the advertising might do.” Of course the 
position is ridiculous, for what value 
would a paper have as an advertising 
medium that followed Mr. Whitehill’s 
eo i Nothing that it printed would be 

elieved, whether in the way of news, 

editorial, or advertising. There are 
musical papers, however, which follow 
this principle. But their influence and 
standing are nil. 

However, let us come to the cause of 
Mr. Whitehill’s dissatisfaction. It ap- 
pears that he particularly resented a cer- 
tain criticism of his performance as 
Escamillo in “Carmen.” It was as fol- 
lows: 

“That splendid artist, Clarence White- 
hill, however, was not all that might have 
been expected as Escamillo, inasmuch as 
he was not altogether the irresistible 
dare-devil who simply must dominate 
every scene in which he appears, both 
vocally and dramatically.” 

The opinion of the critic may or may 
not have been sound, but surely it is not 
of such an adverse or of such a vicious 
character as to warrant Mr. Whitehill’s 
excitement over it. Mr. Whitehill’s state- 
ment that he made, in gour columns, in 
which he speaks of some raw critic hav- 
ing been sent to review the performance, 
is not only in bad taste, but untrue, for 
if I am rightly informed the gentleman 
who reviewed his performance is a critic 
of long standing, experience and recog- 
nized ability not only here, but abroad. 

However, Mr. Whitehill may console 
himself. Escamil/o has been a stumbling 
block to more than one artist who has 
won deserved fame in other réles. I can 
remember many years ago when Maurice 
Grau was running the opera at the Met- 
ropolitan, at the time of the Abbey coun- 
selship, that a French baritone who had 
not had much show made a wonderful 
hit in singing the “Evening Star” song 
in “Tannhauser.” As we all left the 
opera house we saw Grau. In our en- 
thusiasm we expressed our opinion to the 
effect that this particular singer should 
be given more chance. Grau, who was 
talking to his good friend Bernstein of 
the Herald at the time, smiled a sardonic 
smile and said: 

“I will take your advice, gentlemen. 
Perhaps I have underrated the singer’s 
abilities.” 

So soon after, that singer was cast as 
Escamillo in “Carmen,” and we all went, 
expecting a triumph. Alas and alack a 
day, it was a fiasco glorioso, lacking 
poetic feeling, lacking fire. The beard 
which the singer wore in “Tannhauser” 
and which he could not wear as Esca- 
millo, had concealed a bad mouth, with 
very uneven teeth. That was one of the 
troubles. In the next place, the char- 
acter in “Tannhauser” had not called for 
much action. That of Escamillo did, 
and here the singer fell down. Further- 


more, Escamillo called for more singing, 
for more sustained work than the “Tann- 
hauser” performance. Here again the 
singer fell down. 

As we all filed out, crestfallen, Grau 
looked at us and said, with his quiet, sar- 
donic smile: 

“Well, I gave him his chance! 
you gentlemen are satisfied.” 

So if our good friend Whitehill did not 
make good as Escamillo he can console 
himself that there have been others. But, 
furthermore, he can console himself that 
his position not only in the artistic world 
but with the public is absolutely assured, 
to which I have from time to time borne 
witness, for no one admires him more 
than I do. He has a fine and distin- 
guished presence, his diction is unsur- 
passed, his artistry calls for admiration. 

At the same time, as Mr. Whitehill 
has issued a challenge for critical opin- 
ion, let me say that for some years past 
even his greatest admirers would not con- 
sider him representative of what the 
Italians call bel canto, or beautiful sing- 
ing. When he first came to the Metro- 
politan it is true he sang beautifully, but 
I am not alone in saying that the singing 
he did in the Wagner réles abroad did 
not improve his voice. True, when he 
returned to the Metropolitan he showed 
he had made distinguished progress as 
an artist, and that he can justly claim 
that he is one of the best, one of the 
finest, one of the most distinguished 
American representatives in opera, in 
oratorio, and in concert work. But when 
it comes to beautiful singing he must give 
the pas to many artists, to the Italian, 
de Luca, for instance. And let me add 
that discriminating critics have long no- 
ticed that his voice shows a tendency to 
get hoarse. The inference is that Mr. 
Whitehill, with all his talent, with all his 
artistry, seeing that he is still in his 
prime, is scarcely using his voice with 
the knowledge and discretion that he 
might employ. All of which is most re- 
spectfully submitted. 


* * > 


In a recent letter I referred to the fact 
that the great Auer was going to teach 
next September at the Chicago College 
of Music. I should have said, it seems, 
the Chicago Musical College, a wholly 
different institution. Reports have come 
in to the effect that more than half Pro- 
fessor Auer’s time in September has al- 
ready been filled. 

* 


I trust 


* * 


Into the heated controversy as _ to 
whether the Hearst newspapers and 
magazines, and Mr. Hearst himself, are 
loyal to this country, I have no desire to 
inject myself. That issue is’ being 
thrashed out pretty thoroughly all over 
the country, besides which Mr. Hearst 
and his publications are very well able to 
take care of themselves. Incidentally, 
however, let me say that the attack which 
has been made in certain prominent daily 
papers upon Mrs. Hearst, in the way of 
reporting some ill-considered remarks 
concerning her which were made by some 
ladies connected with certain public ac- 
tivities, is to be deplored. If these 
papers consider that they have just cause 
for complaint against Mr. Hearst and 
his publications, why depart from the 
real issue to malign a little lady whose 
personal loyalty can certainly not be dis- 
puted, and who has shown unwonted ac- 
tivity in many patriotic and charitable 
undertakings? 

If you do not like a man, or you do 
not like his work, or what he represents, 
well and good. But why use the oppor- 
tunity to slur his wife? Such a course 
is as undignified as it is unjust. 

The matter has raised the question as 
to why Mr. Hearst is such an important 
factor—indeed, so important a factor 
that politicians generally, and _ espe- 
cially those in the Democratic ranks, ap- 
pear to be thoroughly afraid of him. You 
might say that his power comes from the 
large circulation of his newspaper and 
magazine enterprises, which collectively, 
I believe, have something, between them, 
like a daily and monthly circulation of 
over five millions. What is it, however, 
that gives these publications their circu- 
lation, which is the basis of Mr. Hearst’s 
power? I think we may find it in the 
fact that Mr. Hearst and his associates 
have had the ability to inject a certain 
human element into their publications, 
which many others absolutely lack. Thus 
they have brought into the arena of pub- 
lic discussion questions of great impor- 
tance and in which masses of the people 
take a lively interest; questions which 
formerly were never even touched upon 
by our daily press. 

A conspicuous instance of this ability 
to psychologize public sentiment is af- 
forded in the recent offer by the Hearst 
papers of $5,000 in prizes for the best 
patriotic songs, the prizes to be divided 
as follows: For the best song, $2,000. 
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For the popular song that stands sec- 
ond, $1,000. For the third, when the 
ballots are counted, $500. For the fourth, 
$250. For the fifth, $250, and $100 each 
for the next ten in the voting. 

Now this song contest is undoubtedly 
going to arouse tremendous interest 
among not only the professional song 
writers and music publishers, but among 
amateur musicians, and it may bring out 
something better than any of the songs 
which we now have. At any rate, 
whether it does or not, the point I want 
to make is the ability of the Hearst in- 
terests to seize upon a situation and make 
the best of it. 

There is admittedly at the present 
time a feeling that we need a great 
patriotic song. We had some good ones. 
Some very good ones have been brought 
out, but as yet nothing sufficiently dis- 
tinctive and worthy to be universally ac- 
claimed by great and small, by old and 
young, as “the song of the hour and 
worthy of the issue.” If the Hearst 
papers can by their generous offer bring 
it forth, they will have accomplished 
something of patriotic value, something 
which is much needed and thus will have 
afforded very distinct evidence why, in 
doing something that other papers have 
not even attempted, they have the circu- 
lation they have, and thus create the 
power Mr. Hearst undoubtedly exercises, 
not only politically, but commercially and 
socially. 

* * * 

The San Francisco papers are full of 
a beautiful scandal in that city. And it 
concerns Lou Tellegen, Geraldine Far- 
rar’s husband, and Kathleen Clifford, a 
vaudeville actress. In brief, the story 
relates how a party of friends, among 
others Mr. Tellegen, was entertained by 
Miss Clifford. The party was hilarious. 


The hotel people remonstrated. When 
the night watchman, one Pat Carney, 
called, Miss Clifford is said to have 
pointed a revolver at his head. The re- 
ports in the papers were careful to say 
that Mr. Tellegen had been invited to the 
lady’s apartments, and “when discovered 
was fully dressed.” 

Now the matter would seem to be 
mere idle gossip, and yet because of the 
prominence of Miss Farrar’s husband, a 
vaudeville actress is enabled to get col- 
umns in the papers, with no further 
cause than a hysterical effort to break 
into the news by the means of pointing a 
pistol, which probably was not loaded, at 
a night watchman. It gives you some 
idea of the really ridiculous code which 
so many of our newspapers have as to 
what constitutes “news of interest” to 
people. The lady’s talent would prob- 
ably not have brought her five lines in 
any well-run newspaper, at the hands of 
any conscientious critic. Yet she gets 
columns in the way she did. And poor 
Lou Tellegen is mixed up in the affair, 
and will no doubt be furced to make ex- 
planations to Madame. 

ok ok oe 


In a store the other day I happened 
to overhear a conversation between two 
ladies. Said one: 

“Yes, my dear! And do you know that 
Galli-Curci knocked the stuffin’ out of 


Caruso, and Caruso fainted, and he 
hasn’t sung since? I have tried every- 
thing.” 


Naturally, when I heard this, I pricked 
up my ears. I thought for a moment pos- 
sibly there had been a row between the 
two great singers. But I was reassured 
when the lady said: 

“You know I got Galli-Curci at a bar- 
gain at Siegel’s. She had been reduced 
from $9 to $7.99. When I got her they 
guaranteed the sex, but she turned out 
to be a male when I mated her with 
Caruso. You never can tell with those 
canaries.” 

Thus was relieved the mind of 
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Paris Grand Opera Ends 
Its Season with “Faust” 


Large Audience Hears Final Performance—Comique to Remain 
Open All Summer—Provides Bomb-Proof Cellar for Use 
When ‘‘Taubes”’ Visit City—Episodes in Gounod’s Career 
Recalled—Assembling the Original Cast of ‘“‘Romeo et 














Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, June 14, 1918. 


HE Grand Opéra closed for the sea- 

son on Sunday with a representa- 
tion of “Faust,” the singers being 
Vacart, Lapeyrette, Lafitto, Huberty and 
Noel. The house was crowded, but the 
performance was not as great a success 
as the evening previous, when “Samson 
et Dalila” was sung with the following 
cast: Lapayrette, Darmel, Note, Mar- 
con, Ernst, Gonguet, Bonafe, the dancers 
Delsaux and Daunt. The orchestra was 
under the baton of Bachelet. The ballet 
of “Patrie” was danced as a last num- 
ber on Saturday, led by Jeanne Dumas 


and Aveline, with Ruhlmann directing 
the orchestra. 

The Opéra Comique, which will keep 
open house all summer, gave two fine 
representations this week, “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann” and “Carmen.” In _ the 
former opera the principals were Fanny 
Heldy, Marcelin and Parmentier, while 
in “Carmen” the réles were sung by 
Madeleine Mathieu, Camia, Leon Beyle 
and Ghasne. A comfortable cellar is 
provided by the Comique, to which the 
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audience can file calmly and be as safe 
as in any other shelter in the city if a 
“Taube” pays a visit. 

Other theaters that expect to continue 
all season are the Comédie Francaise, 
Varietés, Renaissance, Antoine, Athenee, 
Michel, Abri, Folies Bergére and Olym- 
pia. The Abri has been opened only 
during the past weeks, and perform- 
ances are held in a bomb-proof cave, 
which is ready for anything in the way 
of an air explosion. 

Since no manifestation is made to cele- 
brate the Gounod festival anniversary, 
it is probable that next year on the 
birthday of the composer, June 17, 
should the war be over, a great event 
will be made of the day. Gounod was 
born in Paris. His parents were tal- 
ented, his father a painter in water 
colors, his mother a professor of piano, 
and Mme. Gounod gave the boy his first 
piano lessons, though it was far from 
her desire that he should become a musi- 
cian. The genius for composition could 
not be suppressed, however, and Gounod 
was composing long before he was fif- 
teen. Of his so-called “profane” works 
we have “Faust,” “Sapho,” “Romeo et 
Juliette,” “Philemon et Baucis” and 
“Merielle.” His religious compositions 
are “St. Cecilia’s Mass,” “Redemption,” 
“Mors et Vita” and others of minor 
fame. 


Casting “Romeo et Juliette” 


After having made bonne figure at 
the Théatre Lyrique, “Romeo et Juli- 
ette” was adopted by the Opéra Comique. 
At that time Paravey was director at 
the Comique, and the task of finding 
suitable artists for the premiére was 
handed over to Pedro Gailhard. After 
a long time he succeeded in finding all 
the singers save the two principals ones, 
Romeo and Juliette. Gailhard only 
looked to the top of the ladder for art- 
ists, and he chose Jean de Reszke, who 
without much persuasion consented to 
interpret the new roéle. At the first re- 
hearsal Gounod was hidden in the pit, 


having expressly forbidden anyone to 
tell Jean that he was listening. Every- 
thing went calmly till de Reszke had 
sung “Ah, léve toi soleil, fais palir les 
etoiles!” in the second act, and then 
Gounod was so filled with admiration 
that he jumped out of the dark and 
clapped his hands vigorously. 

Where was there a Juliette to go with 
such a_ fascinating Romeo? That 
thought was troubling Gounod and Gail- 
hard day and night. The director finally 
proposed Adelina Patti. 

“Fine, but she’ll never consent,” re- 
marked Gounod. 

Next morning Gailhard took the train 
for the Channel, and at dinner time was 
ushered into the presence of Patti and 
Nicolini at Craig y Nos. 

“T am here to dine with you,” said 
Gailhard, when he was asked to be 
seated. “I’ve come all the way from 
Paris for that.” In spite of the declara- 
tion that he had come for his dinner, 
the visitor did not seem to enjoy it, and 
appeared worried and distracted, speak- 
ing little. Patti suspected that some- 
thing was in the air, and when Nicolini 
left the table for a moment she asked 
Gailhard what was the matter. He 
promptly told her, taking out of his 
pocket the program he had prepared, 
with Patti’s name as Juliette. 

“Quite impossible for you to accept,” 
exclaimed Nicolini when the project was 
mentioned by Patti. “Sing a réle within 
a week when you don’t know the first 
note! Preposterous!” Gailhard did not 


‘ help matters when he reminded Nicolini 


that it was best not to mix in Patti’s 
professional affairs. 

As they separated for the night Patti 
said to the visitor, “If I am to take Juli- 
ette, I’ll be in Paris in two days, and to- 
morrow if you see the flag run up on the 
castle, you’ll know it’s ‘yes’.” No word 
of the opera was spoken between hosts 
and guest in the morning, and what 
was Gailhard’s consternation to spy an 
empty flag staff! He took a carriage to 
the station, looking back .every few mo- 
ments, and what was his joy at the last 
turning on the road to see the flag wav- 
ing in the morning breeze! 


Death of Boito 


A dispatch from Rome announces the 
passing away of Arrigo Boito, composer 
and senator. Born in 1842, the young 
musician remained many years at the 
Milan Conservatory, then he traveled 
in Poland, in France, and in Germany. 
His first work was his most renowned, 
“Mefistofele,” which from the very first 
was adopted by the best opera houses in 
Europe, afterward in New York. He 
since composed “Nerone” and “Ero e 
Leandro.” The cantatas, “Le 4 Juin” 
and “La Sorella d’Italia,” are records of 
his talent. Boito was also known as a 
poet in his country, having published 
“Libro dei Versi” and an epic, “Re 
Orso.” He is said to have been very 
generous with his gifts, and to have 
helped several younger composers to suc- 
cess. He shared glories with greater 
musicians by assisting in mapping out 
scores and furnishing librettos. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Advanced Students of Barbereux System 
Give Recital in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 18.—A recital was 
given on Sunday evening, June 16, at 
Kimball Hall by the advanced students 
of the Barbereux System, under the 
direction of M. Barbereux-Parry. Oper- 
atic arias and songs were presented ef- 
fectively by the students. Miss Hill, so- 
prano, made a distinct success in E]- 
liott’s “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye” and 
Vanderpool’s “Songs of Dawn and Twi- 
light,” as well as in the Waltz Song 
from Puccini’s “Bohéme.” 





Native Louisville Singer Returns in 
Successful Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 25.— Mrs. 
Harry Lee Williams, formerly well 
known here, was heard in a recital re- 
cently for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
which was largely attended and artistic- 
ally successful. The program embraced 
Frank Harling’s cycle, “The Divan of 
Hafiz,” two songs by Fourdrain, a group 
by Carpenter and some children’s songs 
by Grace Chadbourne. Mrs. J. B. Speed 
accompanied, H. P. 


Muzio Scores at Ravinia Park 
A telegram received in New York 
Monday describes the ovation received 
by Claudia Muzio as Aida at Ravinia 


Park. She had six recalls after her first 
aria. 


MR. GABRILOWITSCH | 
QUITS; RECONSIDERS 


Detroit Leader Withdraws His 
Resignation When Tilt with 
Union Is Over 


DETROIT, MicH., July 1. — Oss 
Gabrilowitsch, recently appointed co: 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orches 
tra, resigned last week, but has wit} 
drawn his resignation, it is stated. 

Difficulty arose over Mr. Gabrilk 


witsch’s reported proposal to. bring 
thirty musicians from other cities her 
Local No. 5 of the American Federatio 
of Musicians objected. 

“Of the seventy-six players forty wi! 
be Detroit musicians, the remainde: 
chosen by Mr. Gabrilowitsch from othe, 
cities,” stated Harry Cyphers, man 
ager of the orchestra. “The America: 
Federation of Musicians, through its 
president, Joseph Weber, of New York, 
and Local No. 5, of Detroit, through its 
president, William Bailey, at a confer 
ence in New York, on Monday, agree: 
to this compromise with Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch.” 

It is said that the Woman’s Auxiliar 
and local music-lovers generally have 
manifested great interest in the continu 
ance of the orchestra and will work even 
more determinedly to make the project 
possible now that the difficulty has been 
adjusted. 








Charles W. Cadman Rechristens Los 
Angeles Club 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 25.— The 
Schubert Club of this city is no more— 
that is, so far as the former name is 
concerned. This loyal American organ- 
ization objected to a name that in any 
way reflected the German empire while 
the war lasts; and so when it was look- 
ing around for an appropriate cngnomen 
it happened that Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man was telephoned to. He immediately 
suggested the “Wa Wan Club” as a suit- 
able name, partly through compliment 
to his friend, Arthur Farwell, early ex- 
ponent of things Indian and to Alice 
Fletcher, the student of the Omaha In- 
dians. The word “Wa Wan” means “to 
sing” or to express oneself through the 
medium of music, and in the “Wa Wan” 
ceremony of the Indians it has even a 
deeper signisicaiice. Thus the Los An- 
geles club now carries a_ thoroughly 
American name. 





Mario Laurenti to Make Concert Tour 
Before Opera Season Opens 


Mario Laurenti, the youngest Italian 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has just been engaged through his 
manager, Annie Friedberg, to sing at 
one of Mrs. McAllister’s private musi- 
cales at Beverley, Mass., at the home of 
Mrs. H. F. Sears. Mr. Laurenti, who is 
re-engaged for the Metropolitan next 
winter, will make a short concert tour 
before the beginning of the opera season. 





Next Season to Be Active One for 
Werrenrath 


The Wolfsohn Bureau has already 
closed a sufficient number of engage- 
ments for Reinald Werrenrath to keep 
him busy from September until May. On 
Oct. 2 he sings at the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Music Festival, at one of which events 
the baritone made his first important 
concert appearance eight or nine years 
ago. Mr. Werrenrath will again appear 
in Milwaukee next season following his 
two appearances there last winter. 





Ornstein Trying to Go to France to 
Play for Troops 


Leo Ornstein, the young composer- 
pianist, is spending his summer, for the 
first time, in New York. He is not even 
opening his shack at Deer Isle, Me., as 
he is arranging to play a number of con- 
certs for the troops in the various can- 
tonments. If a passport is granted, he 
will go to France for America’s “Over 
There” Theater League. 





Bernardo Olshansky, the Russian bari- 
tone, was scheduled to appear in a con- 
cert given under the auspices of the 
Russian Club in Philadelphia, July 4. 
The local management is in the hands of 
the Philadelphia Musical Bureau. 
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MINNEAPOLIS STIRRED AS THOUSANDS MARCH 
AND SING IN FLAG DAY PARADE aN 
































Two Views of the Great Flag Day Parade in Minneapolis in Which Thousands of School Children Marched Singing Through the Crowded Streets of the City 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 18.— apolis, who imported the singing-march- and the people of the different neighbor- were issued prior to the parade by B. b. 
All Minneapolis has been capti- ing idea to this city. He had read about hoods enjoyed the practising very much. Jackson, superintendent of public 
it in MUSICAL AMERICA and the possibil- Some of the units learned all the pieces schools, in the form of a bulletin, as 
which was first promulgated by Gov- ities readily suggested themselves to suggested and had more besides, ready follows: 
y him. The parade itself was sponsored _ to sing. Music for Flare Day 

ernor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania at by the Parents’ and Teachers’ Associa- The whole second section of the big kad on ge: 
the suggestion of John C. Freund, the’ tion, although Mr. Giddings had charge parade, which included also detachments The committee has decided to make the 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. Asa stim- Of the musical end of it of infantry from Fort Snelling and other singing of the children a feature of the 
ulating agency to arouse patriotism the Discussing this feature of the event, military units and numbered in all some Flag Day parade, and has asked th 

’ dt per oy : Mr. Giddings says: “Everyone says the 10,000 persons, was given over to the music department to assist. The Gov 
parade of school children, singing stir- marching-singing units were very effec- school children, there being six separate ernor of Pennsylvania issued a procla 
ring songs of national import as they _ tive and I wish to express my thanks to © divisions. mation a few weeks ago asking all so 
filed through the streets of the city as Mr. Freund and MusicAL AMERICA for As the organization of the singing- cieties to form singing-marching unit 
part of the Flag Day celebration created giving me the idea. The pupils. were marching division and the methods. of and parade the streets singing patriots 
a profound impression. most enthusiastic and while we got the preparing the school children for their songs. This has proven a very effective 
It was T. P. Giddings, superintendent whole thing up in a hurry some units — nart in the event are of suggestive value, — 
{ music in the public schools of Minne- practised a good deal in the open air the details are given here in full. They [Continued on paqe 10] 
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feature and it has been decided to adopt 
it for our parade. 

The committee has asked for thirty 
of these singing-marching units. One 
from each of the high schools, both reg- 
ular, junior and girls’ vocational. This 
gives nine units. The other twenty-one 
units are requested from the following 
groups of schools: 


1. Prescott, Van Cleve, Pillsbury, Pierce, 
Thomas Lowry. 

2. Webster, Holland, Whitney. 

3. Lyndale, Calhoun. 

4. Margaret Fuller, Rosedale. 

Whittier, Clinton. 

Corcoran, Miles Standish. 

Simmons, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, 
Ericsson. 

Garfield, Greeley. 

Wm. Penn, Lowell, Logan, Grover Cleve- 
land. 


“1S S1 


John 


on 


10. Hamilton, McKinley, Hawthorne 

11. Harrison, Sumner. 

12. Johnson, Longfellow, J. W. Howe. 

13. Douglas, Kenwood, Lake Harriet, Robert 
Fulton. 

14. Grant, Lincoln, Willard. - 

15. Marcy, Holmes, Tuttle, S. Pfatt, Colum- 


bus, Motley. : 

16. Jackson, Clay, Peabody. 

17. Sheridan, Schiller, Everett. 

18. George Bancroft, Cyrus Northrop, Clara 
Barton. 

19. Adams, Irving. 

20. Horace Mann, Bryant. 

21. Emerson, Madison, Washington, Lafay- 
ette, Bryn Mawr. 

22. West High. 

23. North High. 

24. East High. 

25. Central High. 

26. South High. 

27. Girls’ Vocational. 

28. Franklin, Blaine. 

29. Bremer, Maria Sanford. 

30. Seward, Monroe. 


An attempt was made in the last 
parade to have the pupils sing and 
march, but as they were placed only 
eight abreast the line was too long to 
be effective; the singers could not hear 
each other and so were not able to keep 
together. This time it is suggested that 
the pupils march twenty abreast so that 
they will be able to hear each other 
and keep together. 

These units should not be less than 
a hundred or more than three hundred. 
If part music is used the parts should 
balance. A leader should be appointed 
to beat time and give the pitch. This 
leader may be either a teacher or pupil. 
These units should be taken into the 
streets and rehearsed so that they will 
be accustomed to singing and marching. 
Particular attention should be paid to 
the tone the pupils use. They will be 
heard for a great distance and the effect 
will be very pleasing if they SING. If 
they merely shout it will be a failure. 
Drill them to sing a little louder than 
they do in the school room, but, above 
all things, see that they sing smoothly. 
This last is most important and is diffi- 
cult to do when marching, but it can be 
done and on this depends the entire suc- 
cess of the singing. It is the clear. 
smooth, beautiful tone that carries and 
not the uneven, shouting tone. 

Orchestras may be used to assist the 


singers if the leader wishes. It will not 
be well to use all the players. Take only 
those who can play perfectly in tune and 
keep their instruments in tune without 
help. Good players will be a help. One 
instrument out of tune wil! spoil a whole 
unit. 

’Cello players will, of course, not be 
able to march and play. Flutes may play 
the soprano an octave higher. Violins 


— play soprano and alto; violas the 
alto. 


Cornets, saxophones and clarinets 








T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music in 
the Public Schools of Minneapolis, 
Who Adopted the Singing-Marching 
Idea in That City 


in B flat play soprano and transpose. B- 
flat horns play bass. E-flat horns better 
play bass; write out the transposition. 
C saxophones play soprano. 

Each unit may select and use any ap- 
propriate song. The unit may sing in 
unison or use two, three or four parts. 
As much variety as possible in the pro- 
gram is suggested. Care will be taken 
to place the singing units and bands so 
that they will not discord with each 
other. 

The following songs are suggested, 
though each unit may select others if it 
wishes; any number of songs may be 
learned and sung on the march as the 
leader wishes: 

“Call to Battle.” ° 

“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

“Battle. Hymn of the Republic.’’ 

“Tramp, Tramp.” 

“Yankee Doodle.”’ 


“Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

‘“Marseillaise.”’ 

“The Army,” page 118, School Song Book 
(one of the best). 

‘“‘America.”’ 

“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 

“Dixie.” 

“America, the Beautiful.” 

These songs are all to be found in the 
schcol music books. In addition it is 
suggested that the following songs be 
used as desired: 


“Over There.”’ 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

“Lone Trail,” 

“Laddie in Khaki.” 

“Pack Up Your Troubles.”’ 

“TI May Be Gone for a Long, Long Time.” 
“Tipperary,” and others. 


The pupils will march at the head of 
the procession and when they reach the 
parade grounds there will be a place 
reserved for them on the slope, where 
they can sit and see the rest of the pro- 
cession as it enters the parade and takes 
its place for the program. The singing 
units will stand in front and all the 
marching children will be placed behind 
and beside them to form a great chorus 
of fifteen thousand and this chorus will 
contribute several numbers to the pro- 
gram, accompanied by three bands. 

The following numbers will be used 
for this program: 


““America’’—five stanzas. 

“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’—lI1st 
and 3d stanzas. 

““Marseillaise’’—one stanza. 

“Star-Spangled Banner’’—one stanza. 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic’’—chorus 
only. 

“Over There’’—chorus only. 

‘Long Trail’’—chorus only. 

— the Home Fires Burning’’—chorus 
only. 


The music time in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth grades and high schools is to be 
taken for this work as needed. All the 
music used should be memorized so that 
no books need be taken on the march. 
The great chorus will not be rehearsed 
together. Please send the number of 
pupils in the singing units to Mr. Gid- 
dings before June 5. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Music DEPARTMENT 
Singing Units 


Have a fish pole six feet long with 
streamers on the end with which to beat 
time. 

When the unit is to start marching 
blow a whistle. This is to call atten- 
tion. Raise the baton horizontally in the 
right hand as the signal to begin march- 
ing. 

To stop marching turn, hold baton in 
both hands horizontally as high as pos- 
sible and bring it smartly down. 

To start them singing blow pitch pipe, 
cornet or other instrument and _ hold 
baton up slightly out of the perpendicu- 
lar to the right. Hold it still until all 
have the chord and then beat time by 
raising the baton up and down endwise 
at the same angle at which you held it 


still for the chord. The chorus mu 
start at the first beat. They must } 
able to do this either while marching 
standing still. 

Be sure the tone is smooth and swe 

Have the unit sing whenever tl} 
leader wishes and start them to singir 
whenever you can hear no other un 
singing. This will keep the crowd fro 
hearing two bands at the same time. 

Two hundred is large enough for ea: 
unit. Three hundred is cumbersome. 

When the parade ground is reach 
the marshal will show each unit whe 
to stand. 

The songs to be sung by the combin: 
units will be announced by a placa: 
and the band will play several measur 
before the chorus begins to sing. 

Practise the units in marching ai 
making turns. It will be well to hay 
squad ‘leaders to keep lines straight, bu 
let these leaders be on the side and ( 
not separate the lines of the chorus. 





VAN VLIET TO RESIDE IN N.Y 





Resigns as Solo ’Cellist of Oberhoffe: 
Forces—On a Long Tour 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch ’cellist. 
was a visitor to the executive offices of 
MusICcCAL AMERICA on Monday of last 
week. Mr. Van Vliet, who has for sey 
eral years been solo violoncellist of th: 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has 
decided to locate permanently in New 
York, having resigned his post with th: 
Oberhoffer forces. He will be heard in 
concert during the coming season, unde) 
the direction of Haensel & Jones. O1 
Nov. 21 he gives his recital at AMolian 
Hall. 

On Thursday, June 28, Mr. Van Vliet 
left for a ten weeks’ tour through the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio. In addition to his activities 
as cellist he will also devote some of his 
time to coaching singers in opera anid 
concert, having had experience in this 
field as répetiteur in the Royal Opera 
of Vienna. 





Recitals After Evening Services Given by 
Eddy in Oakland Church 


Clarence Eddy has been giving inter 
esting brief recitals at the close of the 
evening service at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oakland, Cal., where he is 
organist. On June 2 he played Arensky’s 
“Basso Ostinato” and Romance, trans 
cribed by Edwin Arthur Kraft, and 
Bach’s Toccata in F. On June 9 Cad 
man’s “Melody in Folksong Style,” the 
Friml-Faulkes “Nuptial Song” and Wil- 
liam Faulkes’s Concert Overture in D, 
which is dedicated to Mr. Eddy. At the 
morning service on June 16 he played 
his own transcription of A. Walter Kra 
mer’s Intermezzo, Op. 40, No. 1, and at 
the evening recital Karg-Elert’s “Har 
monies du Soir” and Sibelius’s “Fin 
landia.” 
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On the shore dimly sccn throughthe mitts of 1 And where isthat band who so vauntingly 
Where the foe's haug ‘tndread. + ‘That the havoc of war and the battle’s 02 


“What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, {A home and a country,shall leave us no 
As it fit fully blows, half conceals, half discluseg} Their blood has wash'd out their foul foots 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beama| 
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One of the Oldest Published Editions of “The Star-Spangled Banner”; Inscribed on the Back is the Date 1830. The Copy Is the Property of W. Ward Beam of Phila- 


delphia. 


Beloved Hymn in Striking Fashion 
By THOMAS CLIFFORD HILL 
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hia. A Reproduction of the Version of Our National Anthem Issued Recently Under Auspices of Bureau of Education by a Distinguished Committee of 
Musicians and Harmonized by Walter Damrosch Appears on Page 13 of “Musical America.” 


Comparison with the 1830 Edition Gives the Evolution of the 


1836, as is to be noted from the Dam- 





HILADELPHIA, July 1.—What is | 
believed to be one of the oldest pub- | 
lished editions of Francis Scott Key’s || 
immortal national anthem, “The Star- | 
Spangled Banner,” which to-day, like the 
far-famed shot at Concord, is literally 
being heard “’round the world,” has 
come to light in this city—the home of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
There is no date upon the face of the 
edition, but neatly inscribed upon the 





A Comparison of One of the Oldest Published Editions of Key's Im- 
mortal American Anthem with the Version Prepared Recently 
| Under Auspices of U. S. Bureau of Education by a Distinguished 
Committee—Points of Divergence in Time, Harmonization, Phras- 
ing, Accentuation, and Rhythm—Anthem Was First Sung in Tavern 
in Baltimore—Early Arranger Sought to Conclude His Work with 
Codetta of Dramatic Quality—Edition Bears Inscription ‘*!1830," 
Together with a Dozen Names of Persons “‘All Good Whigs” 





——_—_— rosch copy, so that it is entirely within 
range of reason that he probably heard 
Key’s words sung to his air. It is fur- 
ther of interest to note that the anthem 
was first sung in a tavern near the 
Holiday Street Theater in Baltimore by 
one Ferdinand Durang. And, as MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA recently pointed out, it has 
grown steadily “in the hearts of its 
countrymen,” like Washington, ever 
since, Congress’s refusal to enact legisla- 
tion making it the national anthem to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Passing on to the body of the Carr 














back in ink is the annotation “1830,” 


edition of the song itself, it will be noted 





which, in view of the history of the 
copy and its general appearance and 
typography, is very evidently authentic. 

The copy came into the possession of 
William L. Ward, an early resident of 
Philadelphia, who was born in the 
famous Blue Anchor Tavern here in 
1808 and died in 1885, leaving the pre- 
cious bit of music to his grandson, W. 
Ward Beam, well known in the present- 
day athletic activities of the city. 

Just above the date 1830 on the back 
are inscribed the names of D. P. Jones, 
P. M. Ellis, William L. Ward, B. Paul, 
Dr. E. M. Ward, Emma Pike (who sub- 
sequently became Mrs. Ward), Ellen 
Pike, her sister; Anne McShane, Dr. 
Joseph Baldwin, Dr. Hudson S. Burr, 
Mrs. Burr, Mary Davis. To this list is 
superscribed, “All good Whigs.” 

Taking as a working basis the ac- 
cepted date of 1814 as the year in which 
Key wrote the song, while he was aboard 
the frigate Surprise during the bom- 
bardment by the British of Fort Mc- 
Henry, Md., it would seem probable that 
the publication year of the edition here 
presented was even earlier than 1830. 
But even at that the lapse of time be- 
tween composition and publication would 


only be sixteen years, relatively a very 
short period, considering the printing 


trade conditions which 


then obtained. 
Some Curious Differences 


A cursory glance at the 
edition, which we may for 
sake of clarity call Carr’s, 
in honor of its printer, re- 
veals a most curious error 
in the title itself. It will 
be noted that it is called 
“A PARIOTIC SONG,” 
one “T” having by some 
strange mischance been 
omitted. But this pecu- 
liarity is relatively insig- 
nificant in contrast to 
those in notation when 
compared with a modern 
version of our anthem. 

Taking the version is- 
sued only recently under 
the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Educa- 
tion by a committee com- 
posed of Will Earhart, 
Walter Damrosch, Arnold 
J. Gantvoort, O. G. Son- 
neck and John Philip 
Sousa, and which was 
harmonized by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, two things are to 
be promptly observed. 
The Carr version is set to 





Scott author 


Key, 
of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” from an early draw- 


Francis 


ing, believed to have been 
made from life, and used as 
a wood-cut in an early edi- 
tion of a newspaper. The 
signature attached to it is 
reputed to be an exact replica 
of Key’s own hand 


that the base clef sign is upturned, or 
rather written in “old Style.” Again, 
too, in the opening measure the theme is 
announced by a repetition of the keynote 
two C’s in quarter time, whereas the 
Damrosch and many of the later ver- 
sions commence with on a fifth above 
and descend to a third and thence to the 
keynote itself. Here a change in phras- 
ing of the words themselves comes to 
view. In the Carr edition an exclama- 
tion mark immediately follows the “O,” 
while in the Damrosch it comes after 
“OQ say’”—the latter arrangement tend- 
ing to give greater emphasis. 

Possibly the most unusual—that is, to 
our modern ears—change lies, however, 
in the second and sixth measures of the 
Carr edition, counting from the begin- 
ning of the stanza. Here one finds a 


rosch (as are all of the 
versions of latter years) 
is marked 3/4. Again the 
key of the Carr version is 
C Natural, while that of 
the Damrosch is B Flat. 
Reasons for both these 
changes are obvious to 
the trained musician, and 
especially to those accus- 
tomed to chorus work and 
community singing. The 
3/4 time is much more 
readable; the key of B 
Flat is much more sing- 
able and is better suited 


[ros time, while the Dam- 


for bands. In this con- dotted quarter-note followed by an 
nection sight should not’ eighth, giving a most unusual and 
be lost of the fact that the quaint, not to say sharp, accent. Were 


it not that the effect is duplicated in 
the sixth measure, the dot, which is dim 
with age and the eighth note might 
almost be taken as an error in typing, 
or rather writing, for the general con- 
text of the Carr edition shows that it 
was first produced on paper and then 
reproduced, probably by some Daguero- 
type process on metal plates for print- 
ing. 

Another ear-shock is found in the fifth 
measure, where the words “twilight’s 


original music was writ- 
ten by John Stafford 
Smith in England some 
time between 1770 and 
1775 and was known as 
“Anacreon in Heaven.” 
For years prior to Key’s 
penning of the words, the 
melody was popular in 
the American colonies and 
in the new-born Repub- 
lic of the United States. 
Smith, incidentally, was 
born in 1750 and died in 





[Continued on page 13] 
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The Leading American Concert Baritone 


CECIL FANNING 


breaks all existing records for extended engagements 


IN FAR WEST TERRITORY 


with the booking of a fall tour of 


TWENTY ENGAGEMENTS 


all the way from San Francisco, California, northeastward to Winnipeg, Canada 








IS tour last fall into 

Canada brought him 
the acclaim of both press 
and public. 


R. FANNING is already 

a prime favorite in 

Southern California and the 
Middle West. 























CECIL FANNING 
THIS TOUR STAMPS HIM AS A GENERAL WESTERN AND CANADIAN CONCERT FAVORITE 


FROM THE CANADIAN PRESS LAST SEASON: 


‘?) singer with a message. ”’ The Daily Colonist, Victoria, B. C. 
‘‘His voice is of superb quality and great range. ’’—Vancouver Sun. 
“Gift of interpretation in its rarest and most refined form.’’—Victoria Times. 
“*Traverses whole gamut of human emotions. ’’—Calgary Herald. 
“‘His songs are not merely sung, but also lived.’’—Edmonton Bulletin. 
MR. FANNING IS ACCOMPANIED IN ALL HIS TOURS BY HIS BRILLIANT ACCOMPANIST 


H. B. TURPIN 


—_ 





Under the direction of in Western United States and Canada 


LAURENCE LAMBERT 


General Manager Ellison-White Musical Bureau, Tenth Floor, Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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July 6, 1918 MUSICAL AMERICA 13 
“The Star-S led B ‘ d d d 
° 
Ihe Star-Spangled Banner”: Yesterday and To-day 
[Continued from page 11) Version prepared at the request of the U. S. Bureau of Education by the follow. 
ad ing committee: Will Earhart (Chairman), Walter Damrosch, Arnold J. Gantvoort, 3 
: ” “ ” m 0. G. Sonneck, and John Philip Seusa. . SOPRANO 
last gleaming” occur. Here the “gleam Words by Music by We = ee = — 
cut short, literally as well as ‘"nissouKy The Star-Spangled Banner 0» Staffora smitn SS ee 
: : TH y s . = : Tat . Harmonized by ’ re) say, does tat. Star - Sp led Ba — yet 
euphonically, re the “ing 7 given an (A Standardized Version of the Melody) Fy he So 2S a See ae Ga en 
extra beat as 1 or some goo measure. bows Trust.” And the Star - Span - gled. Ban - ner in tri + umph  shall_ 
Homophony Exultant ay SS > 


These oddities are perhaps the most 
noticeable in the entire Carr edition, but 
the lover of comparison will not fail to 
pause over the extremely severe bass 
accompaniment provided for “the rock- 
ets’ red glare” and the “bombs burst- 
ing in air.” Certainly here is homoph- 
ony almost exultant, almost monodic; 
dithyrambics are damned and polyphony 
left to its own destruction! 

But our forebears certainly had an ear 
for sturdy robusto, if not much for the 
employment of rubato, for the chorus is 
marked “Second time fortissimo,’” and 
the opening “O” is accentuated by an 
exclamation mark and prolonged by a 
full round half note. The third measure 
of the chorus in the Carr edition pre- 
sents a lively attempt at expression by 
the use of slurs over the eighth notes 
in the treble against a straight run in 
the bass, further adorned in the treble 
by a grace note before the emphatic C— 
which by palpable error is made a B 
Natural. Again in the last measure of 
the chorus is to be found another grace 
note effect, followed by a trill or pos- 
sibly what was intended to be sung as 
a turn. 

Having thus fulfilled his obligations 
to give to the waiting world a fitting 
transcription of old “Anacreon” linked 
with Key’s verse, our collaborator of the 
early century sought to conclude his 
work with a finale of dramatic quality. 
What is apparently intended as a bugle 
call is begun in the bass, carried to the 
treble, repeated in the bass and then 
after a hold on what again was mtended 
to be a C, but which came out a B, winds 
up with a fiery run down the keyboard to 
a tonic chord in the bass, promptly sup- 
ported by a crossing of the left hand 
over the right to sound a taps on G 
above with sixteenth notes employed for 
the first time and echoed by the right 
hand by dominant chord, followed by an- 
other prompt crossing of hands and final 
double tap and resounding bass key- 
chord. 

And with all his errors (we all for- 
give him) our worthy patriot didn’t for- 
get to sum up his metrical figure and 






1.O_. say! canyou see, by the dawnsear-ly 
2.Onthe shore dim-ly seenthroughthe mists of the 
3. 0,— thus be it 
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hailed at the 
hast in dread &i-lence re - 
home and the wars des -o - 


pos - es, What is 











fight, Or the ram-parts we watched were so 
Steep As it fit - ful - ly 
land Praisethe power that hath made and pre ~servedus a 


gal - lant -‘ly 





glare, the bombs burst-ing in air, 
gleam of the morn-ing’sfirst beam, In full glo - ry 
must, when our cause it is just, And_ 
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“The 


light, What so proud-ly we 
deep, Wherethe foe's haugh-ty fe) 
ev - er, when free-men shall stand Be - 







twi-light’s last gleam-ing,Whose broad stripes and bright stars,through the per - i-lous 
: that which the 
la - tiogBlest with vic-try and peace, 






blows, half con - ceals, half dis - 


thisss Ye our mot - 


Star-Spangled Banner” in Its Latest Stage of Development. 
of Noted Musicians at the Request of the U.S. Bureau of Education. It Was Harmonized by Walter Damrosch. 
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produced by Permission of the Publishers, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


added his half rest after a double bar. 
A footnote gives the only clue to this 
> for it reads “Adpd. & Arrd. by 
» Ae ag 


Arrangement for Flute 


Evidently the flute was in high favor 
in the days of this edition of the Na- 
tional Anthem, for an arrangement for 
that instrument is appended, but, as 
will be noted, in the key of D Major. 

I do not feel it the least flippant to 


employ here the frayed and worn phrase 
“try this on your piano,” for in the pres- 
ent instance there is much of interest 
to be found and considerable of humor; 
of course, always with the purest patri- 
otic feeling, in running over the version 
I have here given. 

Then to accentuate the more the dif- 
ferences wrought in so noble a composi- 
tion in the course of eighty-eight years, 
try the full-sounding, sonorous har- 
monization produced by Walter Dam- 
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This Standardized Version Was Prepared by a Committee 


(Re- 


rosch, who to-day is in France putting 
life and soul into keeping warm the 
melodies of our home land and in addi- 
tion instilling into French and English 
breasts an appreciation of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” as sung as well as 
borne aloft, for the cry is one and the 


same: 

“And the Star-Spangled Banner 
triumph shall wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


in 





BANQUET IN FARWELL’S 
HONOR IN LOS ANGELES 


Noted New York Composer, Educator 
and Director Teaching There This 
Summer—Other Local Events 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 24.—Arthur 
Farwell, president of the New York 
Community Chorus and director of the 
New York Music School Settlement, is 
in Los Angeles with his wife and eight- 
weeks’-old son. Mr. Farwell, in addi- 
tion to his duties in the Summer School 
of the University of California, held at 
the Los Angeles High School, will direct 
twelve community chorus meetings and 
a community chorus concert. Efforts are 
being made to interest singers in these 
meetings and to secure a large attend- 
ance of the public. Mr. Farwell was 
the guest of honor at a dinner recently 
at which a few musicians and a number 
of public school teachers gathered. As 





the invitations were sent out by a 
stranger to Los Angeles, the body gath- 
ered to do honor to Mr. Farwell un- 
fortunately was not entirely representa- 
tive. 

Bemberg’s “Death of Joan of Arc” 
was the principal number at the concert 
of the Lyric Club on June 20 at Trinity 
Auditorium. This club of about ninety 
women has not lost many members 
through the war and presented a pleas- 
ing program, under the usual direction 
of J. B. Poulin. The principal soloist 
was John Smallman, baritone, recently 
of Boston, who gave a good account of 
himself in several solos. Other soloists 
were Bessie Howell, Eugenia Cunnane 
and Mrs. Norman Robinson. The club 
had the instrumental assistance of Edith 
Decker, violinist; Berta Naujoks, ’cell- 
ist, and Mrs. Chick, organist. The audi- 
ence was large and appreciative. 

A novelty at a program given by Mrs. 
Thilo Becker at Blanchard Hall last 
week was a trio for violin, ’cello and 
piano, played by pupils of herself, Thilo 
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KING’S BOOK OF CHANTIES 
By STANTON H. KING 


S. Government and 
Sailor’s Haven, Charlestown, Mass. 


PRICE, .15 POSTAGE PAID 
$13.50 PER HUNDRED 


(Not prepaid) 


This collection of the work—songs of sailors—contains all those that 
were commonly sung by men in the American and British merchant 
They are the product of the men who sang them, and their 
use promoted team work and good humor. 
to revive them for the boys on our ships today, when to build and 
to man ships for merchant service is a vital matter 
were noted down from Mr. King’s own singing of them and are pub- 
lished itn an inexpensive pocket edition. 
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It is especially desirable 
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Becker (her husband) and Axel Simon- 
sen. None of the performers was over 
sixteen years of age. One of the prom- 
inent players on the program was Pur- 
cell Mayer, another sixteen-year-old vio- 
linist. He has done all his violin study 
with Mrs. Becker and.plays with a broad 
tone and musical understanding. Dor- 
othy Cranston Hess, in the Bruch Con- 
certo, also won praise. 

An interesting feature of a recent re- 
cital of folk-songs given by Grace Wood 
Jess was the wearing by her, in her 
group of American songs of Civil War 
time, of a dress which formerly was the 
property of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln and 
which was worn by her in the White 
House. However, Mrs. Jess does not 
depend on her costuming to make her 
recitals interesting. She is a certified 
pupil of Yvette Guilbert and has a warm 
endorsement from the latter. 

The Ellis Club gave a program yes- 
terday afternoon at Temple Auditorium 
for the benefit of the Red Cross Society. 
The soloist was Jeanne Jomelli. 

W. F. G. 





Symphony Orchestra Organized by New 
Haven’s Y. M. H. A. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 26.—The 
Y. M. H. A. of New Haven has organ- 
ized a symphony orchestra of good size 
which has recently given a benefit con- 
cert at the Bijou Theater, the proceeds 
of which went toward helping the de- 
pendent families of American soldiers 
abroad. The young men and women com- 
posing the orchestra assemble once a 
week for rehearsals. They are planning 
to master the higher forms of musical 
literature and are furnishing dignified 
programs at public concerts to raise 
funds for our soldiers. 





at the Rialto and Rivoli 


In conjunction with the Italian war 
films a musical program of Italian 
flavor is being given at the Rialto The- 
ater this week. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Hugo Riesenfeld, plays Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” Annie Ros- 
ner, soprano, sings an aria from “Gio- 


Music 


conda,.” and Carlos Mejia, tenor, gives 
“La Donna e Mobile,” from “Rigoletto.” 
The Rivoli Theater’s orchestra gives 
Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant” Overture, 
with Erno Rapee conducting. Selections 
from Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland” are 
given, and Julia Beverly, contralto, sings 
“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Lieutenant B. C. 
Hilliam of the Canadian Army was again 
heard in his own songs. 





Lazaro Engaged for Many Concert Ap- 
pearances Next Season 


Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
stepped into quick favor on the concert 
platform and next season will be on 
many concert courses throughout the 
country. The singer’s active season will 
open with a recital in Denver on Sept. 
26. Immediately afterward he will appear 
in Colorado Springs, and later in Wichita, 
Kan. Early in October the Maine Fes- 
tival audiences will hear the tenor, and 
from then on until the latter part of 
January he is booked in a score of cities 
through the East and Middle West. 





Engagements Permit Sophie Braslau 
Only Brief Respite in September 


Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, is one of the singers for 
whom there seems to be an all-year de- 
mand. At present she is appearing with 
the Ravinia Park Opera Company. After 
a three weeks’ rest in September, Miss 
Braslau will begin her regular concert 
season with an appearance in New York. 
Prior to the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera in November, she is already en- 
gaged for twenty recitals. A tour of the 
Pacific Coast is being arranged for her 
during next May. 





Bernard Sinsheimer Off for Vacation 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist, left New York last Monday 
for Lake George, where he will spend 
part of his vacation. He leaves the sec- 
ond week in August for Kennebunk, Me., 
where he will be the balance of the 
summer. 
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“Thrilled by Harrold” 


“Orville Harrold has never sung 
as well here as he sang last evening. 
His Aria was exquisitely given and 
his enunciation so fine as to charm 
every hearer. Harrold is an artist 
who is deserving of high praise and 
there was no question of the de- 
light and 
evening.” — Philadelphia Record, 


June 22, 1918. 


pleasure he gave last 


‘**The honors went to Mr. Harrold, 
who sang with such brilliant tonal 
quality and facility of execution that 
He 
took high D with an assurance that 
electrified 
awarded with thunderous applause.’ 
—Philadelphia Telegrapk, June 22, 
1918. 


he was tendered an ovation. 


the audience and was 


“The réle of Lionel was compe- 
tently sustained by Harrold, who 
sang with much beauty of tone and 
He made the 
part a virile and vital figure.”’-— 


Philadelphia Inquirer, June 22, 1918. 


splendid sonority. 


“Mr. Harrold was heard even to 
better advantage than on Wednes- 
day evening, the music, admirably 
suiting the range and texture of his 
voice, gave him opportunity to fling 
off his high tones. ‘Like a Dream’ 
was beautifully sung.’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin, June 22, 1918. 
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BOSTON *POP”’ AIDS 
THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


Capacity Audience Hails Agide 
Jacchia’s Program—Patri- 
otic Episodes 


Boston, June 24.—“It will be not only 
my pleasure, but I regard it as a duty 
to do this. I am an Italian and I realize 
what devoted aid the United States has 
brought to the Allies. I am always ready 
to do my part for the great cause for 
which we are fighting. And now that 
the Italian army has so gallantly blocked 
the Austrian advance it gives me even 
greater pleasure to be able to do this.” 

Such was Conductor Agide Jacchia’s 
preface to the “Pop” concert that was 
held last night in Symphony Hall, every 
cent of which was donated to the Thrift 
Stamp campaign which is under way 
throughout the State in an effort to 
boost Massachusetts’ quota to. the 
worthy fund. The public responded 


nobly and every seat was sold before 
Saturday night. Conductor Jacchia and 
his musicians were never in better form 
nor could a program more to the liking 
of a large and appreciative audience 
have been arranged. The applause that 
greeted every number was tumultuous 
and elicited numerous encores, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Marche Miniature” being the 
encore after the same composer’s “Valse 
des Fleurs,” and “Over There” following 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” excerpts. 

The four national airs that were in- 
terspersed with the rest of the program 
were greeted with significant bursts of 
enthusiasm and Boastwain’s Mate Mar- 
tin Kociss of the navy waved the British, 
French, Italian and American flags from 
the stage during the performance of the 
airs of the respective nations. Robert 
S. Weeks and William E. Chamberlain 
of the War Savings Stamps Committee 
were in charge of the arrangements. 

An event not down on the program, 
which illustrated the patriotic spirit 
manifest throughout the gathering, took 
place at the second intermission, when 
a “silent talk” was held on the stage. 











It divulged the fact that if the people 
who purchased tickets and received a 
thrift stamp in return would fill out 
their allotment to the June figure, $4.17, 
the grand total would amount to $12,510. 
It was then that Conductor Jacchia came 
to the front and announced that he 
wished to make the largest purchase of 
the night and asked for $50 worth. A 
voice in the audience announced that an 
$82 purchase had been made. “Well 
then,” blandly remarked Mr. Jacchia, “I 
will take $100 worth.” 

Charles F. Weed of the State Com- 
mittee on War Savings thanked the 
members of the orchestra for their kind- 
ness in giving their services, thanked 
Major Higginson for the gift of the hall, 
the management and attendants for giv- 
ing their services and the audience, in 
behalf of the committee, for being there. 
The State quota for the sale of war 
stamps was augmented to a substantial 
figure as a result of this — drive. 

oe 


Varied Program Presented at Astolfo 
Pescia’s Musicale 


A musicale was given by Chev. 
Astolfo Pescia, the noted vocal instruc- 
tor, at. his New York residence, Sunday 
evening, June 9. Many artist-pupils 
and musicians prominent in professional 
circles were heard, winning praise for 
their gifts. The first part of the pro- 
gram comprised works of Catalani, Puc- 
cini, Beach and Massenet, all of which 
were splendidly interpreted by Marie 
Levitt, Naomi Carpenter, Florence 
Blume, Janet Van Auken and Francis 
Gloria Cuce. Other delightful offerings 
were Massenet’s “Scéne Alsatienne,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. Melchoirre Mauro Cottone; 
De Beriot’s “Scéne du Ballet,” by F. 
Maltese; Giordano’s “Faville,” Van 
Westerhout’s “Palacca” and “Elegia,” 
composed and played by Giuseppe Albo 
Randegger; Cottone’s “O bella bocca,” 
an aria from “Andrea Chénier,” sung by 
Mme. Olga Carrara Pescia, soprano, and 
Puccini’s “Che gelida Manina,” given by 
Alfredo Salmaggi. 





Jules Falk to Play in Atlantic City 


Jules Falk, the violinist, will be the 
soloist on July 7 at the first of four Sym- 
phonic Festival Concerts on the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City. This is Mr. Falk’s 
sixth consecutive season under these 
auspices. 
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DUNCAN DANCERS AND 
COPELAND EVOKE JOY 


Collaborate to Enchanting Effec 
in Series of Novel 
Programs 


The first in a series of three evening 
constituting a “Dance Festival” too 
place at Carnegie Hall on Thursday ev: 
ning, June 27, when the Isadora Dunca: 
Dancers, with George Copeland, pianis: 
gave a program of extraordinary inter 
est. Mr. Copeland is well known to Ne. 
York music-lovers and his playing neve 
fails to charm and interest. His pa 
in the program added immeasurably t 
the enjoyment of the occasion. H 
opened with the first movement from th 
“Sonata Tragica” by MacDowell. 

Following this, the six young wome 
dancers interpreted several Chopin Noc 


turnes, Mazurkas, Etudes and Valse 
with exquisite grace and charm. Th 
first half of the program was closed wit} 
a brilliant and thrilling interpretatio 
in ensemble of the Chopin Scherzo in E 
Flat Minor as an encore. Ensemb|k 
numbers also marked the latter half of 
the program when a suite of five Valse: 
by Florent Schmitt and the Schubert 
“Marche Militaire” were presented. Mr 
Copeland also played a Liszt Etude 
MacDowell’s “Rigaudon,” Chopin’s 
‘“Fantasie-Impromptu,” two numbers by 
Rachmaninoff, “L’Aprés-midi  d’un 
faune” by Debussy, a group of Spanis! 
dances and Chabrier’s always delightfu! 
“Espana.” He added several encore: 
after insistent applause. 

The evening proved to be one of rar« 
enjoyment to the audience, which almost 
completely filled the hall. The program 
was long—it was nearly midnight when 
it was finished—but few left the hal! 
before the closing number. D. L. L. 








Spiering Continuing Summer Teaching 
at New York Studio 
Theodore Spiering is continuing his 
summer teaching at his New York 
studio. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


French Singers Engaged for Special Performances of French Operas Find Zurich Music World Over- 
run with German Propagandists—-Germans Spending Millions on Their Propaganda Through 
Music and the Theater in Switzerland —American Soprano Reaches Climax of Her Season in 
England in Two London Recitals—Debussy Position for Paul Dukas—University of Wales to 
Have Director of Music—Ernest Newman Maintains That There Is Not a Perfect Accompanist 
to Be Found and Probably Never Will Be—Paris Hears a Program of Jean Huré’s Music 














PECULIAR situation arose in Zurich 
fr recently on the occasion of the spe- 
cial performances given in that city of 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Meélisande” and 
Massenet’s “Werther.” These two works, 
representing two widely divergent schools 
of French music, were sung at the Zurich 
Municipal Opera as a feature of an offi- 
cial effort to make propaganda for 
French music in Switzerland to offset 
the aggressive propaganda the Germans 
have been carrying on for and through 
their music in the Alpine republic since 
the outbreak of the war. 

What has caused the French propa- 
ganda officials to be criticized severely by 
some of their observant countrymen is 
the fact that these special performances 
of French opera were set in an almost 
all-German framework. The principals, 
it is true, were French artists—Aline 
Vallandri, Claire Croign, Edmond War- 
nery, Thomas Salignac and MM. Du- 
franne, Vrénille, Clauzure and Radoux 
had been sent from France for the occa- 
sion—but with them and the music of 
the operas given the French element 
practically stopped. 

The state of affairs is thus pictured in 
Le Courrier Musical: “The performances 
were given in an opera house of which 
the director is a German, the choristers 
are for the most part Germans and the 
orchestra likewise is composed princi- 
pally of subjects of the Kaiser. The an- 
nouncements had been signed according 
to the German formula and there was 
even a German ‘von’ placed before each 
of the French artists’ names, which, 
needless to say, the singers protested 
against so energetically upon their ar- 
rival in Zurich that the objectionable 
prefixes had to be removed. Even the 
programs had German orthography, and 
such names as Elsa and Hanna Heber- 
lein appeared in the chorus list, while 
the Germanized words Logen, Balkon and 
Parkett were used in denoting the seat 
locations. Verily, it is a queer kind of 
propaganda that can be made under such 
circumstances as these. 

“We quite approve of having the 
Opéra and the Opéra Comique give per- 
formances in Zurich and elsewhere, but 
with their own chorus, their own orches- 
tra, their own ballet, their own bills and 
programs. We urgently protest against 
these hodge-podges that permit enemies 
to intrude in a work of national charac- 
ter and pervert its spirit. Such a per- 
formance can be only a makeshift at 
best, and we consider it unworthy of a 
great nation desirous of having its mas- 
terpieces known and appreciated.” ; 

It seems that several embarrassing in- 
cidents occurred. In the first place, 
when the French artists were being 
introduced, the German director of the 
theater had the effrontery to offer his 
hand to M. Salignac, who promptly re- 
fused to take it. Then a dinner was 
given to which the French visitors were 
invited, but they refrained from putting 
in an appearance in order not to meet 
the subordinates of Hindenburg. , 

They had an unpleasant experience in 
a moving-picture house also. Having 
strayed unwittingly into one run by Ger- 
mans, though ostensibly under Swiss 
management, they precipitately with- 
drew when they saw a French general 
depicted on the screen as receiving a 
kick from behind from a Prussian field- 
marshal. 

Summing up the situation and point- 
ing out that in all Zurich there is not a 
single French motion-picture house, 
whereas the city is swarming with Ger- 
man cinemas, the periodical quoted com- 
ments sententiously: “We censure no 
one. We merely state facts. But it is 
only right to say that there, where Ger- 
many is spending $5,000,000 for this 
purpose, we are contenting ourselves 
with an outlay of a paltry $16,000. And 
it is perhaps in this parsimony that one 
should look for the true causes of the 
state of affairs against which we pro- 
test.” 

* cs * 


Dukas Fills Vacancy Left by Debussy 

Paul Dukas, the French composer, best 
known here for his “Sorcerer Appren- 
tice,” for which all our leading orches- 


tras call his name blessed, and for his 
music drama, “Ariane et Barbe-bleue,” 
which framed one of Geraldine Farrar’s 
most noteworthy achievements of her 
career to date, has been appointed a 
member of the Upper Council of Instruc- 
tion of the Paris Conservatoire, to fill the 
vacancy left by the lamented Claude 
Debussy. 

For some time Dukas has been an of- 
ficial Inspector of Musical Instruction, 











Danza,” Haydn’s “My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” and Mozart’s “Berceuse” 
were “gems of their kind,” as fresh and 
dainty as could be, and that where she 
fell a little short was in her interpreta- 
tions of songs that demand a strong 
sense of tragedy, such as Purcell’s 
“When I am laid in earth,” or of com- 
edy, such as the old French “Jeunes Fil- 
lettes” or Mozart’s “The Spinner.” 
“Grace and charm were not lacking in 





Lili Boulanger, the Talented French Musician, Who at the Age of Twenty Won 


the Prix de Rome for Composition. 


Her Recent Death in Paris Was De- 


scribed by French Critics as a Distinct Loss to French Music 


by appointment of the French Govern- 
ment. 
* * ok 
London Climax for Felice Lyne 


So marked was the success of Felice 
Lyne’s early summer recital in London 
that the American soprano promptly fol- 
lowed it up with a second program. One 
critic mildly reproached her after her 
first recital for having limited the Brit- 
ish representation on her program to a 
Purcell air, with the result that on her 
second program there were songs by 
three living Englishmen—Easthope Mar- 
tin, John Ireland and Hamilton Harty. 
The most elaborate of her numbers on 
her second list were the “Coq d’Or” aria 
sung by Barrientos at the Metropolitan; 
“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” and the 
“Bell Song,” from “Lakmé.” 

As it was really London that cradled 
the operatic career of this American 
singer, Oscar Hammerstein acting as 
godfather, many Londoners have taken 
a kindly interest in her development 
since the season when she first appeared 
as a Juliette that convincingly looked the 
part. 

The London critics recognize “certain 
well-defined limitations” in the scope of 
her work. but, as one of them says, “in 
the branch of her art that she has made 
peculiarly her own she is admirable.” 
At her first recital the Daily Telegraph’s 
reviewer considered that her perform- 
ances of Rossini’s “Una voce” and “La 


her performances of these, but she did 
not quite succeed in catching their spirit. 
Otherwise, her singing was delightful.” 

In The Referee “Lancelot,” comment- 
ing on the progress she has made since 
her début seasons at the London Opera 
House, observed that her “command of 
tone-color is limited. but her dramatic 
perception has broadened. She sang 
‘Deh vieni,’ from Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro,’ with notable grace and purity, 
but she was heard at her best in florid 
music of light character, particularly in 
the Polonaise from Thomas’s ‘Mignon,’ 
which was delivered with great fluency 
and brilliancy, and was (in answer to an 
insistent demand for more) followed by 
the waltz from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ ” 

This pair of London recitals formed a 
sort of climax to Miss Lyne’s season in 
England. She has filled a number of im- 
portant concert engagements this year 
in the Provinces and Scotland, and has 
also taken the cue from many illustrious 
examples and sung at the “two-a-day” 
houses in the larger cities. 

* 7 * 


New Chair of Music for Wales 

Donations for music are none too fre- 
quent in these times. A round of ap- 
plause is always in order when a new 
one is heard of. The London Daily Mail 
announces that a gift of $50,000 has 
been made by anonymous donors to the 
University of Wales to further the estab- 


lishing of a musical directorship in that 
institution. Another practical tribute to 
a fact still unrecognized by the great ma- 
jority of people, namely, that music is 
an essential and not a luxury. 

* * * 
The D’Oyly Carte Company Carries On 

The longevity of the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company fairly challenges the 
longevity of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta themselves, the masterpieces to 
which the company’s energies are exclu- 
Sively devoted. 

Just a few days ago a wail was heard 
from a London chronicler over the fact 
that at the time there was not a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera to be heard in Lon- 
don. But shortly afterwards the D’Oyly 
Carte Company reached the English me- 
tropolis after a long road tour and set- 
tled down for a three weeks’ visit. Its 
repertoire for the first week consisted 
of “The Mikado,” “The Yeomen of the 
Gvard,” “Princess Ida,” “Trial by Jury” 
and “The Sorcerer,” “Patience” and 
“Tolanthe.” 

* * * 
Perfect Accompanist Not Yet Evolved, 
Declares English Critic 


Does the perfect accompanist exist 
anywhere? Ernest Newman doubts it. 
He knows several musicians who, each 
in his own line, may be regarded as al- 
most perfect; but the approximately per- 
fect accompanist he has never met and 
never hopes to meet. “Even the good 
accompanist is so rare a bird not because 
the species is extinct but because it has 
not yet been evolved.” 

The perfect accompanist, could we 
evolve him, would be very nearly our 
ideal musician, the well-known Birming- 
ham critic has been telling the readers of 
The New Witness. The wider any mu- 
sician’s knowledge is, the better; but, 
roughly speaking, we cannot expect any 
more of the singer or the pianist or the 
violinist than that he should be thor- 
oughly conversant with his own branch 


‘of art and the music that has been writ- 


ten for it. It is all for the singer’s good 
for him to listen frequently to the finest 
violin playing, and to try to give to the 
curve of his own phrases something of 
the suavity and continuity of the string 
phrasing; but it is not necessary for him 
to know Spohr from Corelli or Vieux- 
temps from Nardini. 

_ The accompanist, however, should be 
intimate through and through not only 
with vocal music but with music for all 
other instruments in conjunction with 
the piano, and with orchestral music. He 
must have an ear that combines within 
itself all the finest finesses of perception 
of the singer. the violinist, the ’cellist, 
the player of the brass, the player of the 
wood-wind, and the conductor. 

He must, that is to say, be so keenly 
sensitive to every shade of instrumental 
timbre thot, however he may be ham- 
pered by the limited resources of his own 
instrument, he will consciously or uncon- 
sciously aim at realizing these shades 
upon it. When he is rendering orches- 
tral accompaniments upon the piano he 
must know the scoring, so that he may 
reproduce what he can of the changing 
color and texture of it. Sometimes even 
a song originally written with onlv a 
pianoforte accompaniment, will contain a 
phrace that the composer has conceived 
in terms of an orchestral instrurent. 

Even when he is restricting himcelf 
to the pianoforte timbre pure and simple, 
the perfect accompanist will intuitively 
create a thouzand fine shades of which 
the ordinary hearer will rrobably remain 
unverceptive. He will know each com- 
poser not merely bv this song or that. but 
in his totality; and so he will know that 
a vianoforte texture that superficially 
looks the same in two or three cases will 
often have to be varied according to the 
composer, just as one veries one’s voice 
according to whether one is sneaking to 
this sort of person or that. He will not, 
for example. nlay the nimble. sunny 
sixths and thirds of Mozart or Bizet in 
the same way as the sentimental. fat- 
pastrv-like German sixths end thirds of 
the Brahms songs. He will know the 
secrets of stvle of every composer, will 
know precisely what denth of color the 
composer desired in certain combina- 
tions, 

Where, asks Mr. Newman rather de- 
spairinely, are we likely to find this ideal 
accompanist? Where are we likely to 
evolve him? And where is he to receive 
his training? 

* 7 ” 
A Jean Huré Festival in Paris 


One of the features of the music year 
in Paris has been a series of Soturday 
musicales given at the Théatre Edouard 
VII. The series came to an end the 
other day with a program devoted to the 
music of Jean Huré, the concert being 
imposingly designated a Jean Huré Fes- 
tival. A new series will begin on the 
fifth of October, J.L. H 
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COWBOY-SOLDIERS CHEER SINGERS 





Marie and Dorothy Smith Give 
Program for Men in the 
Western Camps 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 23.— 

Marie and Dorothy Faye Smith of 
Portland, Ore., are devoting their time 
and talents to singing in the canton- 
ments and naval stations under the 
auspices of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

They have been in San Francisco for 
the past three weeks, accompanied by 
their mother, Mrs. Harry Wayne Smith 
of Denver, Col., having just completed 
a tour of the Northwest, where they 
have had some interesting experiences 
in the spruce camps located in the heart 
of the mountains. These beauty spots 
are reached only after riding forty or 
fifty miles, part of the way over cor- 
duroy roads and then on flat cars in 


front of a engine. It was necessary to 
use a “Bill Horn” organ for accompani- 
ments, and much mirth was afforded 
when the accompanist could not pump 
fast enough, so that the songs pro- 
ceeded a cappella. 

Camp Lewis was pronounced the noisi- 
est and perhaps the most enthusiastic 
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Marie and Dorothy Faye Smith, Vocal- 


ists, Who Are Entertaining the 
Troops in the Far Western Camps 


camp yet visited, for here is found the 
Cavalry Brigade, formed almost én- 
tirely of Montana and Wyoming cow- 
boys. They received the programs with 
so much applause that the person an- 
nouncing the numbers had to demand 
silence before he could continue. When 
the singers left, the soldiers circled 
around their auto and gave lusty cow- 
boy cheers. 

Most of the men in the camps are 
fond of music and, besides the necessary 
Victrola, have instruments of their own. 
In one of the mountain camps was found 
only an accordion and a violin, but these 
did good service. The girls are always 
interested in tne musical condition of 
each new place and upon entering are in- 
variably greeted with music, either 
piano, Victrola, drum and traps, or the 
ever popular “Sing Songs,” which are 
wonderful to hear, and always enjoyed. 
Sometimes even during the “movies” the 
men very softly whistle and hum both 
old and new tunes, and when there are 
from five hundred to a thousand so do- 
ing, the effect is never to be forgotten. 
Each company has its own song. Is it 
any wonder that our American men are 
now known as the “Singing Army”? 

Many of the “Smith Sisters’” songs 
are written especially for them, and 
their programs are well varied with 
humor. In the afternoons they often 
give their “Rose Song” at the hospitals. 
Since coming to San Francisco they have 
sung at all the surrounding camps, ac- 
companied by Margery Morrison, pian- 
ist and coach of New York City, who 
is spending a few months in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Presidio here has proved one of 
the most enthusiastic stations, and -the 
young singers have appeared there sev- 
eral times, giving a special sacred con- 
cert on Sundays. Your correspondent 
heard one of the concerts last week, 
given at the Y. M. C. A. hall, which seats 
1000. Every seat was occupied, with 
many standing. It was an inspiration 
to see the soldiers filing into the build- 
ing, company after company, in perfect 
order taking their seats. When the 
singers and their accompanist entered 
they were greeted with cheers, which 
continued until thev took their places 
and began a duet. Their audience’s ap- 
preciation was shown by the absolute 
silence during the singing, at the close 
applause breaking forth in a_ storm. 
Song after song was given, comedy and 
pathos alternating, while in the popular 
and patriotic airs the men, at a signal 
from the singers, joined lustily in the 
chorus. . B. 





Vocal Pupils of Mildred Emerson Heard 
in New York Recital 


An interesting song recital was given 
by pupils of Mildred Emerson, the New 
York vocal teacher, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, June 17, assisted by William 
M. Pugotsky. violinist. Many singers 
revealing well placed voices were pre- 
sented. receiving praise for their work. 
The soloists included Mrs. Douglas Bas- 
nett, Kathryn Simonds, Helen Peterson, 
Myrtle Morg. Helen Solms, Agnes 
Jewett and Irene Forrest, sopranos; 








Mariel Haggerty, Alma Van Houten, 
mezzo-sopranos; Adele Eschwei, Frances 
Ungemasch and Gladys Meehan, con- 
traltos. The program was a well chosen 
one and comprised many excellent songs 
by Miss Emerson, together with works 
of Balfe, Gastaldon, Gounod, Donizetti, 
Strickland, David, Haydn and others. 





Heifetz Booked Heavily for Next 


Season 


Information has reached New York 
from several other large communities 
where Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, is to 
appear next season, to the effect that 
numerous applications for seats have 
already been placed with the local man- 
agers. Sixteen appearances have been 
arranged for Mr. Heifetz in New York, 
including six recitals at Carnegie Hall, 


~— 


two concerts with the New York P} 
harmonic Society and two with 
New York Philharmonic Society and t 
with the Symphony Society. Reque 
for Heifetz recitals have come from 
quarters of the country. Havana : 
the City of Mexico are among the lat 
places eager to hear him. The dem: 
for dates, of course, makes visits to su:} 
distant cities impossible; it has eye, 
been out of the question to allot a. 
time to the Pacific Coast this comi>: 
season, so heavy are the bookin- 
through the East and South. Mr. H.; 
fetz and his family are at present 
Narragansett Pier, where they will 
main for the summer. 





Mischa Elman recently played for tix 
soldiers at Camp Dix and Camp Upt: 
He received ovations. 
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LOESSER 


(Former Assisting Artist with Maud Powell) 











ARTHUR 


Pianist 





What the critics say: 


“Arthur Loesser’s piano soli, in the interlude, brought him 
such thunderous applause that he was compelled to give an encore. 
His interpretation of Chopin’s ‘Berceuse’ might be likened to the | 
sweet chimes of clarion bells, while Liszt’s ‘Rakoczy March’ was | 


given with the swelling grandeur of a great orchestra.’”’ 





San Francisco Call and Post 
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Widely Known Composer and 
Choral Conductor Discusses the 
Folk Music of His Race —Pleads 
for Its Artistic Development by 
American Composers — Educa- 
tion the Negro’s Great Need — 
Mr. Dett’s Career and His 
Work at Hampton 

By MAY STANLEY 


AMPTON, VA., June 12.—If your 
summer journeyings should this 
year lead you to Hampton—and many 
are the roads which lead to Hampton 
these days and many people travel them 
don’t leave without a talk with R. 
Nathaniel Dett. 

Mr. Dett has for the last five years 
been director of vocal music at Hampton 
Institute, but his name is linked in the 
minds of music lovers throughout the 
country with a_ group of widely known 
works that have the real American music 
—the plantation melodies of the South— 
as their inspiration. 

In the last few years Negro music has 
passed from the stage where it was either 
regarded lightly or ignored to the second 
period of transition, where musical 
opinion is divided as to the best method 
of treating it. One school holds to the 
belief that it should be presented in its 
absolute, primitive simplicity, without at- 
tempts at elaboration, and that only in 
such manner may this beautiful music of 
bondage be preserved to America. 
Another group of musicians, of which 


Mr. Dett is one of the leading exponents, 
believes that the better way of preserva- 
tion lies in development of the original 
themes, development that shall conserve 
instead of destroy the original charac- 
teristics and at the same time make them 
usable for presentation in concert form. 

It was to talk over this viewpoint that 
I sought an interview recently with Mr. 
Dett. 

The composer of “In the Bottoms” and 
“Listen to the Lambs” has a delightful 
setting for his inspirational labors. The 
broad grounds of Hampton Institute; 
the shaded walks; the satiny sheen of 
magnolia trees lifting up great, white 
blossoms to the June sunshine; the 
sparkling waters of Hampton Roads, 
seen at intervals through the trees, make 
up an ideal surrounding for one who is 
gathering and interpreting the melodies 
of the Southland. 

“To those of us who believe with 
Dvorak that ‘the future music of this 
country must be founded on what is 
called Negro melodies’ it is gratifying 
to see the large number of composers 
who have recently turned to the use of 
Indian and Negro folk tunes, if not as 
actual themes, as the acknowledged 
source of their musical inspiration,” said 
Mr. Dett. “In this country we are, mu- 
sically, in much the same position as a 
man who owns a valuable mine. The 
fact that there are minerals in the 
ground, that he has that great supply of 
wealth stored up, will mean little to the 
owner unless he utilizes it. We have this 
wonderful store of folk music—the 
melodies of an enslaved people, who 
poured out their longings, their griefs 
and their aspirations in the one great, 
universal language. But this store will 
be of no value unless we utilize it, unless 
we treat it in such manner that it can 
be presented in choral form, in lyric and 
operatic works, in concertos and suites 
and salon music—unless our musical 
architects take the rough timber of 
Negro themes and fashion from it music 
which will prove that we, too, have na- 
tional feelings and characteristics, as 
have the European peoples whose forms 
we have zealously followed for so long. 
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“The Negro people as a whole cannot 
be looked to as a very great aid in the 
work of conserving their folk music,” 
Mr. Dett continued. “At the present 
time they are inclined to regard it as a 
vestige of the slavery they are trying to 
put behind them and to be ashamed of it. 
Moreover, the prevailing manner of pre- 
senting Negro music to the public—the 
‘coon’ song of vaudeville or the minstrel 
show—has not tended to increase appre- 
ciation of it, either among the Negro or 
white races. 

“There is great need of education, con- 
tinued education, for the Negro, that he 
may properly appreciate the rare musical 
legacy bequeathed to him by his an- 
cestors. At the same time there is a 
still greater need for doing away with 
the slavish admiration in which the 
average American musician has held all 
things European. Surely, when a 
Dvorak, a Busoni, a Coleridge-Taylor 
and a Laparra can come over here and 
in a few months gather themes for some 
of their greatest works—gathering them 
from our slighted and ignored native 
music—it is not too much to hope that 
an increasing number of our own mu- 
sicians will come to appreciate fully the 
great fund of material that lies waiting 
at their hand. When they do we shall 
cease to be an ‘echo of Europe.’ 

“The argument is som*times made that 
when one takes a Negro themé as the 
basis for an anthem, a suite or a choral 
work it robs the music of its original 
charm—that it is no longer character- 
istic, that it does not truly represent the 
old plantation melodies. Yet, no one 
argues that the music of Tchaikovsky is 
not typically Russian, and Tchaikovsky’s 
work forms one of the finest examples we 
have of the use of folk tunes in the more 
elaborate phases of art-form develop- 
ment.” 


Something of His Early Years 


Mr. Dett’s gifts of composition were 
evidenced at a very early age and were 
the cause of getting him into trouble at 
frequent times with his first music 
teacher. 

“I played the piano ever since I can 
remember,” he relates. “No one taught 
me; I just ‘picked it up.’ I used to fol- 
low my two older brothers to the house 
of their teacher and sit, an interested 
spectator, while their lessons were in 
progress. On the rare occasions when 
the teacher happened to leave the room 
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A Chorus of Well-Trained Negro Singers 
who Are Helping in the Campaign Work 
of Hampton (Va.) Institute. In Circle: 
R. Nathaniel Dett, Composer and Director 
of Vocal Music at Hampton Institute 





to get more music I would slide from my 
chair, fly to the piano stool, and play 
until warned by my brothers that 
‘teacher’ was returning. After one such 
absence she became curious as to who the 
performer was, saying that the music 
was ‘better playing than my brothers 
did.” When they told her who it was that 
had been playing, she asked me to play 
for her, but I was too shy. Finally, she 
hid herself one day behind the curtains 
at the window and my brothers per- 
suaded me to play some of the things I 
had heard her play. The result was that 
she offered to give me free lessons. 


Youthful Independence 


“And that was where some of my 
troubles began,’”’ Mr. Dett laughed, “be- 
cause I never would play anything as it 
was written. I was always changing a 
composition and playing it in a way that 
I thought ‘sounded better.’ One day, in 
despair, my teacher told my mother of 
the very great dislike I had for follow- 
ing the score. 

“‘Send him home to me,’ said my 
mother, ‘and I’ll see that he practises 
the music as it is written.’ And she did 
—with a big switch, to emphasize my 
wrong-doing when I would stray to im- 
provisation from the printed page. But 
it didn’t cure me,” he added, merrily. 

Mr. Dett is Canadian by birth, a 
native of Niagara, Canada, and several 
of his better-known compositions are 
dedicated to leaders of Canadian music, 
notably the four-part chorus, “Weeping 
Mary,” dedicated to Bruce A. Carey, 
director of the famous Elgar Choir of 
Hamilton, Ontario. One of his recent 
works, “O Holy Lord,” an @ cappella folk 
song anthem in eight parts, had its first 
presentation by the Elgar Choir last 
year, at the Field of Honor memorial 
service for Canadian soldiers fallen in 
battle. “I’ll Never Turn Back No More,” 
an anthem dedicated to the Hampton In- 
stitute Choir and Hampton Choral 
Union, is an excellent example of the 
use of the Negro long-meter as the 
foundation of a serious music composi- 
tion. 

One of Mr. Dett’s unusual composi- 
tions is “Music in the Mine,” in which 
he has vividly pictured a day in the life 
of a Negro miner. It is based on tradi- 
tional Negro airs and is dedicated to 
Percy Grainger. Another descriptive 
composition which has found favor with 
many pianists is the Suite “In the Bot- 
toms.” Probably his best-known choral 
work is “Listen to the Lambs,” which has 
been sung in New York by the choir of 
the Church of the Ascension, by the 


Columbus University Chorus and the 
Music School Settlement Chorus, and in 
Syracuse by the Syracuse University 
Chorus. 


The Work at Hampton 


Mr. Dett graduated from Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music in 1908 and was 
the first Negro in America to receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Music for 
original composition. His instructors ex- 
pected that his brilliant pianistic gifts 
would lead him to the concert stage, 
but he turned his back on the more allur- 
ing prospect to take up teaching among 
his people in the South. He was director 
of music at Lane College, Jackson, 
Tenn., for three years, and under his 
inspirational guidance the Lane College 
Choral Society became a potent influence 
in the musical life of that city. From 
Lane, Mr. Dett went to Lincoln Institute, 
Jefferson City, Mo., as director of music, 
where his work with the Lincoln Insti- 
tute Orchestra is a widely known chap- 
ter of the history of that institution. 
From Lincoln Mr. Dett accepted the call 
to the wide field of service which Hamp- 
ton Institute offers. 

Anyone who has attended Sunday 
morning services at the Institute will re- 
call the wholly delightful experience of 
listening to Mr. Dett’s choir of seventy 
voices, which does unaccompanied sing- 
ing for the church services. Some of the 
finest Russian liturgic choruses are in- 
cluded in its repertory. There is a 
large day chorus of about 400 voices, 
which meets for drill, under Mr. Dett’s 
guidance, twice a week, and a chorus of 
night students, which meets once each 
week. Among the more ambitious works 
which have been given at the Institute 
may be mentioned Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden,” which was sung as the third 
concert of the May Festival of 1916. 
During the last year conditions which 
have arisen from the war have made the 
holding of a festival series inadvisable, 
as many of the leading choir members 
have been called into service. One of 
the most important of the musical fea- 
tures of the present year was the spring 
concert given at Cleveland Hall Chapel 
on May 27, under Mr. Dett’s leadership, 
when excerpts from “Elijah” and “The 
Rose Maiden” were sung by the chorus, 
with Bessie L. Drew, Clara D. H. Smith, 
Geoffrey O’Hara and Dr. J. T. Latti- 
more as soloists, and Mrs. R. Nathaniel 
Dett as accompanist. Many people who 
have not been privileged in _ visiting 
Hampton have become acquainted with 
the quality of its musical work through 
the annual tour of the Hampton Quar- 
tet, one of the three best known quar- 
tets in America, that has been heard 
from coast to coast in plantation melo- 
dies and the “Spirituals” of the South. 


Where School and Community Meet 


One of the admirable examples of the 
community spirit in music is exemplified 
in the Hampton Choral Union that is 
made up of colored singers, members of 
the different church choirs and music 
clubs of Hampton and the surrounding 
country, who gather at the Institute once 
a week for rehearsal. Under its aus- 
pices are given the artists’ recitals, 
which are a feature of the school year 
at Hampton, and which have presented 
such well-known artists as Myrtle Moses 
of the Chicago Opera _ Association, 
Harry Burleigh, Roland Hayes and 
Clarence Cameron White. 

Mr. Dett is fortunate in having a 
companion-worker in music in his wife, 
Helen Elise Smith, a post-graduate of 
the New York Institute of Musical Art 
and a pupil of Sigismund Stojowski and 
Percy Goetschius. Mrs. Dett has ap- 
peared in several concerts at the Insti- 
tute, both as soloist and accompanist. 

Writing recently in The Southern 
Workman on “Negro Music of the Pres- 
ent” Mr. Dett said: “A glimpse of 
the work of Negro musicians of the 
present day in handling their own folk 
tunes shows that they are at last awak- 
ening to the fact that there is a great 
truth in the words from Holy Writ, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven lies within.’ ” 

He was too modest to add a fact that 
is well known to those who have followed 
his work—that one of the main instru- 
ments in this awakening has been the 
young composer who turned his back on 
a more glittering career that he might 
aid in bringing to the world a greater 
appreciation of the beauties of Negro 
music. 
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Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 35 West 42nd St., New York City 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 

















Chicago, June 29, 1918. 


WHITNEY TEW, the eminent vo- 

* cal teacher, has been giving a 

series of Sunday afternoon programs in 

his studios. One of the most attractive 

events of the series was given Sunday, 
June 16. 

Viola Cole presented her pupil, Isabel 
Schrage, in Fine Arts Recital Hall, June 
26. 

Piano pupils of Helen B. Bulkley gave 
a recital at Adam Schaaf Recital Hall, 
‘June 26. Among those appearing were 
Mrs. Bessie Lane, Juanita Cook, Florence 
Fisher and Nora McMurray. Margaret 
M. Wylie, soprano, assisted. 

The Saturday morning recital of the 
Chicago Musical College was given, June 
29, by pupils of the vocal, violin and 


piano departments. Among those ap- 
pearing were Irene Zinter, Amy Gene- 
vieve Puterbaugh, Adelyne Morrison, 
Ethel Elkins, Herbert S. Johnson, Lillian 
Dyer, Gilbert Ross, Naomi Hamilton and 
Sydney Marks. 

The summer session of the Chicago 
Musical College opened on Monday. A 
large registration is announced for the 
teaching of Oscar Saenger and Herbert 


Witherspoon, the New York vocal in- 
structors, who are conducting summer 
courses at the institution. 

Bernice Seabury, pupil of Edoardo Sa- 
cerdote, and Lillian Dyer, pupil of Adolf 
Muhlmann, have been engaged to sing 
at the concerts to be given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia Park 
this summer. Marion Bergman, pupil of 
Alexander Raab, will play there July 12. 

Marie Herron, pupil of Mrs. Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, sang at a reception at 
Community Hall, Oak Park, June 25. 

Alfred Hilker, pupil of Rudolph Reu- 
ter, is now in the artillery service -at 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. Frank 
Mannheimer, another pupil of the same 
instructor, is now on a concert tour of 
two months, and will enlist at its end. 

A piano recital was given by Mary 
Jane Ward, pupil of Marguerite Kelpsch, 
at Lyeeum Arts Conservatory, June 21. 
She was assisted by Bertha Julia Cohn 
and Violet Freiberg. 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory was 
also the scene of a recital on June 25, 
when an appearance was made by pupils 
of Katherine Howard Ward, assisted by 
Marie Sweet, a pupil of Sybil Sammis 
MacDermid, and Mable Darfler, a pupil 
of Lemuel Kilby. 

Caroline Hess gave a song-recital at 
the Liela A. Breed Studios on the after- 
noon of June 27. M. A. M. 





BOSTON SCHOOL GRADUATES 





New England Conservatory Awards 88 
Degrees—Honors to Paul T. White 


Boston, June 28.—With an address to 
the graduates by Samuel Carr, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and the 
presentation of diplomas to eighty-eight 
young men and women by the director, 
George W. Chadwick, commencement ex- 
ercises were held at the New England 
Conservatory of Music last Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Highest honors were awarded to Paul 
Taylor White, graduated in the violin 
soloists’ course. Mr. White entered the 
Conservatory from Bangor, Me. He has 
been first viola in the Conservatory or- 
chestra during the past two seasons and 
has played much elsewhere with his 
wife. Laura Newell White, harpist. He 
has been chosen by Ysaye to be first 
violin of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which Mrs. White will be 
first harp. 

Honors were awarded to Agnes Helen 
Huit (Delta, Ohio), Douglas Partridge 
Kenney (Worcester), Sue Kyle South- 
wick (Alvin, Tex.), Hester Josevhine 
Deasev (Birmingham, Ala.), Ruth Eliza- 
beth Engle (Pa'myra. Pa.), Mrs. Flor- 
ence Booco Johnson (Honolulu), Mar- 
garet Flizabeth McSweeney (Framing- 
ham. Mass.). Edwin Moore Steckel 
(Oklahoma City), Charles Ansel Young 


(Cambridge), Helen McMicken (Raw- 
lins, Va.) and Iva Jane Thomas (Pitts- 
burgh). Among the graduates in violin 
was Pauline Tourjee Nelson, a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Even Tourjee, founder 
of the New England Conservatory. The 
commencement program was given by 
Charles Ansel Young, Paul Taylor 
White, Douglas Partridge Kenney, Kath- 
leen Cook, Louise Evangeline Bunker, 
Thomas Nassis, Alice Roberts, Claude 
Williams, Blanche Marietta Speer, Sue 
Kyle Southwick and Agnes Helen Huit. 
The accompaniments were played by the 
Conservatory Orchestra, George W. 
Chadwick, conductor. W. J. P. 





Cecil Arden Delights Hearers at Nyack 
(N. Y.) Club 


Among the many appearances that 
Cecil Arden has filled this spring was 
one for the Nyack Club in Nyack. Miss 
Arden made an excellent impression on 
the large audience. She sang two oper- 
atic selections, war songs, and closed 
the program with “Dixie,” which 
aroused such enthusiasm that many en- 
cores were necessary to satisfy the audi- 
ence. Miss Arden drew an audience not 
only from Nyack, but from places near- 
by—Sparkill, Piermont Manuet, Pearl 
River, Haverstraw, Suffern, Spring 
Valley, etc. So distinct was Miss Arden’s 
success that she has been re-engaged to 
appear in another concert in August. 


Aside from her summer engagements 
Miss Arden is announced by her man- 
ager, Emil Reich, for twenty-four ap- 
pearances the coming season, including 
a tour as soloist with the Miniature 
Philharmonic. 





Tampa Rotary Players Add Operetta to 
Season’s Performances 


TAMPA, FLA., June 24.—The Rotary 
Players have just ended three nights of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera “Pina- 
fore,”’ with large audiences at each per- 
formance. Early this winter Tampa Ro- 
tarians decided to give a performance 
each month for the Red Cross. Will 
Gregory of New York, then in Tampa, 
was procured to produce the series which 
included “Princess Bonnie,” “What Hap- 
pened to Jones,” and finally “Pinafore,” 
given with a chorus of eighty, and a 
large orchestra. At the piano was Mrs. 
Emily Tate, who accompanied Gilbert 
and Sullivan when the famous collabor- 
ators toured Russia. In the cast were 


Melvine Burts, Mrs. R. G. Lambert. 
Mrs. C. D. Pettingell, C. B. Clinch, 
A. Weidenaur, Frank Smith and Al 
Magnon. Earl Stumpf, a recent ad 
tion to Tampa’s music colony, was 1 
sical director. E. A. § 








Miss Van der Roest Pleases Larchmce ;; 
Manor Audience 


Katharine Van der Roest, pianist a 4 
artist-pupil of Florence E. Gale, the N. 
York teacher, was heard in recital , 
Larchmont Manor, New York on Ju . 
18. Miss Van der Roest gave a spl 
did interpretation of a program whi | 
included a Bach Prelude and Fug 
Beethoven’s Third Sonata, groups > 
Chopin and MacDowell works, Brahm.’. 
Rhapsodie No. 1 and Liszt’s ‘Cam, 
nella.” She disclosed marked skill. Ms 
J. Herbert Brown, soprano, sang cha) 
ingly numbers of Ronald, Woodm: » 
Clough-Leighter, and Cowen. The au 
ence was an appreciative one. 
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Another Triumph 


SUE HARVARD 


Selected from large number of Singérs for 
solo position at Temple Beth-El, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Re-engaged as soloist at 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York. 














She has a soprano voice of remark- 
able range and volume, with a fresh, 
clear, resonant quality and a wonder- 
ful purity of tone.—Baltimore Sun. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


ALLENTOWN 


WARREN F. ACKER 


(Associate: American Guild of Organists) 
PIANO. ORGAN, VOICE, HARMONY 
ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 


NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 44 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—lInterpretation 
Allentown, Pa. Studios ew York City 
1504 Walnat St. 64 West 40th St. 


MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
(Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown School of Music) 
Residence Studio: 46 N. Jefferson St. 


BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 108 South 13th St. 


EDWIN S. STETZEL 


PIANIST 
Leschetizky Princinies—Progressive Series 
Studio: Eckert Bldg. 
Prospectus upon request. 


SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: SAT.EM REF’D CHURCH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 
Studio: 1344 Walnut St. 
(Phone: 5540 Consolidated) 
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IRENE S. WALBERT 
PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
(Progressive Series) 
Studio: 24 N. West St. 





HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ; 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools. 
Reading, Pa. 





READING 








MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 
Studios: 259 cs. a St., Reading 
1813 Whitehall St., Harrisburg 


HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
32 South 8th Street 


GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Manager: Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele- 

brated Artists ’ 
Studio: 226 South Sth St. 


WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. G of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria Univ.) 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 
(Preparation for All Musical Examinations) 
Reading, Pa. 


GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Goneagte—-Reetiale-—-taetrastion 

**Pro 
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HENRY MILLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
(Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 
Studio: 319 South 4th Street 
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MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert—Oratorio— Recital] 
Studio: 317 North Gth Street 





OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—E nsemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South Gth Street 








SCRANTON 


HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 


HARPISTHR 
Concerts—Recitals 
1214 Quincy Ave. 


SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


FLAVIEN VANDERVEKEN—-VIOLIN 
CARMEN VANDERVEKEN—PIANO—THEORY 
2210 Washington Ave. 




















BETHLEHEM 
PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 
Concert—Recital—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Art of Singing 
Studio: 501 East Market St. 


T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Stee] Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 
JOHN H. SHEPHERD 


ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts— Recitals—lInstruction 
324 W. S4th St., New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TBACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 203 South Main St, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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James Stanley 


for the Camp Pianos 





Describes Life 
of Artists at Western Front 


New York Bass and His Wife, Eleanor Stanley, the Pianist, Entertain- 
| ing Troops in France Under Y. M. C. A. Auspices—Experiences 
| in a Sector Which the Germans Visit Frequently—Need Tuners 














During the spring just passed James 
Stanley, the New York bass, sailed with 
his gifted wife, Eleanor Stanley, pianist, 
to entertain our boys and our allies’ sol- 
diers in France under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Stanley wrote to MUSICAL AMERICA 
on May 31 of their experiences. It will 
be noted from his remarks that the letter 
was written during the German offensive. 
Mr. Stanley said: 

“Well, we had a very nice ocean 
voyage, no subs, got to Paris during an 
air raid, stayed there ten days, had two 
or three more raids (two in one night), 
but neither Nell nor I was killed. The 
first night of actual field service we sang 
for a colored regiment—the same one 


containing the two boys who had cleaned 
up about twenty ‘boches’ a day or two 
before. We were within two miles of the 
front and heaftd the guns at work two 
or three different times. 

“T am not allowed to mention the names 
of any towns but when we left the above 
location we began to get into the real 
thing. After giving a couple of pro- 
grams to some enthusiastic boys at our 
second location and having turned in 
kind o’ feeling that we were getting the 
hang of the thing pretty well, we were 
rudely awakened this morning by a 
heartless ‘Sammy’ about 3.30, telling us 
to be ready to leave at a minute’s notice 
to make room for a certain party of Ger- 
mans who had decided to come through 
the place where we were staying. This 
didn’t take us long as we keep our things 
packed most of the time in this particular 
region expecting just such orders. All we 
had to do was to put on our clothes and 
hats, powder our noses and go back to 
bed to await further orders. These came 
after we had had our breakfast in bed at 
a regular New York hour, ten o’clock. 

“A young Henry Ford then took Mrs. 
Stanley and some Y. M. C. A. canteen 
workers (nine in one car) about thirty 
miles to safety. This was accomplished 
only after strong protests from Mrs. 
Stanley at having to kiss both me and all 
our baggage good-bye. I was fairly sure 
she would see me again but the baggage 
we all had our doubts about. However,a 
corking young American soldier by mak- 
ing two round trips of the thirty-mile 
run saved both me and the baggage. 
Loud cheers. He and I and the baggage 
made the trip in less than an hour, which 
is going some in a Ford, I pause to re- 
mark. 


On Way to Quieter Surroundings 


“We are now on our way to a part of 
the front not quite so hectic and I know 
we are going to miss the excitement. I 
have some wonderful pictures of things 
of no military value but which I believe 
would interest you greatly. There seems 
to be some doubt as to just what may be 
sent out of France in the way of pho- 


DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 


& DRAMATIC RECITATION 
Recitals 
TEACHING DURING THE SUMMER 


44 West 44th. Street, New York 
FLORENCE 


KENISTON 


Soprano 
SEASON 1918-19 NOW BOOKING 


Personal address: 168 W. 75th St., New York 


VERNON D’ARNALLE 


BARITONE 
CONCERT 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


Studio: 1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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tographs and until I am sure I don’t feel 
like sending any at all. 

“T could write you all night about a 
million or more things over here, but | 
must turn in now. 

“Q yes! There is one very important 








James Stanley, American Bass, Now in 
France Singing in the Camps for Our 
Soldiers and Our Allies’ Troops 


thing I want you to shoot at our musical 
friends back there. If some kindly dis- 
posed person with a little money would 
offer to send over about two or three 
piano tuners to keep the camp pianos in 
some sort of shape, it would make the 
biggest kind of hit with us people who 
have to use them for accompaniments, 
and occasionally they could be used for 
solos. The Y. M. C. A. could send these 
men to the different camps very easily. 
This is very important. Get busy. 
“Sincerely, 
“JAMES STANLEY.” 

In the Fall Mr. Stanley is planning to 
return to New York and resume his con- 
cert work under the direction of R. E. 
Johnston. 





SAVANNAH’S FINAL “SING ’”’ 





Community Series Ends for Summer— 
Varied Recitals for Soldiers 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 26.—The Savan- 
nah Music Club closed its twenty-second 
season with a concert at Lawton Mem- 
orial. An excellent program was given 
by Mrs. Sidney McCandless, Jr., so- 
prano; Mrs. J. de Bruyn Kops, soprano; 
Minnie Baggs, contralto, and Helen 
quartet of soldiers from Fort Screven. 
The members of the quartet were Wil- 
liam Lockwood, violin; Louis Wiseman, 
flute; George Schwarz, ’cello; Salvatore 
a Cico, clarinet, with Helen Manning at 
the piano. Alma Sterly was chairman 
of the evening. The Junior Music Club 
gave an interesting concert to the sol- 
diers at Fort Screven, and at one of the 
May community “sings” gave part of the 
program, which proved a great success. 

The last “sing” of the season was held 
at the Auditorium on June 9. On June 
16 a “sing” was given at Tybee Island 
and a large crowd was present. There 
have been fifteen “sings” this season, 
twelve of them in the Auditorium, one in 
the theater, one in the park, one at 
Tybee. Francis Wheeler, baritone, song 
leader at Paris Island, has been the 
director and Helen Manning the accom- 
panist. Most of the prominent singers 
have tendered their services at different 
times. Mr. Wheeler has proved very 
popular and attendance at the “sings” 
has been large. Soldiers from Fort 
Screven and the Fort Screven Band, the 
Marines from Paris Island and the Coast 
Artillery Band have contributed inter- 


esting numbers to the programs. A 
unique feature was the singing of the 
“Marseillaise” by the _ sailors from 
French ships in ports. At these “sings” 
a most noticeable feature was the pre- 
dominance of young voices, due to the 
fact that Savannah now has a singing 
course in the public schools. Savannah’s 
supervisor of public school music, Estelle 
Cushman, is the only woman camp song 
leader appointed in the United States. 
She received her appointment some time 
ago and has done splendid work with 
the soldiers. She is also talented as a 
composer of children’s songs. 

The soldiers at Fort Screven heard 
Mme. Margaret Chapman in concert on 
June 24. She was a member of the 
original Boston Opera Company and is 
now touring the country singing at dif- 
ferent cantonments. She also gave a 
concert at Paris Island recently and re- 
ceived a warm welcome. M. T. 





Camp Merritt Men Enjoy Novel Pro- 
gram Given by Lotta Madden 


Lotta Madden, soprano, sang. at 
Camps Upton and Merritt recently and 
scored a distinct success on both occa- 
sions. Her program at Camp Merritt 
consisted chiefly of old-time ballads and 
some of Crist’s “Mother Goose” songs. 
These, she explained to the soldiers, were 
intended to take them back to childhood 
days. The men evidently enjoyed the 
novelty, for before Miss Madden’s de- 
parture they urgently solicited her re- 
appearance at Camp Merritt. 


Red Cross Concert at Kew Gardens 


The auditorium of the Kew Gardens 
Country Club was entirely sold out for 
the concert arranged by Frank La Forge 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, June 
18. The program was of such merit that 
all of the artists received an ovation. 
The quartet from “Rigoletto” and sex 
let from “Lucia” were both redemanded. 
The following artists gave their serv 
ices: Betsy Lane Shepherd, Edna de 
Lima, Rosalie Wirthlin, Ernest Davis, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Charles Carver, Raymond 
Vir Den, Ernesto BerGmen and Frank 
La Forge. 


MISS MENGES URGES MORE 
MUSIC IN CANADA SCHOOLS 


Violinist, an Ardent Propagandist, Has 
Converted Educational Author- 
ities in the Dominion 





Isolde Menges, the violinist, is now on 
her way to the Rocky Mountains. She 
will spend part of the holiday season in 
the Rockies and in Alaska, but the other 
part of the summer season will be util- 
ized in extending her children’s musical 


movement. This philanthropic move- 
ment finds, at present, its main expres- 
sion in providing free concerts for public 
school children. The idea-is becoming 
popular with the school boards in Can- 
ada. Miss Menges has been able to 
deni istrate to eighty of these school 
boards that children can respond to 
beautiful music and that school boards 
have teen in the past stultifying the 
spiritual growth of children their 
neglect in providing good and stimu- 
lating music for the children. 

Miss Menges uses the word “music” 
in its broadest sense. All the arts, she 
maintains, are aspects of music and as 
such have their clarifying influence on 
the moral side. She thinks that every 
child should be taught thoroughly one 
of the arts and that such teaching de- 
volves as a duty upon the nation. 





Alwin Schroeder Again with the Boston 
Symphony 


Boston, June 28.—A distinct acquisi- 
tion to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was made known when the trustees an- 
nounced the appointment of Alwin 
Schroeder, the distinguished ’cellist. Mr. 
Schroeder served the orchestra faith- 
fully and with credit from 1891 to 1903, 
when, with other members of the Kneisel 
Quartet, he retired in order to devote 
his entire time to chamber music. He 
returned in 1910 and remained two sea- 
sons. Next fall he wili rejoin the orches- 
tra for a term of years and will sit at 
the first desk of the ’cello section with 
Mr. Malkin. 
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The concert engagements of 


RICCARDO 


STRACCIARI 


for the season 1918-19 include among 
others those as soloist with: 


THE PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


ORCHESTRAS 


for their home towns 


and the CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


for Cleveland 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 





For 1919 Spring dates apply to his Manager, 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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LOIS ADLER 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Has filled many concert engagements in 
Europe and America. Prepares pupils 
for public work. 

721 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


‘Those wno did not hear Lois Adler’s recital 
missed a musical treat. Miss Adler is a pianist 
with powers of large and varied expression.’’— 


St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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BALTIMORE AGAIN POINTS THE WAY 


The city of Baltimore pays a very pretty courtesy to 
the guest within its gates. Mayor James H. Preston, a 
civic executive whose vision in matters musical is ex- 
traordinarily keen, has conceived an idea which bids fair 
to yield splendid fruit. Briefly, the plan, which is now 
in operation, is this: Each Saturday morning the visitors 
who are registered at the different hotels of Baltimore 
receive formal invitations to attend special concerts 
given by the Municipal Band. A special feature of the 
programs is community singing. The initial concert of 
this kind, writes MUSICAL AMERICA’s Baltimore corre- 
spondent, was given at the Court House Plaza on June 
15, when the available reserved seats were all taken 
by the guests of the city. 

Could anything be simpler or more felicitous? Henry 
Smith, let us say, visits the thriving metropolis of P 
to close a business transaction. He knows perhaps 
three people in the entire city, and none of these does 
he address by their given names. A stranger in a 
strange city, he counts the hours until his business 
affairs allow him to return to the familiar embrace of 
his home town. Such memories as he may carry away 
of P are not of the sort to kindle a longing for a 
return visit. He has been in P , but not of it. 

In Baltimore one happy little innovation will likely 
lend a wholly different color to the hours he passed 
there. Henry Smith may or may not be a music-lover; 
that of itself is relatively insignificant. What means 
a great deal to a lonely stranger is the kindly gesture 
of a great city to him, the individual. The chances are 
all that he will gratefully accept the municipality’s in- 
vitation to be a guest at its concert. Everyone is a 
potential music-lover: Mr. Smith, whose previous love 
for music may have lain completely dormant, may come 
away with a new feeling. It is well within the possible 
that Baltimore’s “Visitors’ Concerts” may add new com- 
panies to the vast army of America’s music-lovers. 

Baltimore’s plan is something akin to a masterstroke 
of psychology. It is the friendly, human touch that 
awakens the friendly, human spirit. Southern hospi- 
tality has found a new means of expression. Baltimore 
points the way; now let other cities follow. 


& 
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A NEW GERMAN ANTHEM 


The All-Highest is reported in search of a new Ger- 
man national anthem. A competition, or something 
along the lines of one, has been instituted in his domin- 
ions, but though poets and musicians have cranked up 














their inspirations as well as may be on reduced rations 
nothing has ‘thus far come of it. Compositions far too 
mediocre to celebrate the glory of the divine House of 
Hohenzollern caused the judicial conclave to throw up 
its hands in despair. The trouble began when the In- 
effable One came to the conclusion that “Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz” was useless because the British continued 
to sing “God Save the King.” If we do not err the 
British at one period contemplated dropping ‘‘God Save 
the King” because the tune was also that of “Heil dir 
im Siegerkranz.” Such is the reward of our ally’s 
famous bull-dog tenacity. In a question of musical 
proprietorship he holds on long enough and ends by 
carrying off the tune as his own, to the utter confusion 
of the Hun! 

Nobody ever wanted to despoil the Teutons of their 
awful “Wacht am Rhein” (which Wagner sneered at 
so handsomely), but that the Kaiser implicitly con- 
demns by his silence regarding it. The strange part 
of the situation is that the Beast of Berlin shouldn’t 
have made the new German anthem himself. He once 
wrote a “Hymn to Aegir,” with copious assistance from 
some of his more or less musically instructed minions 
and probably could commandeer the services of a Hum- 
perdinck, a Max Bruch, a Siegfried Wagner or even a 
Strauss to do a little better this time. There could be 
verses about the Lusitania, Belgium and other deeds 
of Teutonic glory by Von Tirpitz, Hindenburg and 
various of the minor deities. No committee would ever 
reject this anthem. 
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POOR DESTINN! 

Poor Emmy Destinn! Dogged by ill luck ever since 
the unhappy day she went abroad to visit her fiancé, 
Dinh Gilly, interned in Bohemia, she now finds herself 
barred from the stage for having openly affiliated her- 
self with the Czecho-Slovak movement. Some time ago 
report had it that she was singing for a pittance in 
the humblest surroundings besides enduring all sorts 
of wretchedness. She has not even the comfort of 
Gilly’s presence, for that artist has been released from 
his bondage and sent to Switzerland. She cannot leave 
Austria and return to America. She is denied even the 
poor satisfaction of appearing before the public of her 
native city, Prague. Yet Americans who admired her 
will now feel her worthy of greater honor than ever. 
For she has bidden defiance to autocracy in its own 
dominions and thus becomes heart and soul one of our 
allies. 

Perhaps in putting it thus we are doing her an in- 
justice. Emmy Destinn always was vehement in her 
Czechish nationalism—to such an extent, indeed, that 
more than once before the war she gave the Germans 
offence. They used to class her as one of the Metro- 
politan’s “German singers.” That was when the term 
was used only as an easy means of classification and 
meant nothing opprobrious. From the beginning of 
hostilities she set herself against the kaiser, however, 
and in the days of our neutrality, when pro-Germanism 
was fashionable in some musical circles, she never 
spared the war lord in her conversation. “Everybody 
knows the kaiser started it,” she used to say, “so why 
argue the matter?” This kind of thing from one of the 
Metropolitan’s leading “German” singers took a certain 
amount of courage in those days. 

Would that Emmy Destinn were back with us to-day! 
She had signified her intention of becoming an Ameri- 
can and had taken out her first papers. How welcome 
would be her voice at the Metropolitan in a time when 
good singing was never more badly needed! Her song 
recital before she left here three years ago was among 
the most unforgettable experiences of artistic delight 
we recall in the past decade. One can but pray that the 
miseries and privations she has been forced to endure 
may not impair her glorious voice in the slightest. 

WHEN THE “HIGH BROW” WRITES POPULAR 

SONGS 


A number of our prominent composers of the higher 
forms of music have turned their hands recently to 
the task of writing popular songs of war-time flavor. 
Usually they write such music under assumed names 
as they do not wish their reputations to be tarnished 
by identification with so-called cheap music. 

It must hurt the pride of these worthy composers to 
find that they are incapable of accomplishing the kind 
of thing they had looked upon as mere trash and to 
see their contemporaries of “Tin Pan Alley”: continue 
to reap the harvest while their own efforts to “write 
down to the masses” are rewarded by positive indiffer- 
ence. 

As a matter of fact, in the popular music field the 
George M. Cohans, the Irving Berlins, the Charles K. 
Harrises and the others of that class are better psy- 
chologists than the high-brows. They don’t have to try 





_ to be simple and “cheap” so that the public will under- 


stand them; they write naturally in the idiom of the 
public at large and they have learned that mere 
puerility is not a guarantee of success in popularizing 
a song. 
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—Phele te Bain News Servi: 
Mr. Murphy Obliges the Photographer 


On reliable authority we are assured that Lambert 
Murphy in this picture is not calling murder, fire or 
police, nor is he contemplating a hasty descent to end 
whatever troubles he may have on the court yard below. 
The idea of the picture is merely to provide the pho- 
tographer with a different sort of pose. The snapshot 
was taken at the tenor’s new home in 112 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York. 


Hoffman—Grace Hoffman, the New York soprano, 
was married recently to Dr. Jesse Willis Amey. 


Locke—Lydia Locke is entertaining week-end parties 
at her farm at Croton Lake, N. Y. Emil Polak and Mrs. 
Polak are guests at the farm house. 


Stracciari—Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, is now 
at his summer home at Long Branch, N. J., resting and 
recovering from the severe illness which attacked him 
last May. 


Cottlow—Thoroughly American is Augusta Cottlow, 
the pianist, despite long trips abroad and residence in 
Germany. Convinced that “sowing the seeds of vic- 
tory” is no idle slogan, she has planted and tends a war 
garden at her home in Bronxville, New York. 


Loeffler—Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Zaruba of Pitts- 
burgh have announced the birth of a son, Lionel 
Charles, on June 20. Mrs. Zaruba, before her marriage, 
was Emma Loeffler, former prima donna of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company. 


Lulek—A visitor to the main offices in New York of 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week was Dr. Fery Lulek, the 
widely known baritone and vocal instructor. Dr. Lulek 
is spending his summer vacation this year between Long 
Beach and New York. 


Craft—Marcella Craft, the soprano, who is summer- 
ing in Riverside, Cal., with her parents, is being kept 
busy responding to calls from various military centers 
near her residence. On June 26 she gave a concert for 
the Red Cross, and on June 30 sang at the Marchfield 
Aviation Camp. Miss Craft is spending much time pre- 
paring new programs for the 1918-19 season. 


Jordan—Dr. Jules Jordan, composer and conductor, 
has been notified that he has been proposed as a mem- 
ber in the Sociétié Academique d’Histoire Internationale 
of Paris. The Society was founded in 1903 by Frederick 
Mistral, the poet of Provence, and numbers among its 
members the most famous French politicians, artists, 
musicians, scientists and men in commercial life. 


Rosenblatt—Josef Rosenblatt tells of meeting a man 
in New York lately who after excitedly asking him if he 
were Cantor Josef Rosenblatt proceeded to narrate an 
episode which took place in Cracow, Poland, when Mr. 
Rosenblatt was but ten years old. He was noted as a 
wonder-child and a crowd had turned out to hear him 
sing on a certain occasion. He stirred his hearers to 
such enthusiasm that in the general melee someone 
picked up the little singer and carried him out to safety. 
“And do you remember being carried on a man’s shoul- 
der through the crowd?” he was then asked. Receiving 
an affirmative reply, his questioner exclaimed: “Well, I 
am that man!” 

Casals—Pablo Casals’ first letter since leaving Amer- 
ica has just been received by his friends. He tells of a 
delightful crossing, unmolested by submarines or any 
of the other modern devices for giving piquancy to sea 
voyages. He traveled on a small steamer and, to quote 
him, “the passengers were a society of ‘brave gens,’ like 
one big family, of which I and my friend were the spoilt 
children. We amused ourselves with poker, chess, etc., 
but chiefly by Catalan music and songs, which im- 
promptu concerts ended always in the three national 
hymns, that of America, Spain and France.” He said 
that he is occupying himself for the most part with the 
piano sonatas of Beethoven and the Bach chorales and 
clavichord exercises. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


HE prize concert review of the year 

is reproduced here. It concerns the 
‘Lonesome Tune” recital of Howard 
Brockway and Lorraine Wyman at the 
music teachers’ convention last week. 
[he review appeared in the New York 
imerican on Wednesday, June 26: 


Did you. ever hear a lonesome tune— 
a soft, dragging, melancholy melody, 
composed for sob purposes only? How- 
ard Brockway, the negro composer, ren- 
dered several yesterday at the annual 
convention of New York State Music 
Teachers at the Majestic. He blended 
mournfulness with sadmess, caressing 
the ivories with an expression so filled 
with yearning and anguish that it 
seemed the delegates would just nat- 
urally disappear in a cloud of gloom. 

He said hes gathered his lonesome 
tunes in the solitude of the Kentucky 
Mountains, where he spent three years. 
In these war days, he said, people now 
and then want to weep, and he expects 
to grow famous on the tears his latest 
lonesome tunes will cause to be shed. 


We want to know what happens when 
Max Smith, the ever accurate music 
editor of the American discovers what a 
sob sister of the reportorial staff did to 
the Caucasian composer. 


Damrosch Takes 
Aqueduct Prize 
Damrosch Leads 
the Whole Field 
These and other headlines in the New 
York dailies startled Walter Damrosch’s 
friends last week. Manager George 
Engles was kept busy explaining that 
Damrosch is another leader on the turf. 
Somehow, we suspect that Harry Birn- 
baum, the orchestra society’s press rep- 
resentative, had something to do with 
the matter. x * * 
Five 0° a Kind 
[Associated Press Dispatch] 
Teachers, actors, musicians, preach- 
ers and saloonkeepers were among the 
classes of which few made incomes of 
more than $3,000. 
*k of OK 
A psychological- typographical storm 
wrecked the name of the editor of the 
Consol last week. Of course, you know it 
is Monte Hansford. 
* * * 
HE MUSIC UNDER OUR WIN- 
DOW (Continued) .—3:27 p.m., Fri- 
day, June 28: At last a real band 
played, at the Italian Festa on the Public 
Library steps. The entire MUSICAL 
AMERICA staff looked out of the windows 
and cheered. 





Yvonne de Trévi.le Again Demonstrates 
Linguistic Versatility 


At the Russian meeting of the Educa- 
tional Alliance on June 24 the evening’s 
guests of honor were Yvonne de Tréville, 
coloratura soprano, and Mrs. Pankhurst, 
English suffragette leader. Miss de Tré- 
ville again demonstrated her linguistic 
versatility by singing a Rachmaninoff 
song in Russian. She later sang Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come,” in Eng- 
lish. The soprano has sung in their na- 
tive languages, during the past few 
months, to Hungarians, Rumanians, Bo- 
hemians, Italians, Belgians, French, 
English speaking people and Russians in 
New York City. The artist’s command 
of fourteen languages has made her in- 
valuable as a member of the National 
Patriotic Song Committee and as head of 
the New Music Committee. 





Family at Lake George for 


Season of Rest 


Homer 


Louise Homer’s new summer place, 
“Thrushwood,” at Lake George, N. Y., 
is in full vacation swing, with the 


noted singer’s family engaged in 
work and play. Sidney Homer, com- 
poser-husband of the Metropolitan 


contralto, has built himself a_ studio 
“workshop” near the new house. 
Louise Homer, 2d, a gifted young so- 
prano, is continuing her vocal studies 
under the watchful eye of her mother, 
Mme. Homer. Next season Detroit con- 
cert-goers will hear her in a program 
with her mother. Mme. Homer will sing 
again with the Metropolitan Opera, from 
November until the middle of January. 
After that time she will give a limited 
number of concerts. 





Max Jacobs Enlists | in ana Reserve 
Band 


Max Jacobs, conductor of the Orches- 
tral Society of New York and for many 
years head of the Max Jacobs String 
Quartet, has enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serves and will play clarinet in the band 
now stationed at Pelham Bay, under 
the direction of William Schroeder. Mr. 
Jacobs will give a series of orchestral 
concerts next season at A®olian Hall, 
featuring new compositions by Amer- 
ican composers on each program. 
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EINALD WERRENRATH, baritone, 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1883. 
His father was George Werrenrath, a 
celebrated Danish tenor. Received his 


education in the 
public schools in 
Brooklyn, t he 
Boys’ High 
School and then 
went to New 
York University, 
where he was 
graduated 
in 1905. 

When he was 
ten years of age 
he started the 
study of violin, 
but five years 
later gave it up 
to study singing 
with his father. 
After his gradu- 
ation from col- 
lege, decided to devote himself to sing- 
ing, and studied with Dr. Carl Duftt, 
and later with Frank King Clark, Dr. 
Arthur Mees and Percy Rector Stephens. 
Has been soloist in many church choirs. 
At the age of fifteen was bass soloist in 





Reinald Werrenrath 


St. Peter’s in Brooklyn, and later in 
Unity Church and the Janes Methodist 
Church. Also sang in the Munn Avenue 
Church in East Orange, N. J.; the 
Church of the Puritans and the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church in New York, 
and at the Irvington Presbyterian 
Church. 

Has made many tours through the 
United States, appearing with the lead- 
ing orchestras, and at the most cele- 
brated festivals. His first important ap- 
pearance was in 1907, when he appeared 
at the Worcester Festival. Soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, New York 
Oratorio Society, Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and many others. Created the 
leading baritone part in Pierné’s “St. 
Frances” in America; sang at the ten 
first American performances of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony; also created the part 
of Christian in Stillman- Kelley’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” During the season 
of 1918-1919 he will be heard for the 
first time in opera, having signed a con- 
tract with the’ Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Werrenrath married in 1909 
and has three children. Makes his pres- 
He aman on University Heights, New 

ork. 
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OW the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 
the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, 
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Steinway which grandmother 
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LUNCHEON IN HONOR 
OF CARUSO GIVEN BY 
MARGUERITE NAMARA 




















Taken After 


Luncheon in 
Honor of Caruso at New Home of 
Mme. Namara and Her Husband, Guy 
Bolton, at Kensington Park, Great 


Snapshot 


Neck, L. I. Left to Right, Back Row: 
Paul Longoni, Enrico Caruso, Mrs. W. 
A. Banks, Mother of Mme. Namara. 
Front Row: R. E. Johnston, Mme. 
Namara, with a Friend’s Baby, Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend 
Marguerite Namara, the soprano, and 
her noted playwright-husband, Guy 
Bolton, gave a luncheon a few days ago 
at their new home at Kensington Park, 
Great Neck, L. I., in honor of Caruso. 
There were present in addition to Mr. 





Caruso R. E. Johnston, Mme. Namara’s 
manager; Paul Longoni, Mrs. W. A. 
Banks, mother of Mme. Namara, and 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend. 

In the afternoon the party motored 
over to Mrs. Otto Kahn’s for tea and 
enjoyed their visit to her handsome new 
home at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 

Mme. Namara will make an extended 
tour of the country in recital and con- 
cert next season. 


Clayton County (Iowa) Teachers Hold 
Twelfth Annual Convention 


DUBUQUE, IowA, June 20.—The twelfth 
annual convention of music teachers 
of Clayton County was a decided success. 
Pupils representing fifteen teachers from 
eleven.different townships gave a credit- 
able afternoon program at Elkport, Iowa, 
June 13, and in the evening the teach- 
ers provided excellent talent. The net 
proceeds went to Red Cross and hos- 


pital supplies. Lucia Roggman of 
Garnavillo, Iowa, was appointed county 
organizer at the Des Moines Music 


Teachers’ Convention. 





Oscar Saenger Plans Tour in Rockies 
for Summer Recreation 


Oscar Saenger, the vocal teacher, be- 
gins a five weeks’ term of teaching 
shortly at the Chicago Musical College. 
I'rom there he joins a party of friends 
camping in the mountains of Utah, 
spending several weeks riding and fish- 
ing. Mr. Saenger expects to spend the 
remainder of the summer touring 
through the Canadian Rockies, return- 
ing to resume teaching at his studio on 
Oct. 1. 





Cantor Rosenblatt Sings at Dedication 
of Harrisburg Synagogue 


HARRISBURG, PA., June 28.—Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt of New York gave a 
sacred concert on the occasion of the 
dedication of Kesher Israel Synagogue 
of this city on Sunday evening, June 23, 
before a capacity audience. He was as- 
sisted by his own choir of five voices. 


L. @. B. 


Walter Anderson in New Quarters 


Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager of musical artists, on July 1 moved 
his offices to 62 West Forty-fifth Street. 
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M. E. A. and a report at the next meet- 
ing of the M. M. T. A. in June, 1919. 

George H. Fairclough of St. Paul was 
elected president; James A. Lang, Min- 
neapolis, first vice-president; Ednah 
Hall, Minneapolis, second vice-president; 
John Jaeger, St. Paul, secretary-treas- 
urer; Henry E. Mayers, Willmar, audi- 
tor. The elected members of the pro- 
gram committee include: 

Margrethe Pettersen, St. Paul; Edmund S. 
Ender, Northfield; William MacPhail, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. F. 8. Snyder, St. Paul; 
Emily Courteau, St. Paul. Board of Exam- 
iners: Sister Carmelita of Winona; Mrs. F. 
E. Church, Owatonna; J. Victor Bergquist, 
Minneapolis; Hollie A. Hope, St. Paul; Mrs 
Stocker, Duluth. 

Secretary Frederick W. Mueller re- 
ported the association to be on an ex- 
cellent footing, due to increased member- 
ship, especially noted in the active sec- 
tion. The increase in the number of ex- 
aminations for degrees has been accom- 
panied by an advancing high quality 
noted in the averages, it was reported. 
Emily Grace Kay reported for the board 
of examiners a total of sixty-seven ex- 
aminations during 1918, sixty for the 
licensed degree and. seven for associate. 
The examiners for associate degree have 
been Arthur Foote of Boston for piano, 
Rossetter G. Cole of Chicago for har- 
mony and history of music. The follow- 
ing named Minnesota board has conduct- 
ed the examinations for the licentiate de- 
gree: 
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Organ, G. H. Fairclough, R. B. Morton; 
violin, Mabel Jackson, Ruth Anderson, Ru- 
dolph Peterson; voice, Harry Phillips, Har- 
riet Lee, Denna R. Flaaten; piano, Sister 
Marselline, Emily Grace Kay, James A. 
Bliss; public school, T. P. Giddings, Carl 
Youngdahl, Alvina Boley. 


The following committees were named 
at the opening session: Nominations, J. 
A. Williams, Hazel Fleener, Mrs. Esther 
Jones Guyer, Mrs. Jessica DeWolf; place 
of meeting, Jessie Young, Adolph Peder- 
sen; resolutions, Mrs. D. F. Place Col- 
ville, Mrs. Wilma Anderson Gilman. 


Plead for Allied Musicians 


Co-operation and service; the develop- 
ing of music as a social art; the address- 
ing of the community simply in a musical 
approach; heart interest rather than ab- 
sorbing technical education; healing 
properties of music rather than instruc- 
tive; the need of balance; these were the 




















most musicians to the call for song lead- 
ers was pointed out with pride, also as 
prophetic of the character of “that grand 
saengerfest to be held in Berlin when 
the preparations for the glorious chorus 
of the Allied nations shall have been 
entirely completed.” 

The encouragement by army officers 
was pointed out in the statement that 
“it is as imperative that the soldiers 
sing as that they shall have expert com- 
mand of the rifle; that soldiers singing 
of home songs are not likely to fight 
with dishonor; that the training incident 
to mass singing has tended to the devel- 
opment of voice control and development 
whereby officers’ commands are the more 
readily heard and obeyed; that a more 
thorough Americanization is effected ‘in 
the enforced use of the English language 
by those of our own nation who, strange- 
ly enough, had not learned our own me- 














Principals of the Convention of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association at St. Paul last 


week. 


Hamlin Hunt, President; on right: Margrethe Pettersen, pianist; on left: Aurelia 


Wharry of St. Paul, a prominent member of the organization. 


salient points of President Hamlin 
Hunt’s address on “The Musician in the 
Community.” He said in part: “Our 
art possesses powers to heal, to inspire 
and to cheer. This should be _ the 
thought behind all public performances 
to-day. We may assist in keeping the 
nation steady. 

“We may be encouraged with the 
thought that if we lose all our profes- 
sional support we will only start even 
with comrades who will come back from 
the trenches. Why should we not give 
them an even start? Our community 
now extends to the other side of the 
ocean and the call comes every day for 
some help. We are still prosperous and 
even if we do not feel that our future 
is assured we cannot turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal for help to the musicians 
among our allies.” 


Music and the Soldier 


Mrs. Harry C. Palmer presented a 
phase of the community idea as applied 
in camps and trenches in her talk on 
“Music and the Soldier.” Briefly refer- 
ring to previous conditions when mass 
singing was incidental in the life of the 
soldiers, Mrs. Palmer proceeded to the 
development of Lee Hanmer’s idea 
whereby it has become a definite part of 
the training curriculum of the army and 
navy. The response of America’s fore- 


dium of expression; that the unifying 
effect of music among soldiers is an ac- 
cepted fact.” 

Frederick Mueller was called upon to 
speak extemporaneously on his work as 
song leader in the camps near by. 


“Music Destroys Anarchy” 


St. Paul’s newly elected Mayor, Law- 
rence C. Hodgson, said in part: “The 
times warrant the fulfilling by this body 
of a function in national purpose. It is 
unnecessary to defend the usefulness of 
music as a practical agent in life. It has 
been demonstrated as such. We need the 
spirit of music now, if ever, in a world 
of strife, confusion and violence. As an 
influence in the direction of affection 
and kindliness it has a place. 

“Music operates to destroy anarchis- 
tic tendencies, to foster, preserve and 
operate constructive citizenship. Music 
symbolizes human life, inasmuch as the 
success of an orchestral performance, 
for instance, lies in the coherency of its 
team work. It permanently affects the 
order and harmony of constructive liv- 


ing.” 
Community Music’s Place 
Grace Boutelle spoke upon “Musical 
Battalions.” Miss Boutelle declared in 


the cause of community music as a 
dynamic force, a direct supplanting of 
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the practical musician of yesterday bh 
the growing stature of the practical m 
sician of to-day 

It was pointed out as significant tha 
the community music movement had pr 
ceded by about three years the grea 
need of community work, national wor} 
world work. 

It was as though an unseen hand ha 
mobilized the musical forces of the lan 
for a definite purpose and the countr 
unconsciously made ready for the grea 
community test and accomplishment.” 


Music in Prisons 


“During the three years I have bee: 
connected with the Minnesota Stat 
Prison, there have been only two mus 
cians admitted to the institution,” sai 
R. J. Reichkitzer, musical director of th 
prison at Stillwater, in a paper read bh 
Mrs. Warren S. Briggs in the absen 
of the writer. Mr. Reichkitzer dre) 
from his experience in sustaining priso 
band and orchestra in the Stillwater i: 
stitution, presenting these organization 
just as much a part of prison life as th. 
industries which are widely known a 
making the institution self-supportin, 

One of the musical treats of the ses 
sion was the production of Brahms’ 
“Requiem” by the augmented choir o! 
forty voices from Westminster Churc} 
of Minneapolis, under the direction 01 
Ilarry Phillips, in the House of Hop: 
Church, Tuesday evening. It was 
noble performance. Hamlin Hunt was 
at the organ. The quartet choir con 
sists of Harry Phillips, baritone; Clara 
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Williams, soprano; Alma Johnson Por- 
teous, contralto; Walter Mallory, tenor. 

A reception was tendered the associa- 
tion by the Schubert Club of St. Paul 
in the adjoining parlors. Mrs. Jessica 
de Wolfe was in charge. 

George A. Thornton’s paper on “Or- 
gan Accompaniment in the Church Serv- 
ice” emphasized the importance of con- 
gregational singing and made it clear 
that it was not as a solo performer that 
an organist is engaged, but that “he is 
paid” to bring about general, intelligent, 
emotional, reverent expression on the 
part of the people. Singing of hymns 
by the convention delegates to illustrate 
Mr. Thornton’s points, in what was prac- 
tically a laboratory experiment, provided 
the dual: effect of refreshment and dem- 
onstration. 

G. Schoettle’s presentation of “The 
Need of Theory” provided an earnest 
plea for thorough musicianship on the 
part of the teacher. 

Margrethe Pettersen relieved the 
theoretical aspect of Wednesday’s morn- 
ing session with a demonstration of 
piano playing, which brought into play 
the pianist’s fine mental endowment, her 
emotional reaction and reliable tech- 
nique. * 

“Some Things” was the heading of 
Carl Jensen’s paper read by James A. 
Lang, in which the need of perspective 
was given emphasis as important in 
overcoming the tenacious inertia at- 
tached to over-attention to detail. 

An exceedingly interesting demonstra- 
tion of the “Upton Method” of teaching 
harmony to young children held the at- 
tention of the convention for a lively 
hour. The demonstration was conduct- 
ed by Emily Minnet. A group of chil- 
dren provided the working material and 
showed some remarkable results. 

J. Buchanan Morton’s address em- 
bodied an interesting technical discourse 
on “The Law of Key Release,” in which 
there was disclosed much original think- 
ing, with an urge toward individuality, 
involving pertinent attacks upon widely 
recognized schools of technique. 

“Keyboard Harmony” found its ex- 
ponent in Margaret Dougherty, repre- 
sented in the convention by Louise 
Bayha. 

Aurelia Wharry, soprano, substituting 
for Mildred Langtry, added to her pre- 
viously scheduled contributions to the 
success of the convention (as chairman 
of membership committee and a very 
active member of the program commit- 
tee) by appearing professionally, with 
Katherine Hoffmann at the piano and 
Jessie Wyckoff, pianist, in a_ recital, 
which was a delightful feature of the 
session. 


Applaud Avery’s Operetta 


The convention dinner in the St. Paul 
Hotel, Wednesday evening, was well at- 
tended and proved an enjoyable social 


prelude to an evening given over to 
Stanley R. Avery’s operetta, “Cupid’s 
Night Out,” and the one-act play, “A 
Husband in Clover.” This digression 
from serious affairs found further con- 
tribution in the dancing numbers of 
Lorna Dunn. Mr. Avery’s operetta was, 
of course, light and humorous. The par- 


ticipants were John Elvin, Alberta Mar- 
tin, Elsie Johnson and Edward Joncas. 
John Sea- 


Mr. Avery played the score. 


PCS 


At the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Convention. 
Avery’s Operetta, “Cupid’s Night Out.” 
Johnson in a Scene From “Cupid’s Night Out.” 





Schools,” as exemplified in the Minne- 
apolis public school system, was _ illus- 
trated by Mrs. Wilma Anderson Gilman 
and a group of children. A good attend- 
ance attested the general interest in the 
subject, as did also the discussion 
aroused. 

The piano recital of Gertrude Cleophas 
gave much satisfaction to the pianists, 
who found in her work a great deal to 
commend. 





Above: Principals in Stanley R. 
Below: Alberta Martin and Elsie 
On Right: George A. Thorn- 


ton, Who Read a Paper on “Organ Accompaniment in the Church Service” 


man Garns and Josephine Retz-Garns 
made cause for a good laugh in the skit. 

W. M. McClintock treated the subject 
of “Tone Production” from the stand- 
point of the physicist as distinguished 
from that of the physiologist and the 
psychologist. 

The recital by Beatrice Troendle, so- 
prano; Helen Sklenar and Justine 
Herder, pianists, exploited some fine 
talent and a nice degree of attainment 
in performance. 

“The Teaching of Piano in Public 
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The organ recital by H. Chandler 
Goldthwaite in the House of Hope 
Church relieved the tension of the stren- 
uous business meeting. 

The convention, said to be the most 
satisfactory held in recent years, came 
to a close with a brilliant recital by 
Frances Ingram in Plymouth Church, 
Thursday evening. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 


BOWERY HEARS MISS LUND 








Audience at Mission Applauds Soprano 
and Miss Eyvind, Pianist 


’ Charlotte Lund gave a recital at the 
Bowery Mission in New York on Mon- 
day evening, June 17. She gave great 
pleasure to the men with her singing 
of American songs by Rogers, Thayer, 
Beach, Koemmenich and Kramer, Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” Grieg’s “A Swan” and 
Maxwell’s “Keep on Hopin’,” as well as 
in her group of old songs, which included 
“Drink to Me Only,” “Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” and 
“Loch Lomond.” She was given hearty 
applause all through her program. 

With her appeared Vola Eyvind, a 
Norwegian pianist. Miss Eyvind scored 
in works by Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin, Liszt, Martucci, Debussy and 
Grieg. 





Syracuse Musical Bureau to Manage 
Raymond Wilson 


Raymond Wilson, concert pianist and 
teacher, of Syracuse, has arranged with 
the Syracuse Musical Bureau to take 
over the management of his concert 
work in the future. Mr. Wilson left last 
week for Oxford, Pa., where he will 
prepare his programs for next season. 





Florence Otis Singing in the Camps 


Florence Otis, the New York soprano, 
is singing in the camps for our soldiers 
these days. She has been heard at Camp 
Merritt, Tenafly, N. J., a number of 
times, once with Hallett Gilberté, sing- 
ing a number of his songs. On Thursday 
evening, June 27, she sang for the avia- 
tors at Hempstead, L. I. 





CAMPUS THRONG LED 
BY KITTY CHEATHAM 


Diseuse Provides Climax of Pro- 
gram Given by New York 
Military Band 


Under the greenwood trees of Colum- 
bia University, on Wednesday evening of 
last week, Kitty Cheatham taught a 
throng of people not only how to sing, 
but also how to understand “Our Amer- 
ica,” the new patriotic hymn by Alice 
Morgan Harrison and Augusta Stetson. 

Miss Cheatham appeared on the plat- 
form at the climax of the usual Wednes- 
day concert by the New York Military 
Band, and she was introduced by Edwin 
Franko Goldman, the conductor. The 
artist never looked more appealing, and 
she was so sincerely enthusiastic about 
the song that her spirit was infectious. 
Just before she appeared the audience had 
been singing “Dixie Land” and “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginie,” and was ready 
and anxious to learn the new song. Be- 
fore having the orchestra play it over 
Miss Cheatham rapidly sketched the 
verses, placing emphasis on the special 
significance of each verse, and impress- 
ing on her hearers the importance of con- 
ceiving and feeling the idea of each line 
as it was sung. 

Though handicappea by a cold, she 
bravely sang two verses, after first seiz- 
ing Mr. Goldman’s baton, conducting the 
band through the music and altering the 
key for the benefit of the audience. When 
at last the audience attempted the song 
itself it made a very creditable showing, 
and as Miss Cheatham gracefully con- 
ducted, throwing herself with the most 
whole-hearted earnestness into the part, 
the result was really a triumph. 

There is a peculiar and characteristic 
charm to these concerts out under the 
leaves and the clouds which makes a pro- 
gram linger in the memory. The slowly 
gathering shadows, the coolness and 
quiet of the evening, give the music the 
mystic gray poetry of twilight. 

The program on this occasion began 
with the “Raymond” Overture, and the 
first part included also two Tchaikovsky 
favorites—“Chanson Triste’ and_ the 
“Song Without Words’”—and the “Good 
Friday Spell” from Parsifal. Ernest S. 
Williams played the Schubert Serenade 
as a cornet solo and followed this with 
“Just a Song at Twilight.” The re- 
mainder of the program consisted of ex- 
cepts from the “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” the “Espana” waltz and Svend- 
sen’s “Norwegian Carnival.” 

C. F. O. 








Enlisted Men Hold Big Liberty “Sing” 
in Philadelphia Museum 


PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—One_ thou- 
sand enlisted men from the army, navy 
and marine camps in this vicinity were 
entertained on June 29, by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in the Society 
building. After the men had viewed 


the Society’s museum exhibit, hosts and 
guests joined in a big Liberty “Sing,” 
under the direction of Albert N. Hoxie, 
Song Director at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 
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Diction and “Word Illustration’ 











By FLORENCE HINKLE 














EW recognize the difference between 
diction and “word illustration.” The 
result is that we find singers ennunci- 
ating so clearly that they exaggerate 
their consonants and make the tone hard 
and thereby lose resonance; or exagger- 
ate the vowel formation to such an ex- 
tent that the tone is too free. Many will 


say that a tone cannot be too free, that 
real singing is the freeing of all mus- 
cular strain or tightness, but they do not 


realize that many singers when taught 
to relax from strain, over-emphasize re- 
laxation and as a result have no co-ordi- 
nation. When this occurs an unpleasant 
vibration appears which not only mars 
the beauty of the voice but often causes 
a deviation from pitch. 

Constant attention to articulation, 
breath and muscular energy is absolutely 
essential, but not only from one angle. 
A happy medium must be found. I do 
not say that exaggeration is never neces- 
sary, as it is very helpful in many cases, 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 


BARITONE 


In the East Nov. 15-Dec. 15—In the West Jen. 15-May 1 


when he sang “‘Elijah”’ 
at the Thrift Festival, 
New York, June 2, 1918 


The New York Tribune said: 
Oscar Seagle sang ‘‘Elijah’’ 
with rich emotional effect, 
and showed true under- 
standing of the tragedy and 
dignity of the part, particu- 
larly in recitive passages. 


The New York Herald said: 


Mr. Seagle was splendid 
throughout in the difficult 
arias he was called upon to 
sing. 
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particularly to circumvent echoes or vi- 
brations; but this must be handled ju- 
diciously and with great discretion. 
Every auditorium you sing in is differ- 
ent as to acoustics, and after a little ex- 
perience the singer will learn to sense, 
when he has sung but a few notes, what 
exaggerations are necessary in a particu- 
lar theatre. Often one has to accentuate 
an “S,” an “R,” or a “D” at the end of 
a word to make it carry, as for instance 
in a word like “stunned.” If the “D” is 
not dwelt on, the effect is “stun.” Then 
again in a word like “drone,” if the “o” 
is not exaggerated the tone stops Ml 
the deadening effect of the consonant 
‘“‘n.”” We mean to convey the sound of 
“Oh,” and must carry that formation on 
the tone in this way: “dro-o-o-o-” until 
the conclusion of the note when the “ed” 
must be added. If that were not done 
there would be very little tone, and all 
that could be heard would be a hard 
buzzing sound, something like this: 
“dron-n-n-n,” with the “n” predominat- 
ing. ; 

All these details of ennunciation and 
articulation must give way to the hair- 
splitting delicacies of “word illustra- 
tion.” For instance, the letter “R” must 
be dwelt on in words such as “crash” or 
“cruel” in order to gain both effect and 
tone, whereas in the word “charm” it 
must almost be neglected, or the word 
loses its delicate meaning. The aspir- 
ated “H” is often accentuated with great 
success for description and to create at- 
mosphere, and it undoubtedly helps the 
purity and quality of the tone. It helps 
breathing also. Can you picture your- 
self singing an aspirated “H” without 
taking a long breath? It cannot be done 
successfully. 

Let me add one more suggestion. Ex- 
aggerate articulation and ennunciation 
if necessary, for meaning, emphasis, or 
color, but do not forget that word pic- 
tures can often be gained by a slight 
musical accent or a suggestion of dim- 
inuendo or crescendo. The careful use of 
(much abused and often badly handled) 
rubato is of inestimable value, but I can- 
not speak of that now as it would take 
pages of careful analysis to go into its 
detailed advantages. I advise all stu- 
dents not only to learn the meaning of 
the word, but to make a study of it as 
well. 

A careful tempering of “word illus- 
tration” with clear diction is one of the 
greatest assets of good tone production 
and it not only concentrates the voice, 
but it helps interpretation, and above all, 
it paints the picture to the audience. 





Burlington, Vt., Hears New Works by 
Reinhold Herman 


BURLINGTON, VT., June 28.—Reinhold 
lL.. Herman, composer-pianist of New 
York, who is spending the summer at 
the musical colony at Malletts Bay while 
conducting his first class of Vermont 
pupils, made his first local appearance 
in concert, June 25, at the last of the 
three recitals given by Mrs. Florence 
Wood Russell for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. He was_ enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, contributing to the program 
Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude” and “Pastor- 
ale” from “The Minstrel,” one of his 
own compositions. Mrs. Russell, his 
former pupil, sang for the first time in 
this country an. aria from Mr. Herman’s 
opera, “Sundari.” The concert by the 
pupils of Mrs. Russell was made up of 
operatic numbers. Participating were 
Marin Sullivan, Norma Allen, Marie 


Chaperon, Marian Keeler, Mildred Kent, 
Natalie Hoyes, Katherine Pease, Pris 
cilla Aikey, Ardell Towne, Mrs. Georg: 
Partridge and Mildred Lamoureux of 
this city and Nan Hartigan of Rutland 
The high school auditorium was fille: 
to its capacity. 





Irene Williams to Tour with Creatore 
Orchestra 


Walter Anderson announces a tour fo: 
Irene Williams, soprano, with the Crea 
tore Orchestra for the munth of August 
covering towns in northern New Eng. 
land and eastern Canada and including 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec. Mis; 
Williams, who was heard in a success 
ful recital last May in New York, re 
cently returned from a New Englan 
tour. While in Boston she appeared at 
the Marine Camp and Hingham, Mass. 
and also at Camp Devens. On her re 
turn last week she sang at Camp Dix 





Helen Wagner Spending Summer in 
Study with Frank Hemstreet 


Helen Wagner, soprano, head of the 
music department of Troy Conference 
Academy at Poultney, Vt., is in New 
York this summer studying singing with 
I‘rank Hemstreet. Miss Wagner has 
sought Mr. Hemstreet’s advice to get 
some new ideas for her work, which will 
in addition to her teaching at the acad- 
emy, include some concert work in Ver- 
mont next season. 





Jacques Grunberg has left New York 
for his vacation and will return to New 
York in August to begin rehearsals and 
arrange the programs of the Miniature 
Philharmonic. 
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Florence Macbeth Sells Encore 
to Aid British Recruiting Work 


























Florence Macbeth, the Soprano, With Col. F. C. Jamieson, Sir Frederick Black and 
~ Capt. Whitwell, of the British Recruiting Mission 


LORENCE MACBETH has _ been 
giving much of her time and con- 
tributing her voice to aid the British Re- 
cruiting Mission in its work in New York 


and New Jersey. 

Her programs have been chosen with 
especial care, and a particularly effective 
number has been the song “Your King 


and Country Need You.” She was re- 
cently heard for this cause in Newark, 
and responded generously to the demand 
for encores. After her last number one 
man in the audience called out that he 
would give $25 for another encore. Sev- 
eral others added to the sum, and finally 
the encore “went” for $150, which was 
added to the treasury of the cause. 





ARKANSAS TEACHERS URGE GRANTING 
OF MUSIC CREDITS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Association in Annual Convention, Passes Resolution to Be Presented 
to State Educational Authorities—Wants Credits for Music Work 
Done in Schools and under Private Teachers If Pupils Pass Tests 
under Association’s Examining Board — Body Has Record for 
First-Year Examinations Among Members for Licentiate Grade 


AYETTEVILLE, ARK., June 25.— 

The Arkansas State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association has the record of having 
more first-year examinations among 
members for the licentiate grade than 
any other association, the number being 
twenty-seven. Also the Examining Board 
of the Arkansas Association is the first 
board that, before holding any examina- 
tions, was passed by the Examining 
Board of the Association of Presidents 
and Past Presidents of the State and Na- 


tional Music Teachers’ Associations. 
The Arkansas Association, at the an- 
nual convention in Little Rock, June 12, 
13 and 14, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution which will be presented to the 
State Board of Instruction and superin- 
tendents of public schools, asking for mu- 
sic credits in the high schools for work 
done in the schools, also work under pri- 


vate teachers, on condition that the pupils 
pass the examinations under the Exam- 
ining Board of the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the course of study being ap- 
proved by this board; and that time for 
music lessons and ‘practice hours be 
granted during school hours if necessary, 
and the practice hours be reckoned in 
the marking of the pupils’ examinations. 

The State Teachers’ Association, rep- 
resenting a body of about 3,000 mem- 
bers, in session in Little Rock in the 
early spring, approved the standardiza- 
tion of the qualification of music teach- 
ers adopted by the Arkansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association and the latter or- 
ganization hopes to find the schools as re- 
ceptive regarding the further advance of 
placing music on a basis of school cred- 
its, the same as other branches of educa- 
tion. 

Sixteen teachers were examined for 
the licentiate grade during the three- 
days’ convention and these together with 
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the sixteen members who had previously 
passed the examination under the na- 
tional board, make thirty-two candidates 
for the first year in which the examina- 
tions were held by the association. 

Two artists’ programs were given, an 
organ recital by Fred G. Smith, super- 
visor of music in the Fort Smith schools 
and organist at the First Christian 
Church, and a concert by the faculty of 
the music department of the University 
of Arkansas: M. D. Tovey, director ; 
Mrs. Mary C. Bateman, voice; David 
Mansard, violin, and Vivian Moliere, pi- 
ano. 

Mrs. Emile Trebing and her co-work- 
ers have done excellent pioneer work, 
and in the short time since the organiza- 
tion was formed (only two years and a 
half) have built a firm foundation for a 
strong association which it is believed 
under the direction of the new adminis- 
tration will become a living force in the 
advancement of musical education 
throughout the state. 


The New Officers 


The new officers are M. D. Tovey, di- 
rector of music department of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, president; Mrs. A. 
J. Kinney, Green Forest, vice- president; 
Mrs. Mary C. Bateman, Fayetteville, 
secretary; Fred G. Smith, Fort Smith, 
treasurer. 

Following are the members of the Ex- 
amining Board elected for a three-year 
term: Organ, J. J. Keller, Little Rock; 
piano, Martha Cline, Little Rock; har- 
mony and history, Mrs. C. E. Whitney, 
Little Rock; voice, Mrs. Emile Trebing, 
Little Rock : viplin, Mrs. Reah Jackson 
Irion, Dermott; public school music, 
Fred G. Smith, Fort Smith. Mrs. A. J. 
Kinney of Green Forest was elected for 
one year in the department of public 
school music. 

The following program committee was 
elected to arrange programs for the next 
annual convention and for the music ses- 
sion of the State Teachers’ Association: 
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And it has beauty of case design and staunch- 
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Piano, J. J. Keller, Little Rock; voice, 
Mrs. Emile Trebing, Little Rock; violin, 
Mrs. Reah Jackson Irion, Dermott; pub- 
lic school music, Fred G. Smith, Fort 
Smith; organ, Emile Trebing, Little 
Rock; harmony and history, Mrs. C. E. 
Whitney, Little Rock. 

The next convention will be held in 
Little Rock in the spring of 1919, at the 
same time as the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





Music Is Feature of Commencement 
Week at Blairstown (N. J.) Academy 


BLAIRSTOWN, N. J., June 19.—Blair 
Academy believes that music is a power- 
ful factor in the training of soldiers and 
is keeping pace with cantonment life. 
Every day, to drums and bugles, the 
battalion marches out to the parade 
grounds for an hour’s drill, then to the 
chapel. Once a week Harry C. Thorpe 
gives instruction in mass_ singing. 
Highly gratifying results have been at- 
tained in the singing of patriotic and 
other well-known songs and hymns. 
Music was a marked feature during the 
commencement week. Taking part were 
Martha Hadley, now studying with Jo- 
seph Regneas; Harry C. Thorpe, assist- 
ant to Yeatman Griffith and director of 
the Blair Musical Clubs; Grace Rey- 
nolds, organist for the Academy, and 
Blanche E. Wagner, head of the depart- 
ment of music. The annual concert 
given by the Musical Clubs and directed 
by Mr. Thorpe was heard by an enthu- 
siastic audience. 





“Freedom for All Forever” Rouses En- 
thusiasm in Los Angeles Recital 
Los ANGELES, CAL., June 20.—At the 
lag Day ceremony given by the Ana- 
heim Lodge 1345, B. P. O. E., at the 
Anaheim High School auditorium on 
June 14 Thomas Askin scored in B. C. 


_ Hilliam’s rousing song, “Freedom for All 


Forever.”’ 
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Peter W. Dykema: An Educator Who Is 
Bringing Music to the ‘Man in the Street’ 





Classes of People Have Sung 





A Commanding Figure in the Community Music Movement Is This 
University of Wisconsin Professor—Was a Founder of American 
Pageant Association and Pioneer in Development of Music in 
His State—A Magnetic Personality, Under Whose Baton All 

















HE last generation has seen no 

change within the ranks of those 
devoting themselves to the art of music 
that has greater significance and prom- 
ise for the future than the recognition 
that music is a complex art, which re- 
quires many and variously prepared ex- 
ponents of it. 

The old-time conception included prac- 
tically only one type, the performer or 
composer, whose function was the indi- 
vidual, personal production of music, 
and whose preparation was necessarily 
purely musical. To-day, while there is 
no abating of the esteem in which this 
keystone of the musical arch is held, 
many other types of musicians have 
been included in the mystic brotherhood. 
Of these the musical educator is of great 
importance, for with him to a large ex- 
tent rests the task of preparing the path 
for the reception of all music. His out- 
look, his training, his efforts are directed 
not primarily to preparing himself for 
performing, although this he can never 


neglect, but rather to a study of how 
he can aid in making the production and 
enjoyment of music much more genera] 
throughout the nation. 

Peter W. Dykema is an excellent ex- 
ample of this newer type of musician. 
A Master of Letters from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, his musical career has 
been influenced by that fine perspective 
on life which comes from a liberal uni- 
versity training. His study and inter- 
ests have not been confined to music 
alone, but have included many branches 
which would admit of legitimate corre- 
lations. He has devoted, for example, 
much time to the drama and the dra- 
matic instinct as a means of social ex- 
pression and as interrelating educational 
agencies. He was a founder of the 
American Pageant Association and from 
the first has been a leader in the com- 
munity music movement. : 

Four years ago, upon going to the 
University of Wisconsin as professor of 
music, he established in the Extension 
Division a Bureau of Community Music, 
which has been doing pioneer work in 
the development of music throughout the 


State. Believing that the soundest mu- 
sical structure can be reared only upon 
a universal participation in the produc- 
tion of music, the Bureau stressed com- 
mnity singing. Undoubtedly this activ- 
ity has done much to win for Wisconsin 
the title of the “Singing State.” 


Has Directed from Coast to Coast 


In addition to his work in Wisconsin, 
as chairman of the Department of Pub- 
lic School Music, Mr. Uykema has gone 
to many parts of our country for lec- 
tures and the directing of community 
singing. From coast to coast he has 
worked with groups ranging in size from 
a few hundred to several thousand and 
including every type of person from the 
prisoners at Sing Sing to the great 
groups of educators in conference as- 
sembled. 

It is hard to describe his method of 
work with a large group, for even that 
hardened observer, the professional re- 
porter, finds it almost impossible not to 
lose himself in the singing. What he 
does and says is simple, unaffected, de- 
void of the theatrical. He seems happy 
in the privilege of being with the group, 
genuinely pleased at the singing. Pos- 
sessed of an unusually winning and car- 
rying personality, he manages to estab- 
lish a friendly and intimate relationship 
with each one in even an immense group. 
It has often been said that he can make 
anyone sing, but he objects to the sug- 
gestion of compulsion in the word 
“make.” He maintains that everybody 
likes to sing and that the function of the 
community music leader is merely to 
supply the atmosphere which will make 
those present feel free to sing. 

So well formulated have his ideas on 
the various aspects of community music 
become that he has given special courses 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Gontralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice ; 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


jOSEF ADLER 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—BAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI suitbee 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. 
Phone Bryant 2178 

















323 W. 45th St., New York City. 


ELLA BACKUS BEH 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 
96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 








Teacher of 
Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


231 W. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY 1. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 








WALTER HENRY HALL 


| and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, | 





Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. | 


Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
67 West 58th St., N. Y. : Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. 
Summer address: Pittsfield, Mass. 




















DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New. York—9 East 59th St, 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 
CONDUCTOR—COACH— 


J, WARREN ERB °° Accompanist 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 

















| Frank 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


HEALTHY BREATHING 





postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Elizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSD 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Lita Miter HEMSTREET *Sindino®” 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 











Tel. Columbus 1405 | 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N, VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 
STUDIOS BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


DOUGLAS POWELL *P*°HiSzaii3°"* 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. ¥. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS bOGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES. ETO. 

















| Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 


818 West 57th St. N. Y 





ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 





246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, iio ta =e 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Be: 
lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUGKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASS. 














MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





110 Remsen Street 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals: Mr, R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 


Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


MAUD MORGAN, 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. n 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
| 


Harp Soloist | 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Comnany. New York 


Mme, C, TROTIN, 








TEACHER OF 


MUSICIANSHIP 
Includi Sight Singing, Musical Tho, Rhythm 
‘Studio 805, rnegie Hall, New York 


Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
Phone Bryant 1274 





1425 Broadway 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction. Frances G. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 








| 27 8. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 





e—Circle 1505 
Summer Addreas, Prince Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 THOM AS WILLI AMS 





EDMUND J, MYER 


| 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SUMMER TERM IN SBATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 





11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Oonn. 


Circle 1350 | 


| 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANNA B. ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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in the subject at Columbia Universit, 
and the Universities of Wisconsin, Mon 
tana and North Dakota. Much of thi 
material is now being embodied in 
volume soon to appear. 

For several years Mr. Dykema ha 
been a leading figure in the Music Super 
visors’ National Conference, having bee: 
its president in 1917 and the editor o: 
the Music Supervisors’ Journal since it 
founding three years ago. 

As chairman of a committee of thi 
organization he assisted in the selectin; 
of two pamphlets of songs for commu 
nity singing which have been used bh) 
the hundreds of thousands and hay. 
aided greatly in the revival of singing b: 
the great body of people. . 

Professor Dykema is a man of tre 
mendous energy, remarkable fertility o 
mind and sincere devotion to the caus: 
of music. He is ever ready to acknow! 
edge merit in others, is a born teache 
and has done much to develop competen 
leaders in public school and communit, 
music. It is from such men as he an. 
the many who have been associated wit} 
him that may be expected a large meas 
ure of the inspiration and guidanc. 
which will direct the course of musi: 
to serve the nobler aims of civilization 

EpGar B. Gorpon. 





CONCERTS IN SEATTLE 





Nordica Choral Club Gives Patriotic 
Program—Other Events 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17.—The sec 
ond Nordica Choral Club concert of the 
season was given on Monday evening at 
Odd Fellows’ Temple. The program 
was patriotic in character, following the 
usual custom of this club. National an- 
thems, songs of the Allies and the new 
camp songs made up the program, unde: 
the leadership of Milton Seymour. The 
soloists of the evening were Edna Craig, 
Olga M. Gilbert, Helen S. 
Mitchell and Agnes K. Larson. The 
Same program was repeated at Camp 
Lewis the following Sunday evening. 

A concert was given at the Christian 
Church in the Ballard district on Friday 
evening by the church choir, and the 
Kalophon Quartet, under the direction 
of D. Carlos McAllister. On the same 
evening Philip Kay Hillstrom, baritone, 
appeared in recital at the Boylson Ave- 
nue Unitarian Church. George C. 
Bailey, a blind pianist, appeared in re- 
cital at Meany Hall, University of 
Washington, on June 6, assisted by stu- 
dents of the College of Fine Arts. 

Pupil recitals of the week were those 
of Marie Gashweiler, piano; Agnes 
Ross, piano; Sara K. Yeagley, piano. 

Boyd Wells, after a sojourn of two 
years in the East, has returned to 
Seattle for the summer and will be lo- 
cated at the Cornish School of Music 
during the summer term. He replaces 
Dent Mowrey, who will conduct a course 
in Portland for the summer months. 
Letha McClure, director of music of the 
public schools of Seattle, will conduct a 
summer course for teachers at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
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Myrtle Thornburgh Received with 
Favor on Tour Through West 


Myrtle Thornburgh, the New York so- 
prano, 1s now on tour in Oklahoma and 
will be heard during July in Kansas, 
Colorado and New Mexico. In August 
and September Miss Thornburgh will 
appear in Nebraska and Kansas. With 
her on tour are Gladys Brainard, pian- 
ist; Captain Fallon, an Australian, who 
has been in the war, and Prince Rafael 
Emmanuel, a Mesopotamian. Miss 
Thornburgh _has been received with 
ro favor in her appearances on this 
our. 





Marie Torrence Delights Hearers at 
Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 


_ Marie Torrence, gifted young soprano, 
is gaining great popularity through her 
work in the Southeastern camps. Her 
recital at the Y. M. C. A. Building No. 
97 at Camp Wadsworth on June 18 was 
“different” in that classical concert 
numbers predominated, but from the 
first it was evidently highly appreciated. 





Camp Dix Troops Hear Miss MacCue 


Among recent appearances of Bea- 
trice MacCue, the New York contralto, 
were two concerts given at Camp Dix, 
in which she was assisted by Elsie 
Chandler-Douglas and Ralph Douglas, 
accompanist, on June 12 and on June 26, 
assisted by Chello Roselle at the piano. 





Catharine J. Williams of Mount Holy- 
oke, Mass., 16, has won the Marston fel- 
lowship in music at Vassar. 
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Herbert Witherspoon, the Noted New 
York Vocal Instructor 


Leaving New York on June 22, Her- 
bert Witherspoon went to Chicago, 
where he began his work as guest- 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College 
on June 24. He will be there for a five 
weeks’ summer session. 

Mr. Witherspoon is transferring the 
scene of his New York teaching for next 
season from Seventy-second Street to 
the new house which he has taken at 44 
West Eighty-sixth Street. He will be 
there from Sept. 1 on, opening his sea- 
son on Sept. 30. He will again have 
Graham Reed as his assistant in voice 
teaching, while Jacques Coini will teach 
the acting in the opera classes. Asso- 
ciated with him will be Edith W. Grif- 
fing and Marion Sims, accompanists; 
George A. Wedge, theory and harmony; 
Vito Padula, Italian, and Louise De 
Ginsheim and Sara Margel, French. 
There will be lectures by Dr. Arthur 
Mees and Mr. Witherspoon. ! 

A répertoire class for opera, oratorio 
and concerted numbers will also be a 
feature of the training at the Wither- 
spoon studios. 





Barrére to Teach in Boston During 
Summer Months 


Boston, June 29.—George Barrére, 
the renowned flautist, will open a studio 
on July 5 in Boston. He has arranged 
-to teach a large class of pupils during 
July, August and September. 





San Francisco Business Men Extend 
Use of Summer Place to Artists 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 24.—Mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Chamber Mu- 
sic Society are enjoying their summer 
vacation and working on next season’s 
répertoire under delightful conditions. 
John D. McKee, president of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, and John Coleman 
of the Lagunitas Development Co. are 
showing their appreciation of the art- 





Arens Vocal Studio 
New York 


and Conductor People’s Symphony Concerts 










will conduct his II 
| Third Annual Vocal Course | 

in PORTLAND, Oregon i 
at The Calbreath Studios 







from September 2nd to September 30th, 1918 






| Concert, Oratorio and Opera Repertoire i 






i] For particulars apply to F. X. Arens, Hood River, 
Oregon, until August 25th. Thereafter to Miss jf 
} Helen Calbreath, 860 Belmont Street, Portland, jj 
Oregon. 






} In view of the crowded condition of former Portland Hi 
courses, early reservations are indicated. 
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ists and their work by tendering them 
the use of Wood Acre Lodge, a fine resi- 
dence in Marin County with spacious 
grounds, deer park, swimming pool, ten- 
nis court and all the accessories which 
go to make up an ideal spot where these 
young men may work or play, as the 
mood demands. The house with its 
beautiful furnishings has been placed 
entirely at their disposal by the gener- 
ous owners. E. M. B. 





MAUD POWELL AND FRENCH 
BAND STIR CAMP MEADE 


Capacity Audience in Liberty Theater 
Applauds Noted Violinist—Band 
Delights Other Audience 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 28.—QOne of the 
largest audiences that has ever gathered 
in the Liberty Theater at Camp Meade 
assembled last night to hear the noted 
American violinist, Maud Powell. Every 
soldier greeted Mme. Powell with a smile 
of appreciation, which changed to one 
of hearty approval as the splendid artist 
revealed her rare art in a diversified 
program of favorite classic and familiar 
numbers. The soldiers’ applause proved 
their deep enjoyment of the work of the 
violinist. An evidence of appreciation 
was shown by the many calls for certain 
numbers through which Mme. Powell 
has given pleasure in person and by re- 
production on the talking-machine. This 
was the sixteenth camp that Maud Pow- 
ell has visited in her coast-to-coast tour 
of the military camps. The reception 
extended marked this as a banner musi- 
cal night. 

The same evening the French Military 
Band, conducted by Capt. Gabriel Pares, 
gave a concert which aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the soldier audience which had 
formed around Block G bandstand. The 
band is going the rounds of the training 
camps and is playing under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

The pupils of Florence Brown gave a 
piano recital at Fulton Avenue Baptist 
Church on June 27, which delighted a 
large audience. A class of twenty gave 
evidence of careful ace a . 








GIVE FINE BENEFIT CONCERT 





Miss Otis, Miss Beck, Hackett and 
Whipp Applauded in Stroudsburg, Pa. 


StroupsBurG, PA., June 15.—For the 
benefit of the Red Cross and Canteen 
Service a grand concert was given on 
Thursday evening, June 13, at the 
Stroud Theater by Florence Otis, so- 
prano; Alma Beck, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Hartridge Whipp. 
baritone. 

These fcur excellent artists gave the 
familiar “Lucia” and “Rigoletto” en- 
semble numbers with fine effect. Miss 
Otis scored in songs by Zucca, Warford 
and Gilberté; Miss Beck in a group by 
Beach, Irene Gardner and Mary Helen 
Brown; Mr. Hackett in Purcell, Harry 
Gilbert and Lemare songs, and Mr. 
Whipp in a group by Crist, Avery and 
Fay Foster. In addition, they all sang 
eperatic arias. In the middle of the 
program they sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” in which they were joined by 
the audience. Harry Gilbert was the 
efficient accompanist for all the singers 
except Mr. Whipp, who was accompanied 
by Leonora Fisher. 





Frederick Maxson Concludes Excellent 
Season 


Frederick Maxson, Philadelphia or- 
ganist and teacher at the Leefson-Hiller 
Conservatory of Music, has just closed 
a busy season. His new “American Fan- 
tasy” was favorably received at the dedi- 
cation of the organ at Memorial Chapel, 
Valley Forge, Pa., at the American Or- 
gan Players’ Club, St. Clement’s 
Church; at the concert of the Manu- 
script Music Society and at St. James’ 
Church, where it was played by Wesley 
Sears, organist. Several of Mr. Max- 
son’s pupils are filling church positions. 
His augmented choir at the First Bap- 
tist Church has been heard in much spe- 
cial work during the past season. 


GALLI-CURCI 


‘* The woman with the wonder voice ’’ 








Homer Samuels, Accompanist Manuel Berenguer, Fiutist 
Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue (Postal Life Building), New York 


















Honored by the Greatest Awards at 
International Expositions 


Endorsed by the Greatest Piano Artists 
of International Reputation 


Recognized as the Best for the Home 
of Culture and Refinement 


SHRalowoingjia 


Is an Inspiration to the Artist, 
the Teacher and the Student 
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The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK Sr. LO ; 
142 W. Fourth Street 323 5S. Wabash Ave. 665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olize St. 

INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 

18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1636 California St. 310 Sutter Street. 


EXPAND NEW ORLEANS 


SYMPHONY SERIES 


As “War Measure” the Orches- 
tra Plans Lengthy Season 
for Next Winter 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 29.—The 
Board of Directors of the New Orleans 
Symphony at a recent meeting at the 
home of Mrs. H. M. Field, founder, guar- 
antor and honorary president, took an 
unusual and interesting step. Acting on 
the theory that music is a war measure 
making for public poise, and instead of 
depriving the subscribers of the concerts, 
four of which have been given for three 
seasons, it was planned to give twenty 
concerts, ten to be subscription and ten 
popular price recitals. The entire cost 
will be $20,000. Ernest Schuyten, the 
Belgian violinist, who is at the head of 
his department in the Newcomb College 


of Music, will continue as conductor. The 
Philharmonic Society, taking the same 
viewpoint as the Symphony, has deter- 
mined to present five artists of interna- 
tional repute next season. 

Excellent musical numbers were a fea- 
ture of the ceremonies in connection 
with the presentation to New Orleans of 
a bronze statue of Joan of Arc, a smaller 
replica of that in New York City. The 
soloists were Violet Hart, Eola Berry, 
Mrs. Edward Marks, Mrs. H. H. Haas, 
Robert Gottschalk, Richardson Leverich 
and Irving Lyons. Lucille “Uafaye Tay- 





, 


lor sang an aria from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” and Mrs. Gideon Stan- 
ton sang Donizetti’s “Salut a la France.” 
“Our Country, ’Tis Our Love for Thee,” 
by Harry Brunswick Loeb, was stirringly 
sung by Hilda Whaley. Joanne Foedor, 
Louise Toomey, A. Huard and Frederick 
Goodwin, were the accompanists. Mrs. 
Clarence De Lucas and Mrs. Christian 
Schertz played a violin and harp duet. 
At the session of St. Margaret’s 
Daughters, at which Archbishop Shaw 
was guest of honor, the music was in 
charge of Blanche McCoard. Soli were 
sung by Mary Conway, Claire Carriere, 
Cecile Garrity, Blanche Avery Ehrmann, 
and Mrs. J. Ritayel. The “Second and 
Fifth Last Words of Christ” (Dubois) 
were sung by the choir of the late Passion 
Play. The soloist was Finette Feinecke. 
Father Avila A. Ethier directed. A com- 
position by Giuseppe Ferrata was also 
presented. F. 





Walter Pulitzer Gives Entertainments 
for Men at Fort Hamilton 


An ambitious entertainment for the 
soldiers was given by Walter Pulitzer, 
the author and publisher, at Fort Hamil- 
ton recently. The program was a varied 
one, ranging from vocal and _ instru- 
mental numbers to exhibition dancing. 
Mr. Pulitzer, who has been giving these 
camp entertainments throughout the 
whole season, closed the program with 
appropriate stories. The musical artists 
who appeared were Vera Barstow, vio- 
linist; Robert Regnier, tenor; Lucile Col- 
lette, violinist; William Simmons, bari- 
tone ; Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano; 
George Rasely, tenor; Frances Foster, 
musical director and accompanist. “Pu- 
litzer Nights” will be held throughout 
the summer. 
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Management: 
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“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS 
ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 





~ Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y 
6 East 8ist St., New York 
TEL. 687 LENOX 
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Congressman Helmus Endorses Our Stand with Regard to Bruckner 
:: Bill for the Establishment of a National Conservatory of Music :: 


















N the last issue of ““Musical America’ | told how a hearing had been held 
before the Congressional Committee of Education in Washington on what 
has been known as the Bruckner Bill for the establishment of a National 
Conservatory of Music. I also told how the bill had been advocated and 
also criticized by a number of people who attended the meeting, with the 
result that it was generally admitted that the bill was imperfect, had been 
hastily drawn and that nothing could be done until a new bill was sub- 
mitted. 

In connection with the matter | mentioned that a certain Mr. Jacob 
Hayman, an engineer, who no one seemed to recognize as having any 
particular musical interest, had taken occasion to make a mendacious 
attack upon me on the ground that | had consistently opposed not only 
this particular bill but any such effort. Readers of ‘Musical America,” 
and especially the members of the Alliance, realize not only how false but 
how ridiculous such a charge is. I have since been informed that Mr. 
Hayman represented the interests of a certain notorious musical sheet, 
which believed that thereby it could confuse the issue and arouse some 
prejudice against me personally. Truly a very inane proceeding. 

I stated that it was my conviction that a noble cause is never furthered 
by an immature and perhaps insincere effort to present it to a great legis- 
lative body. I further stated my position to have always been that the only 
proper way to go about the matter was to frame a bill, then submit it for 
criticism and possible amendment to leading educators, professors of col- 
leges, heads of conservatories, music supervisors at their various conven- 
tions, to prominent musicians, singers, players, and that when the bill fairly 
expressed the consensus of opinion on the part of representative and promi- 
nent members of the musical profession an endeavor should be made to 
secure the endorsement of leading artists). When that had been done | 
said the next step should be to go to work through the press and by any 
other means that could be obtained to arouse public opinion in the matter 
so that Congressmen should feel that a grgat public sentiment in favor of 
the bill had been aroused, which they were bound to respect. 

In this connection it will be interesting to notice that I have received 
the following letter from Congressman John Helmus, who was one of the 





board before whom the hearing on the Bruckner Bill took place. He write. 


as follows: 
My Dear Mr. Freund: 

I concur with your views exactly on the stand that you took as th: 
president of the Musical Alliance of the United States in the matter of th. 
establishment of a National Conservatory. While I appreciate the effort 
of any one who is endeavoring to forward the interests of such a splendic 
movement, at the same time | think we ought to have other than civil engi 
neers and laymen in the musical profession to testify before the Educatio; 
Committee. H.R. 6445, known as the Bruckner Bill, is very crudely draw: 
up and would have to be amended in many ways. 

While a bill or any measure before Congress for the establishment o:! 
a National Conservatory will never be seriously considered during the war 
I am glad to see, however, that music is playing such an active part not only 
in our cantonments but at the front as well, and great credit should bs 
given the musicians of this country who are willing to give their time to 
instill in our boys that inspiration which will redound to the glory of the 
musical profession and which will assist more than anything else in bringing 
about just such @n institution as called for in the Bruckner Bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HELMUS. 

House of Representatives, U. S., 

Washington, D. C., June 20, 1918. 

It will be seen that the Congressman agrees with me in stating that the 
Bruckner Bill was very crudely drawn. He also agrees with me that no 
serious consideration can be given to any such measure during the war. At 
the same time he admits the active part that music is playing. However, 
the important point is that this prominent Congressman, who is pre-emi 
nently interested, absolutely concurs with my views and supports the stand 
that I have taken as president of the Musical Alliance. 
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honor to help the cause. Wish you every 
success. 


President Pacific Musical Society of San 


Francisco Will S he Alli 
rancisco Will Support the Alliance F, FLAXINGTON HARKER. 


expect to send more memberships dur- 
ing the coming months. The subscribers 
are: Genevieve Young, Honolulu; Mar- 


Musicians Must Co-operate to Ensure 
Our Future Growth as a Nation of 






I send you $1 for one year’s dues, and 
take pleasure in joining the Alliance. 
As president of the Pacific Musical So- 
ciety of this city, I shall endeavor to 
interest others in the society to join and 
support this good work. 

Mrs. JOHN McGaw, 
President, Pacific Musical Society. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 12, 1918. 





Flaxington Harker, Distinguished Organ- 
ist, and His Wife Join and Heartily 
Endorse the Alliance 
I herewith enclose $2 for memberships 

in the Musical Alliance for Mrs. Harker 


and myself. I heartily endorse the aims 
of the Alliance and consider it to be an 


Richmond, Va., June 15, 1918. 





Ralph Henry Day, of Minneapolis Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
RALPH HENRY Day. 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 5, 1918. 





The Leckner Studios of Indianapolis 
Proud to Become Members 


Please find enclosed $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. We are heartily 
in favor of the work being done by Mr. 
Freund and shall be proud to become 
members of such an organization. 

THE LECKNER STUDIOS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 16, 1918. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


INC.) 


JOHN C. FREUND, President MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


UNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
ficld and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 
home life. 

To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 
advancement of musical culture. 

To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 
resident in the United States. 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


— 


to 
° 


ee 
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_Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 
the Secretary. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 











Music-Lovers 


I wish to express an appreciation of 
the principles and purposes of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States, to 
which no one interested in music could 
fail to pledge himself, if he be a true 
American, with the desire for the future 
progress of our Great Commonwealth at 
heart. 

America is to lead the world in estab- 
lishing worldwide Democracy, and musi- 
cians everywhere must cast aside per- 
sonal and professional prejudices and 
co-operate to insure our future growth 
as a nation of music-lovers, giving to 
every American the rightful heritage 
of Democracy, viz., the opportunity to 
know and love the best in all things. 
We must catch the vision of service 
Art should render to all humanity, and 
realize what part the art of music has 
in the great art of living. 

Yours for unlimited success to the 
Alliance, 

AMELIA A. MEYER, 

Organist of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 

Church, Teacher of Piano, Organ 
and Harmony. 

Terre Haute, Ind., June 18, 1918. 





Two Members from New Britain, Conn. 


To help spread the news of the excel- 
lent work this organization is doing I 
enclose name of a friend of mine, Mrs. 
R. N. Hemenway, with check enclosed, 
asking to make my friend a member of 
the Alliance. I enclose another eheck 
for myself. 

The Musical Alliance of the United 
States, Inc., will no doubt be interested 
to know that New Britain held its first 
community “sing” on Flag Day, June 
14, at their park, from 3000 to 5000 per- 
sons participating in spite of the rain. 

Mrs. ELISE TRAUT. 

New Britain, Conn., June 22, 1918. 





Thirteen More Members and Hearty 
Endorsement from Honolulu 


Please find enclosed money order for 
$13 to pay for the year’s dues of the 
enclosed applicants. All marked M. M. 
C. are members of the Morning Music 
Club of Honolulu. They all heartily 
endorse the aims of the Alliance and 
wish to help and hear more about it. I 


garet Way, Honolulu; Mrs. C. Tenney 
Peck, Honolulu; Mrs. Frank Atherton, 
Honolulu; Mary A. Richards, Honolulu; 
Mrs. John P. Erdman, Honolulu; Mar- 
garet Cooke, Honolulu; Lillian Parrish, 
Honolulu; Margaret Electra Clarke, 
Honolulu; Helen Grace Cadwell, Hono- 
lulu; Elizabeth Mackall, Honolulu; Mrs. 
A. G. M. Robertson, Honolulu; Gretchen 
Falke, Honolulu. 
Very enthusiastically, 
PEARL SUTHERLAND IDELER. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, June 7, 1918. 





Four Well-Known New Yorkers Join the 
Alliance 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ROSAMONDE CARREL. 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1918. 





Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
GRACE ANDERSON. 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1918. 





Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ASTOLFO PESCIA. 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1918. 





Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
OLGA CURRARA PESCIA. 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1918. 





Mrs. Arthur Bradley of Cleveland (Ohio) 
a Member 

I hereby apply for membership in the 

Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
Mrs. ARTHUR BRADLEY. 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 7, 1918. 





A Long and Much Needed Organization 


I herewith enclose check of $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

I express great pleasure to become a 
subscriber to a much and long needed 
organization, and know of no one better 
able to guide it to success than Mr. John 
C. Freund. 

MINA DOLORES. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1918. 
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“OUR SOLDIERS CRAVE SONGS THAT WILL 
EMOTIONALIZE THEM,” SAYS MRS. ATWOOD 














;ifted American Soprano Dis- 
Her 
Soloist in Camps—Kind of 


cusses Experiences as 
Music Preferred Depends on 
Type of Men Prevailing in the 
Hut—Discovered Two Nota- 
ble Voices Among Troops 





[ EAL cordiality and a charming smile 
met me at the door of Martha At- 
vood’s flat. Mrs. Atwood is a Bostonian 
ibsolutely without the “chilliness” some- 
imes and usually incorrectly attributed 
to the dwellers within the Hub of the 
iniverse. Her activities, and that day 
hey were many because she was just 
‘moving in,” were all permeated with a 
vayety and an omptimism very win- 
ning, and a kindliness very genuine. 
That we almost at once discovered some 
common friends, only added to the pleas- 
antness already evident and apparently 
ative to her happy atmosphere. 

Even when we spoke of the most hor- 
rible of struggles, now making tragedy 
out of the lives of one-half this world, 
the singery had her cheerful thought 
ready. 

“I think that we get a sense of gain 
ften through a sense of loss,” she said. 
“And the world is going to be a gainer, 
| do believe, through these horrors. You 
can’t sacrifice, as so many have done, 
for what you believe to be the highest 
vood, without gaining good. Indeed, I 
think that out of the seeming ruin of so 
much in civilization will come a higher, 
vreater civilization. As for music, it 
will surely gain. Not only in the smaller 
sense, of the direct gain to our own na- 
tion through the removal by circum- 
stances of so much that has been re- 
pressing to our individuality; but in the 
wider sense that great thoughts and 
great experiences, even terrible ones, 
make great art. Look at the Italian 
Renaissance—a war time throughout. 
And in music, to me the greatest of all 
the arts, it seems especially true that 
great thoughts mean great accomplish- 
ments.” 

We spoke of the soprano’s plans for 
the coming fall, and she mentioned that 
she was going back to her native New 
England to sing in the fall festivals of 
Portland and Bangor, Me. Asked to 
speak of her career’s beginning, she said, 
frankly, that she felt it even now at its 
beginning. 

“My coming to New York is another 
of the few musical milestones that have 
marked it so far,” she said. “I began 
early to sing, of course, as a child; sing- 
ing at little festivals and concerts in our 
neighborhood. My father was a Cape 
Cod-er, you know, a sea captain, and he 


” 








Martha Atwood, Soprano, Well-Known 
in Boston, Who Has Just Taken Up 
Her Abode in New York 


and my mother still live near the ocean. 
I spend as much time with them as pos- 
sible, as you can imagine. It’s so lovely 
to get back to them and to the quiet, 
free life one leads there. And yet, the 
more I see of New York, the more I feel 
it to be the ideal place for artistic ex- 
pression and opportunity. 

“For seven years I have worked at 
my singing, but never as productively as 
during the last four,” she went on. 
“Arthur Wilson, the teacher, and the 
most wonderful of accompanists besides, 
really gave me in those four years all 
the technique I have now.” 

It was mentioned that she had sung 
very successfully with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra among others; also 
that her work had been acclaimed at two 
Boston and one New York recitals last 
season, and Mrs. Atwood admitted the 
fact. 


Senses Drama in Concert Singing 


“T feel that oratorio and concert are 
my field at present,” she said, “although 
I sense singing so dramatically that I am 
often drawn toward the thought of en- 
tering the operatic arena. Only the 
thought of the tremendous additional 
training that would be necessary is per- 
haps a little deterring.” 

Mary Garden, whom the singer re- 
sembles somewhat in appearance, is one 
of her operatic idols, and it is her pleas- 
ure to recall that the critic of the Boston 
Transcript once declared the middle reg- 
ister of her voice also to recall strongly 
Miss Garden’s. 

“Tf I could characterize a song as she 
does a role,” Mrs. Atwood said vividly, 
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Feels That Music Will Gain 
Through the Great War—The 
‘Personality’ of Songs— 
“Unwise to Give Too Much 


of Oneself to an Audience’’— 


Her 


Oratorio and Concert 


Field for the Present 


“TI should have nothing left to wish 
for. Every song has to me a character 
that is like a personality, and ‘getting it 
over’ to one’s audience in concert is as 
important as getting a character across 
in opera must be to the singing-actress. 
And just in the same way one wants 
in concert singing that same mingling of 
poise and abandon which alone can vis- 
ualize a character to an audience. 

“In other words, you mustn’t give too 
much of yourself to an audience; you 
tire and confuse and overexcite them. 
You must not give the appearance of 
hysteria to your art. Your audience 
must give something of themselves back 
to you, and they will never do that if you 
give all of yourself to them. On the 
other hand, if you give too little, if you 
hold yourself back with too strong a 
hand, the audience isn’t piqued by the 
thought of more to come that you have 
in reserve. It simply pronounces you 
cold and uninteresting. It’s very diffi- 
cult to strike that happy medium where- 
by you do truly throw yourself into your 
work, but not too much of yourself. 





Singing in the Camps 

“One place where you can’t help giv- 
ing all the enthusiasm that is in you is 
in camp work,” she went on. “In those 
Y. M. C. A. huts and camp auditoriums 
the atmosphere is highly charged with 
vitality, intense interest, enthusiasm, 
emotion of all sorts repressed by those 
dear boys, some of them so sad, others 
so gay, but all so courageous and splen- 
did. You can’t help its making you sing 


as you have never sung before. And 
then they come and hang around the 
piano and coax for ‘just one more song’ 

‘Ah, go on! Just sing us one more,’ 
and you can’t refuse them. You can’t 
do anything but love them! 

“I’d sing and sing, sometimes, until 
I was tired, and then we’d pick a boy 
here and-there from the voices that 
stood out, and make up duets and quar- 
tets with them. Then there are two boys 
I discovered with wonderful voices, vet- 
erans of this war (think of it!) already. 
One is a Russian of seventeen, the other 
a Belgian of nineteen. They have been 
giving some concerts with me at the 
camps.” 

As to the kind of music preferred, 
Mrs. Atwood thinks it depends on the 
type of men prevailing in the particular 
camp or hut. 

“If you get a camp full of country 
boys, as I did lately, all from the small- 
est of Indiana towns, for instance, those 
will want you to sing ‘Indiana’ or ‘On 
the Banks of the Wabash,’ much more 
than anything you could mention. * But 
if you happen to get a detachment of 
boys who have heard classic music all 
their lives or are from a town that is 
perhaps the musical center of their 
State, they may want different things. 
On the whole, I should say they want 
what emotionalizes them; either with 
joy or war-enthusiasm, or even with 
the home-longing. ‘They have very hard 
work,’ one captain said to me, ‘nine or 
ten hours a day, and they must have 
something totally different.’ So I try 
to give it to them. They love waltz 
songs especially. Rhythm underlies 
their drill and their marching, so I sup- 
pose that is the reason, or it may be that 
it recalls their love of dancing. At any 
rate, those songs are always the favor- 
ites.” 

The “handy man” came in for more 
directions just at that minute, and the 
singer excused herself. 

“He’s really a little bit too ‘handy’ 
to-day,” she remarked on returning. “It’s 
the irony of fate that he should have 
been totally invisible for whole days 
when I needed him badly, and now show 
up, anxious for work, just when I have 
a guest.” 

We laughed together over the “handy 
man’s” vagaries and on that pleasant 
note our pleasant hour ended. 

CLARE PEELER. 








MAY PETERSON BACK 
FROM CAMPS LADEN 
DOWN WITH TROPHIES 




















May Peterson, Soprano 


May Peterson, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, has returned from her 
trip of the camps the proud possessor of 


a variegated collection of military but- 
tons and insignia. The men who heard 
her sing at Camp Lee, Va., enjoyed her 
concert so much that when one of them 
conceived the idea of presenting Miss 
Peterson with a few buttons as memen- 
tos of his appreciation, any number of 
the soldiers immediately followed suit 
with the result that a pile of. buttons 
and emblems accumulated with alarming 
rapidity. 

Miss Peterson wondered how she was 
ever to take them with her, much less 
wear them, when one of the men re- 
marked her embarrassment. He pro- 
ceeded to settle the difficulty by suggest- 
ing that she be given a souvenir from 
each company of the regiment. This 
was satisfactory to all but one of the 
boys, who said: 

“T don’t care what you all do, as long 
as Miss Peterson wears my button.” 
Miss Peterson graciously consented and 
made the soldier a happy mortal that 
evening. 

At Camp Vail the wildest sort of en- 
thusiasm prevailed after her concert, 
and the troops crowded about personally 
telling her of their enjoyment. The 
Sergeant in charge of the telegraph at 
headquarters, many years in the service, 
shook hands with Miss Peterson, too, 
and the next day the wonder of it all 
was still upon him, for he said to the 
camp secretary: “Think of her shakin’ 
hands with an old codger like me! And 
me with my hair all mussed up!” 


And the camp secretary, besides tell- 
ing Miss Peterson that it was one of the 
most wonderful concerts they had ever 
had, added: “Why, the boys just swear 
by you!” 





“In the richness and charm of her singing Miss Conklin fascinated her audience’’—Bristol, 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC | 








LITTLE booklet by Dr. Simon N. 
Patten called “Songs of America”* 
is issued by B. W. Huebsch, the New 
York book publisher. It is a curious af- 
fair: it is subtitled “a union of religious, 
patriotic and social sentiment.” In 
the “press matter’ submitted with the 
book by the publisher we learn that “Dr. 
Patten was for many years professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and that 
no teacher has stimulated more progres- 
sive thinking on economics than he. His 
influence has been extensive through the 
fact that so many of his students are now 
teaching his ideas in colleges throughout 
the land. But his mind ranges beyond a 
single subject and nothing that relates to 
the mental processes of man escapes him. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Dr. 
Patten than his adventure into the field 
of song which interests him as a social 
index.” (The italics are ours!) 
There follows a long statement by Dr. 


Patten, in which he speaks in a very pro- 
fessorial manner. For example: 


“It may seem presumptuous for one who 
does not pretend to be a poet to attempt to 
write songs. But such is my confession and 
my endeavor. Songs are but a better ex- 
pression of what has often been said. They 
belong to folk lore and not to literature, they 
are growths not creatures, self expressions, 
not dramatic scenes. It is the music which 
elevates them into the superrealm, and to 
this music the song writer must subordinate 
himself. He merely starts a current of 


emotion which gains its expression through 
the marvelous perfection of the human voice. 

“Differ as people may, in form, color or 
thought, the voice has a language which all 
appreciate. It is thus a true social force 


which binds but never severs. Hatred, lust 
and greed have their quarters elsewhere. 
The song evokes what they suppress. The 
neglect of this: fact spoils so much which 
otherwise would be musical. A possibility 
thus arises for those of meager poetical 
equipment to distance their superiors in song 
writing and to make an appeal where others 
fail. 

“There are two fields where I may claim 
an aptitude; one is in my psychology au 
the other is in my technique. The voice is 
primarily the organ of sex emotion and can 
ring all the changes that evoke sex contact. 
No one, I presume,,would deny this, but the. 
stumble when mind evolution transforms ma- 
terial of thought into social concepts and 
ideals. ‘These newer emotions they would 
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derive from moral precepts or from theologi- 
cal doctrine instead of realizing that they 
are an evolution and purification of sex im- 
pulse. They try therefore to sing theological 
morality and to argue where they should ap- 
peal. The social is much older than our 
theology and we should bring it out as a 
native product rather than pump it in as an 
exotic, 

“Still more important is it to see that mod- 
ern patriotism is social, while hate and 
glory are martial. The real patriot goes to 
war with clean hands. He fights for world 
unity, for race equality and not for race 
domination. Being social his song should be 
a refiection not of what his ancestors did, 
but of what he hopes to bring about. We 
should not, therefore, write song of hate and 
glory, but of democracy and world federa- 
tion. 

“The technique of modern poetry is also 
faulty. It is for the eye and not for the 
voice. It reads well but does not sing. Old 
time singing was a chant by which defects 
in rhythm could easily be concealed. Hence 
the word can dominate the voice. But mod- 
ern music has evolved a more exacting tech- 
nique, so exact that its best expression is in 
the symphony where words are displaced. 
The poet must yield place to the composer 
and write words for music and not ask com- 
posers to write music for words. When I 
first tried to write songs I paid no attention 
to music, assuming that good words could 
always be matched by good music. This in 
time I found to be an error.” 


What Dr. Patten has done has been to 
write original texts to the old anthem 
of Russia, which he calls “Hail America,” 
to Keller’s American hymn, to “Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” “Annie Laurie,” 
“The Spanish Cavalier,” etc. His texts 
reveal nothing out of the ordinary, either 
poetic or structural, and make us wonder 
why they were written. But the jolt 
comes where he has taken the song “Des 
Deutschen Vaterland” and set words to 
it, “What Is America to Be?”; the Aus- 
trian national hymn to “The Call to Serv- 
ice” and the German “Loreley” to “Sun 
and Shadow.” This plan of linking 
poems of our future with the patriotic 
songs, martial and folk, of the Teutonic 
hordes, is probably unintentional. Yet 
the text of “What Is America to Be?” is 
a bit pointed when set to a tune of the 
German Empire. Were the matter re- 
versed we could answer the question in 
regard to the future of the Deutsche 
Vaterland, which the war news from the 
western front suggests will be very, very 
far from “in the sun.” Nor do the other 
poems to German melodies seem likely 
to take the place of either the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Over There” or “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee.” In our national 
songs we have had to borrow some tunes 
from abroad, we admit; but at the pres- 
ent time it comes with ill grace to bor- 
row them from the land of the Kaiser— 
or both Kaisers, to be exact. 

Professor Patten is probably a great 
and progressive thinker on the absorb- 
ing subject of economics. We ask once 
more, then: Why does Eddie Foy want 
to play “Hamlet’’? A. W. &. 


*“SONGS OF AMERICA.” By SIMON N. Pat- 
TEN. Paper, Pp. 32. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. 


*» * * 


_In “The Sources of the Power of Mu- 
sic,”* Ella White Custer has entertained, 
so she states, the “ambition to write 
what may be read in an hour, and pon- 
dered for a lifetime.” Whether the 
writer has attained her object in such 
degree as to be at all useful to the stu- 
dent of music may be decided, perhaps, 
by reading the chapter on “The Signifi- 
cance of the Scale of C Major.” To quote 
from it: “The third note of the scale 
typifies humanity, love, sympathy. It is 
the maternal principle when it is com- 
bined with the first note. It glows with 
blue.” And: “With the fifth note, ris- 
ing from C, there comes intuitively a 
sense of exhilaration. It embodies the 








Dedicated to and sung by 
JOHN McCORMACK, who writes: 


enthu-iasm it arouses.’ 





aA OUR GOD, 
OUR COUNTRY and OUR FLAG 


(A SONG OF PATRIOTISM) 


‘In my opinion it will take its place among the great American patriotic 
ongs; need I say I love to sing it for the sentiment it expresses and the 
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paternal, assertive principle, and is 
clothed in rich, brilliant red.””, Comment 
would seem superfluous. Gr 





*“THe SOURCES OF THE POWER OF MUSIC.” 
ELLA WHITE CUSTER. Pp. 63. Portland, Me. : 
The Mosher Press. 

x *« 

Under the title, “International Who’s 
Who in Music, and Musical Gazetteer,”’} 
César Saerchinger, editor, has endeav- 
ored to supply, as he states, “the first 
systematic attempt at an international 
review of contemporary musical activity 
for the purpose of ready reference.” Mr. 
Saerchinger has succeeded in his effort 
in so far as he removed his book from 
the sectional scope which he deplores, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, from 
the limitation frequently encountered to 
musicians and organizations of whom 
historical information is procurable. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the biographies of contemporary musi- 
cians, the adjective to be interpreted 
elastically. It were perhaps unkind to 
say that the noun may be also so inter- 
preted in some cases. The geographical 
index following repeats the list accord- 
ing to geographic location. The musical 
gazetteer portion gives the world’s prin- 
cipal music schools and conservatories; 
the leading orchestral organizations of 
the world; choral societies, amateur con- 
cert organizations, concert managers and 
professional associations of musicians in 
the United States and Canada. An in- 
ternational list of music publishers com- 
pletes a work of scope not only interest- 
ing, but a necessity in these days. 

That an occasional error has crept into 
the work may be referred largely to the 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of lo- 
cating European musicians at present. 
One may echo the hope of the editor that 
before the next biennial edition is pre- 
pared these obstacles may have been re- 
moved. It will then be possible to hold 
him to a more strict account on the 
score of accuracy, perhaps, than it would 
be just to do at present. Cc: F. 


7“INTERNATIONAL WHO’sS WHO IN MusICc, 
AND MUSICAL GAZETTEER.” Edited by César 
Saerchinger. Cloth, Pp. 841. New York: 
Current Literature Publishing Co. 








McCormack Sings in Washington in 
Tour for Knights of Columbus 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—For the 
third time this season John McCormack, 
the Irish tenor, sang in the Capital, this 
time for the benefit of the Knights of 
Columbus War Fund, for which he is 
making a countrywide tour. He was 
assisted by Lily Meagher, soprano, with 
Edwin Schneider at the piano. He 
opened with “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” from Handel’s “Semele” and 
“Tell Me, Fair Irene” from Handel’s 
“Atlanta.” His groups of English and 
American ballads were as enthusiastic- 
ally received as his group of Irish songs. 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine,” by Lieut. Gitz 
Rice, written in the trenches, and “Flower 
Rain,” by Edwin Schneider, the accom- 
panist, were features of the program. 
Miss Meagher, with a group of Irish 
ballads and American songs, struck a 
responsive chord in the audience. Mr. 
Schneider proved, as always, an accom- 
panist of the first rank. W. H. 





Graduating Class of New England Con- 
servatory in Concert 


BosTon, June 21.—Members of the 
graduating class of the New England 
Conservatory of Music gave the cus- 
tomary senior concert in Jordan Hall 
last Wednesday evening. Young people 
of greater Boston who won places on the 
program were Carl Bergmann, who pre- 
sented two movements from the Seventh 
Violin Concerto of De Beriot; Raymond 
A. Crawford, heard in the first move- 
ment of the Guilmant Sonata, No. 5, in 
C Minor, for organ; Louise Evangeline 
Bunker, whose violin offerings were the 
“Spanish Dance” of Granados-Kreisler 
and the Ballet Music from “Rosamunde,” 
Schubert-Kreisler; Margaret Elizabeth 
McSweeney, pianist, presenting the 
“Hommage a Rameau” of Claude De- 
bussy. W. J. FB. 





Hartford Hears Joint Recitals by Good- 
win, Austin and Cronican 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 24.—Wilmot 
Goodwin, baritone, and Florence Austin, 
violinist, gave two joint recitals at Unity 
Hall on June 20 and 21. They were 
assisted at the piano by Lee Cronican. 
The audience was good sized and warmly 
appreciative. 7. we. 





When Enrico Caruso sings at the 


Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium on. 


Saturday evening, July 27, he will be 
assisted by Carolina White, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Winston Wilkinson, violinist. 


MANY CONCERTS GIVEN 
FOR MEN AT CAMP LEWIS 


Programs in Outdoor Theaters, Y. Hut: 
and K. of C. Buildings to 
Entertain Soldiers 


CAMP LEWIS, TACOMA, WASH., Jun 
18.—Two interesting outdoor concer 
programs were given at Camp Lewis o: 
Tuesday evening, June 11, by th: 
Tacoma Ensemble Violinists’ Club in th: 
Y. M. C. A. Arenas Nos. 5 and 8, unde: 
the direction of Mrs. C. E. Dunkle 
berger. Camilla Pessemier, a membe 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club, assisted a: 
soprano soloist and Mrs. Edward F 
Ness as violinist. Rose Schwinn an 
Katherine Robinson were the piano ac 
companists. 

The Orpheum: Circuit Orchestra, D 
P. Nason, director, gave a concert at 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium No. 5 on Monday 
evening, with Mrs. Sydney Anderson, so 
prano, soloist. Twelve thousand men o! 
the 166th Depot Brigade, led by Robert 
Lloyd, camp singing instructor, on Jun 
15 marched in regimental review before 
Major-General H. A. Greene, command- 
ing officer of the Ninety-first Division, 
and massed before the reviewing stand. 
They closed the ceremonies with a gigan- 
tic chorus program of patriotic and 
marching songs. 

A musicale at Y. M. C. A. Hut No. 1 
was enjoyed by several hundred Camp 
Lewis music-lovers on Tuesday evening, 
June 11. The program was presented 
by the Norwegian Trio (Levida Lind- 
gren, soprano; Hattie Edenholm, pian- 
ist, and Elba Frederickson, violinist). 
On the same evening Mrs. Rae Brooks, 
soprano, of Tacoma, and Mrs. G. H. 
Mann, pianist, of Spokane, gave a recital 
at “Y” No. 2, which was largely at- 
tended. The bands of the 36l1st and 
362d Infantry gave an interchange of 
concerts for the men of their regi- 
ments on Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, June 13 and 14. The organiza- 
tions number among them many musi- 
cians of high rank. 

Catherine Caithness, composer of the 
popular war song, “Awake, America,” 
visited Camp Lewis, June 14, and gave 
a concert in the evening at Y. M. C. A. 
Hut No. 3, assisted by a group of Ever- 
ett musicians. The program was later 
repeated outside the building for the 
enjoyment of the 364th Infantry in 
quarantine across from the “Y” No. 3. 
Concerts on Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings are given before large audiences, 
crowding the Knights of Columbus build- 
ing, by the Ninety-first Division Band, 
the largest at Camp Lewis. Under the 
auspices of the Seattle Rotary Club the 
Temple Chorus, numbering’ seventy 
voices, under direction of C. M. Lynch, 
gave an excellent program at the Re- 
mount Assembly Hall, on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 6. i oe 





PORTLAND, ORE.—A recital was lately 
given by the piano pupils of Mrs. Alice 
Brown Marshal, assisted by Mrs. Fred 
Olsen, vocalist. 
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Mezzo 
Below: Maria Almagia, So- 
prano, a Protégée of Caruso 


Above: Nana Genovese, 


Soprano. 


An interesting and successful Red 
Cross benefit concert was recently given 
under the auspices of the Town Improve- 
ment Association of Rutherford, N. J., 
by Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano, for- 
merly of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, and Maria Almagia, soprano, who 
is a protégée of Caruso. These artists 
had the assistance of Frederick Pauld- 
ing, elocutionist, and Salvatore Fuc‘to, 
Caruso’s accompanist. 

The program opened with a duet by 
Miss Almagia and Mme. Genovese, who 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Mme. 
Genovese’s numbers included arias from 
“Ta Gioconda” and “Carmen,” ‘“Car- 
mela” by Tosti and “Ouvre tes yeux 
bleux” by Massenet. 

Miss Almagia sang an aria from 
“Forza del Destino” and a group of 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Eden and 
Durante. The program closed with a 
duet from “Aida” and a recitation of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” by 
Mr. Paulding, who also gave recitations 
from Kivling. Fiske and Service. 

Mr. Caruso’s generosity in loaning his 
accompanist and sending his protégée to 
sing was highly appreciated. Miss Al- 
magia has a fine, sympathetic soprano 
voice, which immediately won her audi- 
ence, 

Mme. Genovese was in excellent voice 
and her numbers were warmly ap- 
plauded. The proceeds, which netted 
considerably over $100, were turned over 
to the treasurer of the association to be 
sent to the Red Crovs. The concert was 
viven at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Reiff and was followed by a reception. 


Lima (Ohio) Women’s Music Club 
Closes Its Season 


LIMA, OHIO, June 21.—In two forma! 
sessions. on June 18 and 19, the Women’s 
Musie Club of Lima closed last year’s 
work and prepared for the coming one. 
At the business meeting the following 
were elected: President, Mrs. M. M. 
Keltner; vice-president, Mrs. A. IL. 
White; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. R. 0. 
Woods; assistant secretary, Mrs. I. R. 
Longsworth. The new board includes 
the foregoing and Mmes. Harry Mac- 
donald, Fred Calvert, Millie Sonntag 
Urfer, Clement Baxter, Roy Banta. J. K. 
Bannister, F. G. Stueber and Forster 
Robin-on. All are musicians or teach- 
ers. The active and associate member- 


nished by Marie Hege Hersche, pianist, 
and Dorothy Collins, a pupil of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, who sang a 
French chanson and the Oley Speaks 
song, “When the Boys Come Home.” 
H. E. H. 


SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS 
FAVOR NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Endorse Plan and Request Local Branch 
for Own City—Schumann-Heink 
Sings at Base Hospital 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 17.—The 
San Francisco Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a special meeting on Saturday 
evening to discuss the subject of the 
establishment of a National Conserva- 
tory of Music. A paper was signed by 
all present, indorsing the project and 
asking for a Western branch to be lo- 
cated at San Francisco. ‘Tnere was a 
large attendance and an excellent musi- 
cal program was presented. Jessie Fred- 
ericks read a paper on the “Municipal 
Music Library.”’ ‘he possibilities of the 
work in this direction were introduced 
and the speaker pointed out San Fran- 
cisco’s asset in having its $375,000 
library and the necessity ot giving the 
music section the importance which it 
deserves in the educational system. The 
musical program was given by Mary 
Alverta Morse, soprano; Ramon Aqua- 
bella, pianist; Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, 
contialto; Mrs. Maurice L. Cramer and 
Samuel Savannah gave a suite for vio- 
lin and piano. Mrs. E. E. Young was 
accompanist. George Kruger, president 
of the association, presided. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang at the 
Camp Fremont Base Hospital on Mon- 
day last. Hother Wismer, one of San 
I*rancisco’s best known violinists, as- 
sisted the diva, who after hearing his 
splendid playing of the Vieuxtemps F 
Sharp Minor Concerto, asked him to play 
the violin obligato for the Bach-Gounod 
‘““Ave Maria.” 

The ninth concert of a series arranged 
by Mme. Emelie Tojetti for Sunday 
afternoons at the Palace of Fine Arts 
was much appreciated by the many per- 
sons who visit this place. Those par- 
ticipating in the program were Anne M. 
Neale, soprano; Raymond White, pian- 
ist; Jessie Clyde, soprano, and Mrs. M. 
J. Hinckley, accompanist. Arrilaga 
College held its commencement exercises 
on Wednesday evening, when a program 
was presented by the graduates. 
Diplomas and certificates were given to 
Elvira Nuttal, Olive Richards, Helen 
Vosper, Irene Hodges, Hazel Johnson, 
Nellie Butler, Alice Encoyand, Isabelle 
Hodkins, Mrs. Sidney A. Plummer and 
Wilson Pearson. 

_Edgar Stillman-Kelley will soon ar- 
rive here to take the place of Professor 
Clapp in the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of California. The violin section 
will be under the direction of Sigmund 
Beel, San Francisco teacher. 

E. M. B. 


American Artists Using Warford Songs 


Several artists from the Soder-Hueck 
studios are constantly programming 
songs by Claude Warford. Elsie Lovell, 
contralto, has sung “Dream Song” sev- 
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George Reimherr, the tenor, now in serv- 
ice, is singing “Earth Is Enough” and 
“Lay” at all of his recitals at Camp 
Upton and at many benefit concerts, 
while Walter Mills, baritone, is also 
using the last two named songs with 
success. 


Diplomatic Washington Attends Concert 
for Italian Refugees 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—A good- 
ly sum was realized at the concert given 
for the benefit of the Italian war ref- 
ugees by the Giannini Concert Company, 
consisting of Eufemia Giannini, lyric so- 
prano; Dusolina Giannini, mezzo-so- 
prano; F. A. Giannini, tenor; Victor 
Giannini, violinist, and Mme. Sara Sokol- 
sky-Fried, pianist. Eufemia Giannini 
has a pleasing voice and the various 
operatic numbers which she offered were 
artistically interpreted. The expressive- 
ness of Signorina Dusolina’s voice won 
immediate favor. The youthful Victor 














Music Not 


a Luxury ~& 











“The question of music for those who 
stay at home is a serious and a vital 
matter,” thinks Gustav Saenger, editor 
of The Musical Observer. “Our civilian 
population must be provided with eppor- 
tunities for relaxation and amusement 
and to this end nothing serves to better 
advantage than music in one form or 
another. Let us insist upon non-essen- 
tials, if they really are non-essentials, 
but let everyone in a position to do so, 
and in particular American’ music- 


lovers and the American public in gen- 
eral, register a distinct protest against 
the proposed and constant efforts of 
those who are endeavoring to have music 
and musical performances put into the 
luxury class. 

“It would be just as unpatriotic and 
harmful to deprive our home communi- 
ties of the benefits and pleasures of mu- 
sic in these trying times as it would be 
to refuse the same thing to our fighting 
units.” 


and tone, while Signor Giannini won ap- 
plause for his singing. Mme. [ried is 
au pianist of merit, especially charming 
in delicate passages. A feature of local 
interest was the singing of “Italy and 
America,” a musical setting by Victor 
Giannini to the poem by Philander John- 
son, the music critic of this city. Diplo 
mats and officials turned out in honor of 
the worthy cause of the concert and paid 
patriotic tribute to Italy. Among those 
in attendance were Countess di Cellere, 
wife of the Italian Ambassador, and 
members of the Italian Embassy. 


W. iH. 


Bethlehem Singers Active in War Work 


BETHLEHEM, PA., June 22.—Mrs. 
Marian Chase Neumeyer sang at the 
first big meeting given under the aus- 
pices of the War Chest Campaign Com- 
mitte at the Grand Opera House last 
evening. Belle Godshalk, soprano, with 
several other girls of the city, has gone 
into patriotic work and has taken a posi- 
tion under the Government at the Army 


and Navy Building in connection with 
the Steel Company. Men are constantly 
leaving and women are needed to do 


clerical and other work. Miss Godshalk 
will continue singing, however, and will 
sing for the soldiers at Camp Dix on 
June 29. 


Elizabeth Wood, the New York con 
tralto, has fully recovered from the 
automobile accident of some weks ago 
and has returned to her duties at the 
Gould Memorial Church at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Miss Wood wil! leave shortly for 
a vacation extending to September. Iler 
second recital will be given at AMolian 
Ifall early next season. 
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“PUT BY THE LUTE,” “By the Eastern 
Gate,” ‘‘In the Cypress Grove.” By Emer- 
son Whithorne. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


Had Emerson Whithorne written but 
one song, and that song was his “Put 
By the Lute,” he would be entitled to 
consideration as one of the most indi- 
vidual voices in American song compo- 
sition. In this song, to a lovely “swan- 
song” by Duncan Campbell Scott, he 
rises to true heights of elegiac eloquence, 
an eloquence which we rarely encounter 
in our creative men. There is a big 
surge here, music that is full-throated 
and personal and sure in its inflections. 
The lute is sounded, not imitated, in the 
piano part. 

Less significant, though very attrac- 
tive, is “By the Eastern Gale,” set to a 
Cranmer-Byng translation of Confucius. 
The vocal line is effective and the har- 
monies Whithornesque. 

In the last song of the set, “In the 
Cypress Grove,” Mr. Whithorne has 
been his own poet, and successfully, too. 
Here is a song for a lyric soprano, who 
can vocalize smoothly around A and G, 
for Mr. Whithorne has written for her a 
“la, la, la” refrain recurring in the 
song, that will be alluring when well 
sung. There is much mood, too, in this 
song and a definite design. Mr. Whit- 
horne’s compositional gifts are such that 
comment on how the songs are done 
seems almost unnecessary. For those 
who are not familiar with his music, let 
it be said here that his workmanship 
is sterling, his attention to detail quite 
what one expects of a man who has 
studied his art with seriousness and ap- 
plication. The songs are issued in high 
and low keys, barring “In the Cypress 
Grove.” which is only for a high voice. 
“Put By the Lute” is dedicated to Oscar 
Seagle, “By the Eastern Gate” to Paul 
Reimers and “In the Cypress Grove” to 
the composer’s ‘mother. 


* * * 


NEW PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S, MEN'S 
and MALE VOICES. Anthems for Mixed 
Voices. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


For three-part chorus of women’s 
voices with piano Herbert W. Wareing 
has a very creditable setting of “Who Is 
Sylvia?” H. Clough-Leighter follows 
with “Summer Night,” one of his richly 
colored pieces, also for this medium. 
And his setting of “A Lover and His 
Lass” is as fine in its way. Along comes 
his wife, G. Cotton Marshall (formerly 
G. Marschal-Loepke) with a charming 
“The Whisper to the Welkin” and a 
“Land of Memory” that makes us think 
simultaneously of Elgar’s “Salut 
d’Amour” and Dvorak’s “Songs My 
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Mother Taught Me.” George W. Chad- 
wick has “June,” “The Bluebells of New 


England” and “Dolly,” three light pieces, | 


the latter two dedicated to the St. Cecilia 
Club of New York and its conductor, 
Victor Harris. These are all for three- 
part chorus. 

Victor Harris heads the four-part 
women’s voices new issues with a mas- 
terly arrangement of the old French 
folk-song, “Grisélidis,” for which 
Charles Fonteyn Manney has prepared 
the English translation. “Love’s Last 
Gift,” one of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
great poems, has been set by Cecil For- 
syth for the St. Cecilia Club of New 
York. The setting has fine moments, but 
is very uneven. “The Brook,” by George 
H. Shackley, is amateurish. 

James H. Rogers sets Henry Van 
Dyke’s powerful poem, “The Name of 
France,” inspiringly. This leads the 
male voices issues. It is for unaccom- 
panied chorus and is thrillingly con- 
ceived. There is a dedication to the 
Singers’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio. One of 
the New Yerk Mendelssohn Glee Club’s 
greatest successes of the past season, 
Kenneth M. Murchison’s “The Kilties’ 
March,” for unaccompanied men’s voices, 
is issued. And “Deep River” is arranged 
by William Arms Fisher, so that it may 
be done by male chorus, with or without 
accompaniment. 

Mixed Voices: A delightful madrigal, 
“Nymph and Swain,” by H. J. Stewart, 
to be sung @ cappella, proves that there 
are still first-class writers of polyphonic 
vocal music in the land of the living. 
Then there appear G. Waring Stebbins’s 
“A Song of the Sea,” Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Song of Deliverance” (which is in real- 
ity his “Viking Song” with a new text 
by Louise Ayres Garnett) and Charles 
P. Scott’s “With You, Dear!” Arthur 
Edward Johnstone’s “America’s Mes- 
sage” to Harvey Worthington Loomis’s 
text is a very ingenious affair and should 
be widely sung, as should Homer N. 
Bartlett’s “For Thee. O Dear, Dear 
Country,” a fine melodic piece of choral 
writing, with an incidental tenor solo. 

Mark Andrews’s anthem, “Day Is Dy- 
ing in the West,” for mixed chorus un- 
accompanied, is a fine example of his 
ability. “He Leadeth Me,” by Louis 
Adolph Coerne, an anthem for mixed 
voices with organ, is also meritorious. 


uw ok * 
“LAND OF OUR HEARTS.’ By George 
Whitfield Chadwick. (Boston: Boston 
Music Co.) 


This patriotic hymn is the finale of 
Mr. Chadwick’s choral ode, “Land of 
Our Hearts,” recently reviewed in these 
columns. It is published separately here 
for mixed voices and for three-part 
women’s voices with piano accompani- 
ment and for unaccompanied male 
voices. Its beauty is distinct and it 
should be made a_ standard patriotic 
hymn. - 


* * * 


“THE CROSS.”’ By Edward Shippen Barnes. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


This is an anthem “for use in time 
of war,” according to the title page, for 
unaccompanied chorus of mixed voices. 
It is one of the best things Mr. Barnes 
has written and shows him quite as 
skilled in interesting choral writing as 
he is in his special field of organ compo- 
sition. The Musical Art Society of New 
York and the Choral Art Club of Brook- 
lyn ought to do it next year. 

eS « s 


“ROBIN, ROBIN, SING ME A SONG,” ‘The 
Rainbow Bridge.”’ By Charles’ Gilbert 
Spross. (Cincinnati - New York - London: 
John Church Co.) 


It looks very much as if Mr. Spross 
has written another “Will o’ the Wisp” 
in his “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song.” 
Buoyant in melody, full of life and joy, 
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with a scintillating arpeggio accompani- 
ment, of the kind that Mr. Spross writes 
so well, it dances its way merrily to a 
brilliant ending. It is dedicated to Anna 
Case, who has been singing it in her con- 
certs. ' 

“The Rainbow Bridge” is a_ pleasing 
little song, melodically sincere and char- 
acteristic of its composer in his ingra- 
tiating style. Both songs are published 
for high and low voices. 

* *« * 
“FIVE MUSICAL IMPRESSIONS.” By J. R. 
Morris. (Cincinnati: Willis Music Co.) 


It is a mistake to call everything 
“impressions.” Mr. Morris calls these 
five piano pieces, published in album 
form, “impressions.” They are rather 
salon piano pieces for teaching purposes. 
As “impressions” they fail; as teaching 
pieces they are agreeable affairs, melo- 
dious in style. The titles are Canzone, 
Idylle, Mélodie, Nocturne and Novelette. 

* Bg * 


ORIGINAL WORKS FOR THE HARPSI- 


CHORD. By Henry Purcell. Edited by 
William Barclay Squire. (London: J. & W. 
Chester.) 


The English firm of Chester must be 
congratulated on issuing this important 
edition of Purcell. As editor it has se- 
cured the services of the eminent musi- 
cologist, William Barclay Squire, who 
has performed his duties in a distin- 
guished manner. This set of Purcell is 
in four volumes and contains “all the 
original compositions that at present 
can be attributed to him with any degree 
of certainty.” Mr. Squire has added the 
tempi and marks of expression, which 
he states in his preface “may be varied 
according to the taste of the performer,” 
as the originals of Purcell contain no 
markings at all. He gives certain rules 
in regard to “graces,” so that the per- 
former has something to go by and can 
be consistent in interpreting the signs. 

In the first volume are five Suites, in 
the second Suites Nos. VI, VII and VIII 
and shorter pieces like “Trumpet Tune,” 
“Air,” “A Ground in Gamut,” “Lesson,” 
etc. The third volume contains airs, 
grounds, toccatas, hornpipes, while in 
the fourth book we find first “Twelve 
Lessons from ‘Musick’s Handmaid’,” 
among these being a Song Tune, March, 
New Minuet, “A New Scotch Tune,” 
Rigadoon, etc. There are also in this 
book an Almand, Borry (the English 
equivalent title of the French bourrée, 
we fancy, though it is not the same 
dance form rhythmically!), Prelude, 
“The Queen’s Dolour,” Minuet and “A 
Ground.” 

Every bit of this old music is as lovely 
as it can be. Henry Purcell was a mas- 
ter in his day and wrote with true spon- 
taneity, evincing one of the greatest 
musical gifts possessed by any English 
composer. This splendid edition of his 
Suites and shorter pieces for harpsi- 
chord will be welcomed all over the 
world, for it will bring to many an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with his 
music, as can readily be played on the 
piano from the harpsichord edition. 

k * * 


CONCERTO IN A MINOR (Schumann). Ed- 
Ited by Edwin Hughes. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


What many fee! is the finest of all 
piano concertos, Schumann’s in A Minor, 
Op. 54, has been edited in sterling man- 
ner by the American pianist, Edwin 
Hughes. It is published in the series 
known as “Schirmer’s Library.” 


Mr. Hughes, who is equipped to « 
works of this kind because of his exp. 
ence both as a concert pianist and a 
teacher, has accomplished his task y 
noteworthy results. The phrasing, {| 
gering, etc., are exactly what one exp: 
of a modern pianist, who is up to d: 
in his ideas and still reverent in his ai 
tude toward the works of the mast 
We know of no finer edition of the Sc 
mann Concerto than this one. 

* * ok 


“IGUALADA.”” By Ramon Zuera. ‘A Su 
mer Song,’ “Sing Her Your Songs.’’ 
Charles WHuerter. “Sleep, My Darlin 
By Mana Zucca, Op. 39, No. 12. ‘‘Dor: 
Lullaby.’”’” By Katherine Ruth WHeyn 
“Chanson d’ Amour’’ (Henselt), Seren 
(Rachmaninoff), Transcribed by Edwin 
thur Kraft. “Adieu”? (Friml). Transcri 
by Edward Shippen Barnes. ‘“Cantilén 
By René L. Becker, Op. 63. (Beeston: B 
ton Music Co.) 


A single piano piece in these : 
Boston Music Company issues is Se 
Zuera’s fascinating habanera, “Ig 
lada.” There is in it a modern to: 
that is most alluring and it seems to 
authentically Spanish. It is dedicated 
George Copeland. 

The Huerter songs are both of th 
agreeable and in the much liked me 
dious manner of this Syracuse compos: 
“A Summer Song”’ is issued in high a 
medium keys, “Sing Her Your Song 
in high and low keys. Miss Zucc 
“Sleep, My Darling,” is one of her pr 
tiest songs, delightfully written for 
lyric soprano voice. It is dedicated 
Mme. Galli-Curci. The “Dorian |, 
laby” is good music, as is everything th 
Miss Heyman produces. Though le 
elaborate in design than some of h 
songs, it is very sincere. She has wr 
ten the charming text, as well as t! 
music. High and low editions are pu 
lished. 

Organists will like Mr. Kraft’s tra: 
scriptions of Henselt’s familiar pia 
piece, “Chanson d’Amour,” and Rac! 
maninoff’s capital Serenade. And fi 
moving picture purposes Mr. Barnes ha 
transcribed for organ Rudolph Frim| 
sentimental “Adieu” and has done it ver 
well. René L. Becker’s “Cantilene”’ fo 
organ, dedicated to Clarence Eddy, is 
beautiful slow movement, melodically e: 
gaging. It ought to be played frequent! 


in recital. 
* * * 


“FANTASIA AND FUGUE IN A MINOR 
(Bach). Arranged by Harold Bauer. (Bo: 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Adding to the literature of two piano- 
which he with Ossip Gabrilowitsch hay: 
made popular in America in_ rece: 
years, Harold Bauer has made a stu 
ning arrangement for two pianos 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in A Mino 
He has penetrated dee» into the origin 
and in making the arrangement hi: 
translated in the language of the mo:! 
ern piano Bach’s material with conspic\ 
ous success. 

x * 
“ON THE LAKE OF GALILEE,” “Bene 
dictus.””’ By |. Barton. (New York: 

Schirmer.) 


Mr. Barton has here written two vei 
ingratiating pieces for organ. pieces 0! 
a type neither ser‘ous nor commonplac: 
They are easy to play. and will be usef 
both in church and in recital. 








and no fault escapes detection. 


bad 


De Luca, Kames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 


clusively for the Victor. 


greatest artists. 





reproduction. 









hint on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
What a wonderful study they 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 

= ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


- Victrola Red Seal Records 


4 , ‘ : Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet 
Martinelli, Me ormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti 
fetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you an: 
demonstrate the Victrola. 
Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’: 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture. 
f and their use. one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 





They reproduce 











SCHUMANN-HEINK 
give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza 
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- HARRY DAVIS, “IMPRESARIO OF THE HOUR” 
| DISCUSSES HIS OPERATIC AIMS AND BELIEFS 


l 











Life Had “Oliver Optic Beginning 
and Horatio Alger Fulfillment ”’ 
—Is now Contemplating the In- 
vasion of Other Large Cities 
with His Company 


Pittsburgh, June 29, 1918. 


UR government has declared that it 
will decorate only such men as have 
achieved “extreme valor.” The writer 
hereby nominates Harry Davis of Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia for this honor. 
He has assembled and presented the 
finest opera singers at low prices that 
these cities have ever known. Mr. Davis 
did this, knowing full well that the Met- 
ropolitan and Boston Opera Companies 
lost money in Pittsburgh and more or less 
broke even in Philadelphia. He also did 
it in the face of his confreres and critics, 
who said he must have money to waste, 
or his mind was tottering, or he should 
go to Atlantic City and _ recuperate. 
Pittsburgh said that it couldn’t be done; 
Philadelphia was politely skeptical; New 
York tittered; and the ever astute cog- 
noscenti said, “balmy press stuff.” 
Mr. Davis did what he was going to do 


—only he did it better. He gathered 
North, East, South and West—F lorence 
Easton, Alice Gentle, Maggie Teyte, 
Viola Robertson, Riccardo Martin, Fran- 
cis Maclennan, Orville Harrold, Henri 
Seott, Octave Dua, Henry Weldon and 
a score of others—wonderful voices, not 
names—and then he told them to sing. 
Sing they did! Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia have not heard such opera singing 
at such prices since William Penn landed. 


A Checkered Career 


Mr. Davis was born in London, half a 
century back. His London ancestry per- 
haps explains the British bulldoggishness 
that is necessary to make opera go. 
When but a boy his people moved to 
Pittsburgh. His life had an Oliver 
Optic beginning and a Horatio Alger ful- 
fillment. He was a newsboy, a steel-mill 
worker, a museum owner, a prize-fight 
manager, and for many years owner of 














Pittsburgh Impresario, 
Whose Début in the Operatic Arena 


Harry Davis, 


This Summer Was Attended with 


Conspicuous Success 


the Alvin Theater, Davis Theater and 
the Grand. He has known hunger and 
he also knows what it is to be rated in 
Bradstreet’s as a millionaire. He was 
the first man in Pittsburgh to present 
moving pictures—five cents for twelve 
minutes—when moving pictures were 
called a “cinematograph,” and _ to-day 
one of his interests is the finest moving 
picture theater in the land. He has al- 
ways been interested in music—the high 
quality of his theater music attests that 
—and he has been particularly interested 
in opera. 





His Views on Opera 
“Why did I bring this opera company 








Pittsburgh Theater-Man, Who Has 
Just Completed Brilliant Sum- 
mer Season of Opera in Two 
Cities, Wants People of Limited 
Means to Know Operatic Liter- 
ature 





together? Because I believe in opera. 
Its medium is a great education for the 
people—not for the rich who can afford 
to patronize opera, but for the poor 
people who cannot. That is why I have 
brought these great singers together 
and had tickets sold from 25 cents to 
$1.50. I wanted people of limited in- 
comes to know operatic literature. 

“I believe that opera has a future such 
as it has never known, and that is the 
propaganda I intend pushing—or, to use 
a hackneyed phrase, make it ‘opera for 
the people.’ I shall not do it in a Napo- 
leonic way, nor because I believe there is 
money in it. Anyone this side of Mattea- 
wan knows better; but I am in opera 
because I want the coming generations 
to hear the great messages once delivered 
by the operatic saints in music. 

“Tf I can only get the school children 
to attend it will help make this country 
a musical nation, which so far it is not. 
I should like to make opera an institution 
that is not confined exclusively to New 
York, Chicago and Boston. I want it to 
be a thing that people will talk, hum and 
think about wherever two cross-roads 
meet. 

“After Philadelphia, if the tempera- 
ture, freight rates and the other affairs 
of life do not interfere, we shall invade 
Baltimore, Washington and other cities. 





Wants to Help Native Composers 


“Pennsylvania needs opera sorely, but 
so do the people in other cities. After 
all, the best singers, leaders and orches- 
tra players are none too good to carry 
the glad tidings. If there is sufficient 
response I should like to help the Amer- 
ican composer. Certainly he needs a 
hearing and this is an opportunity for 
him under the proscenium arch. It is 
only lately that he has come into his own. 

“Ts there money in opera? No.” 

That is the reason we recommend 
Harry Davis for the supreme unction of 
“Hero Medal.” 

HARVEY B. GAUL. 





HEAR NOTED ARTISTS IN STADIUM SERIES 


Volpe’s Excellent Forces Aided by 
Metropolitan and Other 
Soloists 


The second of the Stadium symphony 
concerts, given on Monday evening of 
last week, took the shape of an “oper- 
atic’ program of the most hackneyed 
type. The offerings included such things 
as the “Mignon” Overture and the 
“Dance of the Hours,” and there were 
also. a potpourri on melodies from 
“Aida,” the overture to Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in Hell” and the Bacchanale 
from “Samson and_ Delilah.” Some 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
House chorus sang the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from “Faust” and later the ensembles of 
the Kermess scene from the same opera, 
the solo parts being here taken by Ar- 
thur Middleton, Mario Laurenti and a 
certain Fernanda Pratt, Ernest Priora 
and Phylis White. Messrs. Middleton 
and Laurenti afterwards distinguished 
themselves separately in the Toreador 
song from “Carmen” and the “Largo al 
Factotum” from the “Barber.” In the 
“Faust” scene the parts were delivered 
in several varieties of French, except the 
songs of Mephistopheles, which Mr. Mid- 
dleton sang sonorously in clean-cut Eng- 
lish. The singing of Mr. Setti’s choris- 
ters was sometimes fair and other times 
bad. Perhaps there would have been 
greater rhythmic exactitude had Mr. 
Volpe been allowed a monopoly on the 
conducting. That director gave entirely 
satisfactory performances of the orches- 
tral pieces and his_ instrumentalists 
played well. 

The audience was of good size and the 
moon worth coming miles to . 


“Symphony Evening” 


A smaller audience than the preceding 
two attended the first “symphony eve- 


ning’ of the Stadium series Tuesday of 
last week. The symphony was César 
Franck’s, long one of Mr. Volpe’s battle 
horses. It was spiritedly played, but 
such music is not for the open air. 
Henry Hadley’s “In Bohemia” Overture 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav” were 
the other orchestral offerings. Mr. Setti’s 
chorus folk put in another appearance, 
their stint consisting of the prologue 
from ‘“Mefistofele” and the coronation 
scene from “Boris.” Mr. Didur was the 
devil in the first and the czar in the 
second. The concert elicited much ap- 
plause, which the leaders of the Metro- 
politan claque, who are on hand for all 
these out-of-door events, were not obliged 
to stimulate with their a ye 

: eo Be 


On Wednesday evening the star soloist 
was Mary Jordan. The popular New 
York contralto won glory in the familiar 
aria from “Samson et Delila” and was 
obliged to repeat a portion of it in order 
to quell the applause. Later on in the 
evening Miss Jordan was heard in an 
aria from “Trovatore,” which she sang 
with vocal opulence and abounding spirit. 
Following this number the choristers 
from the Metropolitan sang the “Anvil 
Chorus.” 

Mr. Volpe directed his orchestra in the 
Overture “Il Guarany,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Capriccio Italien,” his own “American 
Reveille and other works. The _ con- 
certmaster, Mr. Skolnik, offered the 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” which he 
played splendidly, winning hearty ap- 
plause. 

A good-sized audience was in evidence, 
despite the chilly temperature. B.R 





“Opera Night” was the title of the pro- 
gram on the evening of June 27, when 
the weather man was gracious enough to 
supply an agreeable atmospheric back- 
ground. Rafaelo Diaz, the tenor, sang 
the “Cielo e mar” from “Gioconda,” and 


Rita Fornia as Leonora and Mr. Diaz as 


Manrico sang the “Miserere,” from 
“Trovatore,” with the assistance of the 
Metropolitan chorus members. Miss 


Fornia was again heard in the Page 
song from “Huguenots,” in which she 
won well merited applause. Her voice 
was heard to excellent advantage. The 
Temple Scene from “Aida” was done ex- 
cellently by Miss Fornia as the Priest- 
ess, Mr. Diaz as Rhadames and Pietro 
de Biasi as Ramfis. The orchestral 
numbers were conducted with spirit by 
Mr. Volpe. They included the overture 
to Massenet’s “Phédre,” a “Carmen” fan- 
tasy, a “Faust” fantasy and the “Coro- 
nation March” from “The Prophet.” 

L. L. 


“Polish Night” 


Escorted by an officer of our navy 
and an officer of the French army, Eva 
Didur injected a fine patriotic note into 
last Saturday evening’s concert at the 
Stadium. Miss Didur, the _ talented 
daughter of the Metropolitan’s distin- 
guished basso, Adamo Didur, appeared 
bearing the Polish flag at the opening of 
the second half of the program. The 
officer of our navy addressed the audi- 
ence, explaining that the flag of our 
youngest ally, Poland, was being shown 
in public for the first time in 100 years, 
further relating that the Polish Army 
was entirely a volunteer army. Holding 
the flag Miss Didur sang with fervor the 
Polish anthem, accompanied by the or- 
chestra. It was inspiring to see the 
many French officers standing at atten- 
tion saluting during this event, and dur- 
ing the playing and singing of the “Mar- 
seillaise,” the entire audience rising in a 
body. 

The program offered by Arnold Volpe 
and his excellent orchestra was of a pop- 
ular nature. It included the Gounod 
“Queen of Sheba” March, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt,” Tchaikovsky’s Overture “1812,” 
the Intermezzo and Barcarolle from Of- 
fenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” and Mas- 
sene’'; “Neapolitan Scenes.” In_ these 
works.Mr. Volpe achieved admirable re- 


sults, his reading of the “1812” Overture 
being particularly thrilling. 

Miss Didur’s singing of the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” was vociferously 
applauded, and later in the program she 
sang the music of Marguerite in the 
Church Scene from the same opera. With 
the chorus and orchestra Mario Laurenti, 
the young Italian baritone of the Metro- 
politan, outdid himself in his superb 
singing of the ““Marineresca” from “Gio- 
conda.” His admirable voice and his 
musicianly delivery made his perform- 
ance a delight. He was rousingly ap- 
plauded. The Spanish basso, Giovanni 
Martino, earned the ovation he got for 
his singing of the aria “Il lacerato spir- 
ita” from “Simone Boccanegra,” one of 
the greatest of all Verdi arias. He re- 
vealed a bass voice of true and sympa- 
thetic quality in this aria and in the mu- 
sic of Mephisto in the “Faust” scene with 
Miss Didur. The Metropolitan choris- 
ters, with Mr. Setti among them, sang 
the “Gioconda” and “Faust” music 
splendidly, as also the ‘“Marseillaise” 
and the “Garibaldi Hymn.” The audi- 
ence was very large. A... 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, was the soloist at the 
concert given on Friday evening. 

A number warranted to win the ap- 
proval of the audience was the popular 
Waltz Song of Musetta from “Bohéme,” 
which Miss Sparkes gave as her offer- 
ing. Miss Sparkes was in exception- 
ally good voice. As an encore she gave 
the Gavotte from “Manon.” 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique’ Sym- 
phony was the chief orchestral offer- 
ing. The Volpe orchestra gave it a vivid 
interpretation. The Metropolitan chorus 
was heard in the Dance Music from 
“Prince Igor” and the Bell Song from 
“Pagliacci,” both of which Mr. Setti con- 
ducted. 

The other orchestral numbers were 
Glazounoff’s Suite, ““Automne,” from the 
ballet, “The Seasons,” and Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” (F. R. G.) 


WAR HAS HELPED MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, SAYS FLAMMER 


Music Has Received Worldwide En 
dorsement as Essential, New Yorker 
Finds—Ends First Year as Publisher 


Harold Flammer, upon the completion 
of his first year as a music publisher, is 
an enthusiast. And this despite the fact 
that he has had to establish his business 
during war-time. His catalog has been 
securely built from the start, as record- 
ed in the review columns of this journal. 
Questioned as to the effect of the war on 
the music business during the past sea- 
son, Mr. Flammer said: 

“Tt was expected that music would re- 
ceive some setbacks, but it is astonish- 
ing how it has had worldwide endorse- 
ment as an essential. What has been 
diverted in the giving of music funds 
to the Red Cross has been more than off- 
set by the generosity of hundreds of 
well-known artists, by the spirit and 
energy that have been kindled, by the 
purification of music as a whole. Of 
course, we have seen hundreds of war 
songs; over 1200 manuscripts were sent 
in to us just last year. But the pendu- 
lum is on the backward swing and the 
trashy war-song is dying out.” 

The recent joining of our army by 
George M. Vail, Mr. Flammer’s valued 
assistant, has left this enterprising pub- 
lisher without his full office staff. We 
asked him how he met this situation. 

“That,” said Mr. Flammer, “has been 
taken care of by advocating more sys- 
tem. Detail, to my way of thinking, is 
most important. I try to present every- 
thing in an attractive manner and, 
therefore, watch the engraving, typogra- 
phy, designs, etc., most carefully. Why, 
we had a pen and ink drawing made for 
Hadley’s new opera, “Bianca,” which I 
am publishing, which took the artist one 
hundred and twelve hours to design. 
And we always find time to assist our 
friends in every way possible, such as 
the printing of programs, circulars, ete. 
Yes, even stationery. We hope to branch 
out to fill every want a musician can 
have.” 

Mr. Flammer has just sent out an at- 
tractive summary of the year’s work, 
featuring both composers and singers. 





Ellen Learned Sings at Red Cross Féte 


Ellen Learned recently sang at an in- 
door dance féte and a lawn féte given 
at Irvington-on-Hudson for the Red 
Cross. She sang some stirring numbers 
with the Van Baar Band. On June 23 
she appeared with Beulah Beach and 
Lucien de Vannoz, opening the season at 
the Castle Inn Music Hall at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. The program of arias. 
songs, duets and trios was accompanied 
by Martha Folk Mayer. 
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DA VIS’S OPERA FORCES BID PHILADELPHIA 
ADIEU AFTER TRIUMPHANT FORTNIGHT’S STAY 


Pittsburgh Impresario Ends Remarkable Five Weeks’ Venture Into Grand Opera Field — Intends Giv- 
ing Two Cycles Next Season — Second Week in Quaker City Brilliantly Begun with ‘‘Aida’’— 
“Faust”? Receives Noteworthy Production with Scott a Superb ‘Mephistopheles’? — Herbert 
Leads Inspiring New Choral Work by Himself at Willow Park 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, July 1.—The key of 

hopeful endeavor with which the Da- 
vis Grand Opera Festival opened was 
changed to one of incontestable triumph 
at the finale. Both artistically and finan- 
cially the experiment proved a solid suc- 
cess. During most of last week, the 
Academy of Music was virtually sold out 
for the admirable performances given by 
the Pittsburgh impresario. The music- 
loving public of Philadelphia was fully 
aroused to the value of a series of capi- 
tal presentations, given at a time when 
the amusement season is supposed to be 
dead, in a house that has not had “pro- 
fessional” grand opera for years, and by 
a manager hitherto unassociated with 
lyric drama in this city. The situation 
was as unique as it was gratifying. 

The splendor of this fortnight of good 
music inspired the hope that Mr. Davis 
might be induced to extend his engage- 
ment for a third week. Respectful con- 
sideration of what Philadelphia “hot 
spells” are capable when under way, 
knowledge of the adverse influence of the 
Fourth of July week on amusement af- 
fairs and a shrewd sense of not spoiling 
a good thing, moved him, however, to re- 
strain such blandishments. He concludes 
his remarkable five weeks’ venture in 
grand opera on the flood of prosperity, 
and is thus stimulated to take the plunge 
another season. 

There is every reason to believe that 
such a project will be carried out. Ata 
dinner given to the Philadelphia musical 
critics by Mr. Davis last Friday night, 
he stated his intention to give two cycles 
of opera during the next footlight year— 
one in the fall, before the large subscrip- 
tion companies are active, and the other 
in the spring, after the regular series 
is completed. By that method he would 
be enabled to secure singers of the same 
high quality as have graced his début 
as an opera chief. 


Laurels for Miss Easton 


“Aida” began the festival’s second 
week on Monday night. The perform- 
ance was one of thrilling artistry. The 
leading réles were superbly sung, with 
Florence Easton in the name part win- 
ning particular laurels. Her Aida is in 
many ways a masterpiece. Dramatically 
she is as sincere as were Gadski or Emmy 
Destinn at their best. Vocally her 
achievement is of electrifying beauty. 
Mr. Gatti will do well if he casts her for 
this réle next year. 

The Rhadames of Riccardo Martin, 
though rather conventionally acted, was 
excellent on the lyric side, his “Celeste 
Aida” winning deserved enthusiasm. 
Alice Gentle gave a deeply moving por- 
trait of the passionate Ammneris, and the 
sound art with which she used her lovely 
and flexible voice compensated for its 
occasional lightness in the big scenes. 
She handled the condemnation episode 
with impressive feeling. Henri Scott 
proved one of the best Kings of recent 
memory and Henry Weldon -was an effi- 
cient High Priest. The rather robust 
style of Auguste Bouillez was well suited 
to the picturesque part of Amonasro. 
Viola Robertson was the unseen Priest- 
ess and Octave Dua the Messenger. Jo- 
siah Zuro, at the conductor’s desk, quick- 
ened the inexhaustible score with new 
beauties. The spectacular episodes were 
fittingly staged and derived no little ex- 
cellence from the employment of that 


fine old set of ““Aida’”’ scenery painted in 
an earlier day expressly for the Academy 
by Russell Smith, one of the best scenic 
and curtain artists of his time. The 
ballet interpolations were unpretentious 
but entirely suitable. 

“La Boheme” on Tuesday night was 
engagingly invested with the true Mur- 
ger spirit. The Mimi of Maggie Teyte 
was instinct with tender feeling and 
poetic wistfulness, and her lyricism was 
of commendable quality. Forrest Lamont 
was an adequate Podolfo, Carl Formes 
an effective Schaunard, Angelo Antola a 
satisfactory Marcello, and Henri Scott a 
notably interesting Colline. “The Old 
Coat” number has not been so well sung 
here in several years. Dora De Phillippe 
made a sprightly Musetta. Sapio con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Davis’ weakest card was “Rigo- 
letto.” The performance of that opera, 
given at the Wednesday matinée, proved, 
indeed, the only one in which a really 
lofty standard of excellence was not 
maintained. Ruth Miller was palpably 
unequal to the difficult pyrotechnics of 
Gilda. Antola, however, contributed a 
Jester of substantial lyric and dramatic 
value and Lamont sang the Duke capa- 
bly, if not especially brilliantly. Eliza- 
beth Campbell was the Maddalena. 


Repeat “Butterfly” 


The repetition of “Madama Butterfly” 
on Wednesday night was given with a 
cast materially differing from the one 
of the previous week. For the first time 
in this city, Florence Easton appeared 
in the name part. Physically she is not 
an ideal selection for this character. Her 
singing, however, was extremely elo- 
quent. Francis Maclennan’s Pinkerton 
was dramatically convincing, and his 
lyricism was of sterling clarity and 
charm. Bouillez was again the Consul. 
The conducting of Josiah Zuro bespoke 
the most affectionate intimacy with the 
popular score. 

The gala aspects of the festival were 
vividly exemplified on Thursday night 
when “Faust” was the bill. A huge house 
greeted this revival of Gounod’s work 
and was rewarded with a performance 
superior in several vital respects to the 
one last submitted here by the Metropoli- 
tan Company. Maggie Teyte was an in- 
gratiating and sympathetic Marguerite, 
while Scott fairly surpassed himself as 
Mephistopheles. His singing was of mag- 
nificent resonance and authority, and his 
dramatic portrait attuned to all the pic- 
turesqueness of the character. 

Forrest Lamont, a sufficiently roman- 
tic Faust, exhibited a certain lack of 
lyric refinement in the Garden Scene. 
Bouillez was a competent Valentine and 
Elizabeth Campbell filled the require- 
ments as Siebel. The virtues of the 
presentation far outbalanced any of the 
defects. 


Gentle a Compelling “Santuzza” 


Alice Gentle earned new honors in her 
interpretation of Santuzza, in “Caval- 
leria,” mated as usual with “Pagliacci” 
in a repetition of the double bill on Fri- 
day night. Passionate and appealing was 
her dramatic conception of the traduced 
Sicilian heroine. Her singing was of 
commensurate artistry. Maclennan was 
again the Turiddu, Viola Robertson the 
Lola, and Formes the Alfio. Martin’s 
Canio was the outstanding feature of 
merit in the Leoncavallo work. Ruth 
Miller was the Nedda, and Formes the 
Tonio. Zuro wielded the baton for both 
operas. Between the acts Mr. Davis was 
the victim of a friendly surprise, when 
Florence Easton, on behalf of the com- 
pany, presented him with a silver loving 
cup. 

“Bohéme,” with the cast of Tuesday 
night, was delightfully given at the Sat- 
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urday matinée, and the festival closed 
in the evening with an impressive “Aida” 
with the regulation cast. A brilliant au- 
dience was in attendance. It may be 
added that not one really hot day ham- 
pered the endeavors of this notable 
troupe. 


Herbert at Willow Park 


Victor Herbert, who has been taking 
his share of the current concert season 
at Willow Grove Park, directed there an 
inspiring new choral product of his tal- 
ent on Thursday evening. The work 
which is entitled “An Ode to Freedom,” 
was sung by the well-trained Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, which owes 
so much of its artistry to the direction 
of Dr.: Herbert J. Tily. The Ode was 
dedicated to this zealous leader. 

The symbolical structure of the piece 
concerns the appeal of the down-trodden 





peoples of the East for deliveran 
through the spirit of Freedom. Am. 
ica, to the West, is designated as ; 
goal of humanity’s quest of the ide 
The composition is brief, consumj 
hardly more than fifteen minutes. Mu 
impressive music is compressed in t] 
score. The prelude is in a haunting vy; 
of melancholy, suggesting a race » 
chains. The chorus then has seve; || 
measures calling upon the Father |; 
Mercy. Freedom replies in recitative a 
Freedom and the peoples then altern: 
in a musical dialogue, after which 
depicted in music the struggle betwe. » 
their forces and the powers of darkne .; 
and evil, followed by a stirring quatra ). 
“The Glory of Freedom Shall Shine.” 
conceived in lofty, epic style. The c 
clusion employing chorus, soloist and f 
orchestra is of pulse-tingling brillia: 
charged with patriotic fire. 

May Ebrey Notz, the talented 
prano soloist, impersonated the Spirit; 
F'reedom, while the chorus was natura  \ 
the aspiring multitude. The results 
Dr. Tily’s training were effectively ( 
played in precision of attack, fineness §{ 
shading and a sure grasp of the music.:| 
content of the work. 

Additional features of this special pr». 
gram were numbers from Mr. Herberi’s 
“BKileen” and “Her Regiment,” in whi: ) 
Mrs. Notz and the chorus participate: 
and the choral rendition of Herberi’s 
“Triumph” from his Suite “Columbus ” 





PROMINENT ARTISTS AID 
IN RED CROSS CARNIVAL 


Midland Beach (Staten Island) Festival 
Made Notable by Operatic and 
Concert Stars 


Through the courtesy of the War 
Camp Community Service and the Na- 
tional Patriotic Song Committee, the 
Red Cross Carnival at Midland Beach, 
Staten Island, was effectively augmented 
during its two days’ session, June 28 
and 29, by the co-operation of Yvonne 
de Tréville, prima donna of the Brussels 
Royal Opera; Marcia van _ Dresser, 
former soprano of the Chicago Opera; 
Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone; Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese prima _ donna; 
Dora de Phillippe of the Chicago Opera 
Association; the baritones, William Sim- 
mons, Reinald Werrenrath, George 
Rasely and others. 

The program of June 28 began with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” led by 
Yvonne de Tréville and Mr. d’Arnalle, 
followed by the “Se Avessi l’Alli” of 
Tosti; ““My Love, Nell,” by Fox; “Negro 
Spirituals,” Burleigh. and “Alla Festa 
di Sant’ Andrea,” Neapolitan, sung by 
Mr. d’Arnalle. Miss de Tréville sang 
the aria from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” artistically and was com- 
pelled to concede an encore. Mr. d’Ar- 
nalle followed with an aria from Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chénier.” Miss de Tré- 
ville again impressed her hearers with 
her singing of Parker’s “The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks,” Gena Branscombe’s 
“Dear Lad o’ Mine” and “The Amer- 
icans Come” of Fay Foster, accompanied 
in the last number by the composer. 
After this group Miss de Tréville, in 
response to requests, sang “La Marseil- 
laise.” The duet from “Rigoletto,” sung 
by Miss de Tréville and Mr. d’Arnalle, 
concluded the program. 


BELGIAN ARTISTS IN RECITAL 











San Francisco Hears Mr. and Mrs. Deru 
—Other Local Music Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. June 23.— 
Under the auspices of the California 
Committee for Relief in Belgium and 
France, a concert was given on June 17 
by Edoard Deru, violinist, and Mme. 
Deru, pianist, of Belgium. Numbers by 
Tartini, Bach, Vitali, Saint-Saéns, Bee- 
thoven, Paganini, Coleridge - Taylor, 
Fauré and Wieniawski were played with 
tonal beauty and fine musicianship. 
Mme. Deru at the piano proved of valu- 
able assistance. 

The seventy-fifth recital on the big 
Auditorium organ was given by Edwin 
Lemare, the municipal organist, when 
he played for the first time his “Air 
with Variations,” written in 1914. This 
week Mr. Lemare played another of the 
popular “request” programs. Elena 
Avedano of the San Francisco Opera 
Company was the assisting vocalist. 
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Mrs. William Ritter, pianist; Hother 
Wismer, violinist; Lajos Fenster, violin- 
ist; Dorothy Churchill Hess, soprano, 
and Marion Prevost, accompanist, gave 
a concert at Napa on June 22 for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. A large num 
ber were present and a goodly sum 
netted. 

A studio reception was given recently 
by G. Jollain, violinist and composer, at 
which Mr. Jollain played several of his 
own compositions. Mrs. Maurice Gale, 
soprano, and Edith Caubu, pianist, as- 
sisted. The principal event of Flag 
Day was a concert given at Scottish 
Rite Auditorium. Soloists were Arthur 
Conradi, violinist; Constance Alexandre, 
soprano, and Mrs. W. Warren, contralto. 
Other music was furnished by the bani 
from Mare Island Training Station. Mr. 
Conradi was also soloist at the Sunday 
afternoon concert at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Others appearing on the program 
were Frederick Biggerstaff, pianist; 
Easton Kent, tenor, and Benjamin 
Moore, accompanist. E. M. B. 





Mae Miller’s Pupils Heard in Concert at 
Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., June 15.—Pupils of 
Mae D. Miller, the New York and Allen 
town vocal teacher, were heard in re- 
cital on June 10, assisted by Elloda Kem- 
merer, pianist, and Paul Sechrist, ’cel! 
ist, for the benefit of Armenian and 
Syrian Relief in the Chapel Auditorium 
of the Salem Reformed Church, Allen- 
town. A well chosen program of wide 
interest was charmingly presented by 
Miriam Heckman, Miriam Roth, Lois 
Meek, Grace Miller, George Peters, Do: 
othy Mertz, Ray Miller, Hilda Nagle. 
Vivian King, Gladys Rogers, Mildre: 
Kemmerer, Gretchen Laubach, Edith 
Danner, May Ruhe, Adele Schuyler, 
Jennie Sacco, Byron Sechrist, Fannic 
Kuhno, Ethel Bixler, Ida _  Solliday 
Ursula Rinn, Helen Schoenly, Edna 
Musselman, Alma Freeman, Miriam 
Roth, Ada Lawrence and Lillian Hoff 
man. 





Hearty Reception for Marie Sundelius in 
Second Erie (Pa.) Recital 


ERIE, PA., June 14.—Marie Sundelius, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, recently made her second appear 
ance here in recital, undér the manage- 
ment of S. Gwendolyn. Leo. She wa: 
warmly welcomed by an _ enthusiastic 
audience, and pleased greatly by her in- 
terpretations of English, French, Italian 
and Swedish songs and arias. Mme 
Sundelius was excellently assisted at 
the piano by Conrad Forsberg of 
Brooklyn. E. M. 





Philadelphia Artists Evoke Admiration 
in Lehmann Cycle 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1.—A large, en 
thusiastic audience enjoyed an unusuall) 
appealing performance of Liza Leh 
mann’s “Persian Garden” last Tuesda) 
evening, in the Botanical Gardens o/ 
the University of Pennsylvania. Th: 
soprano, Elizabeth Dickson, sang wit! 
fine authority, while the contralto solo: 
were sung with smooth, rich quality b) 
Edna Harwood Baugher. Philip War 
ren Cooke, tenor, gave an artistic inter 
pretation of “O Moon of My Delight,’ 
and Donald Redding was equally capabl 
in the bass réle. = TS. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC EXCLUSIVELY 
AT OHIO TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 





Many New Works Heard for First Time at Thirty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing Held in Cincinnati— Miss Langenhan and Mr. Tallarico Win 
Laurels in Joint Recital — Speaker’s Conviction That It Is No 
Longer Necessary to Go Abroad to Enjoy Music at Its Best Finds 
Clear Echo Among Audience — Adopt New Constitution 


INCINNATI, OHIO, June 29.—The 

thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
QOrnio Music Teachers’ Association took 
place in Cincinnati during this week, be- 
ginning last Tuesday morning at Hotel 
Sinton, where all subsequent sessions 
were also held with one exception. The 
members of the Association and other 
visitors were entertained in splendid 
style with a number of finely selected 
programs. The feature of the programs 
was that they consisted of none but 
American compositions, many of which 
were on this occasion presented here for 
the first time. The attendance both from 
out of town and local was all that could 
be desired, and there was a remarkable 
spirit of enthusiasm noticeable through- 
out the convention. Great praise is due 
Bertha Baur, of Cincinnati, as well as the 
local committees, for their arrangements 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 

After the opening formalities on 
Tuesday morning, the president, Ella 
May Smith, read her annual report. A 
musical program was then given by Car- 
rie Porter, soprano, of Columbus; Clara 
Bancroft, contralto, of Oxford; Emily 
Church Benham, pianist, of Columbus, 
and Joseph Vito, harpist, of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. An _ Inter- 
mezzo for piano by A. Walter Kramer of 
New York was one of the most pleasing 
features of the program. It is of beauti- 
ful harmonic texture, original and inter- 
esting throughout. Ella May Smith’s 
“Cradle Song” also was well received. 
Then Mrs. Edward MacDowell told _ the 
convention about Peterborough and in 
conclusion played a short program of her 


husband’s compositions. : 
Early in the afternoon a voice con- 











By William L. Jaffe 


hearts of the listeners. 


feature.” 


















By Catherine Pannill Mead 


pitch. 


hers.” 


FLORENCE 


HINKLE srs 


Milwaukee Free Press, May 22, 1918: 


“Her voice seems to have grown both in quantity and quality 
since I last heard her. Last night it seemed at its very best. Its 
beauty appealed and thrilled, its warmth stole gratefully into the 
Charpentier’s ‘Depuis Le Jour’ was ex- 
quisitely sung; the purity of tone and intonation, as well as the 
fine phrasing, were a source of genuine enjoyment. Charming 
simplicity characterized and faultless enunciation were a 


Milwaukee Sentinel, May 22, 1918: 


“Her voice is of rarely lovely quality, particularly when the 
mezzo and pianissimo are employed. A voice so absolutely lack- 
ing in tremolo is not often heard, and she sings absolutely on 


“To get along to the individual numbers, Mrs. Witherspoon’s 
rendition of ‘Depuis le Jour’ was delightfully smooth, her voice 
on the high notes being velvety and pure. This was true also of 
the Haendel number, and the lovely Moussorgsky song, ‘Little 
Star So Bright.’ Indeed, the chief characteristic of her singing 
is its perfect tonal balance. Fine technic, clarity, grace, are all 


ference was held under the chairmanship 
of Felix Hughes, of Cleveland, during 
which Mr. Hughes, Helen Hinkle and 
Thomas J. Kelley, both of this city, read 
papers. A recital by Rena Titus, a 
well trained young Cleveland soprano, 
followed. A visit to the art collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft was the 
next feature. The evening was devoted 
to a reception in the ballroom of Hotel 
Sinton, during which Mrs. Frank A. 
Seiberling, of Akron, assisted by Theo- 
dore Bohlmann, and. Jean ten Have of 
this city, gave an enjoyable recital. 


‘' School Music Session 


Wednesday morning a public and music 
school session was held. An orchestra 
from the Cincinnati High Schools opened 
the program with an overture by Laval- 
lee. Walter Aiken then made a plea for 
the extension of the teaching of music 
in the country’s public schools, pointing 
out especially its advantages as an edu- 
cational factor. A demonstration by six 
little girls from the class of Margaret 
McClorey Pace proved to be a most 
agreeable surprise and showed what can 
really be done even with the very young 
in the musical line if the right methods 
are followed. A short cantata by Paul 
Bliss, “On a Summer’s Day,” was well 
given by a high school girls’ glee club to 
the accompaniment of the orchestra, 
which was led by Joseph Surdo, of the 
teaching forces of the Cincinnati High 
Schools. Frances Eliot Clark, of Cam- 
den, N. J., addressed the convention on 
“The Educational Value of the Talking 
Machine.” 

The afternoon was given up to an or- 
gan recital at Christ Church by the well- 
known organist, Albert Riemenschneider, 
of Cleveland, who introduced quite a 
number of new compositions of American 
origin. Mr. Riemenschneider’s work was 
enthusiastically received and deservedly 
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so. In the evening Christie Langenhan, 
New York soprano, and Pasquale Tal- 
larico, pianist, of Wilton, N. H., gave a 
recital, which was one of the most en- 
joyable events of the convention. An- 
other composition by A. Walter Kramer, 
the song “Allah,” made a deep impres- 
sion. Miss Langenhan is gifted musi- 
cally and vocally, while the work of the 
pianist was decidedly out of the ordinary. 

The first session Thursday morning 
was devoted to the Theory Conference, 
during which papers were read by Louis 
G. Sturm, of the College of Music, and 
Lynn Reed, of Toledo. An Easter can- 
tata, “The Great Miracle,” for soli, small 
orchestra and chorus, by the local com- 
poser, C. Hugo Grimm, followed. The 
work proved decidedly interesting and 
showed the composer to be a _ serious 
and intelligent musician. It was enthu- 
siastically received. The solo parts were 
well sung by Mrs. Clifford S. Bennett, 
Martha Wilson Hersch, Glyn Morris and 
Robert J. Thuman, of this city. Then 
came a concert of organ and sacred mu- 
sic, Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the 
College of Music, being the chairman. 
Margaret McGregor and Alma Straut- 
man were among the organists, while the 
talented young soprano, Elizabeth Ship- 
ley, contributed several selections of sa- 
cred music. 

Felix Hughes, of Cleveland, contrib- 
uted an interesting song recital in the 
afternoon. The performance of a cleverly 
conceived piano sonata by Otto Miessner, 
of Milwaukee, was then successfully un- 
dertaken by Lucile Wilkin. The after- 
noon session was brought to a close by a 
recital given by Helen Pugh, pianist, of 
Columbus, and Oley Speaks, singer and 
composer, from the same city. The con- 
vention then adjourned to Emery Audito- 
rium, where it was treated to an appro- 
priately selected program given by the 
summer organization of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of P. A. Tirindelli. The soloists were 
Mrs. William A. Evans, who sang the 
Madame Bubble song from Stillman- 
Kelley’s “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
was given in its entirety at the last May 
Festival, and Myra Reed, who played the 
first movement from Ralph Lyford’s 
Piano Concerto in a brilliant and ade- 
quate manner. The work made a good 
impression. 

During the morning session of the last 
day, addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Alice Bradley, her theme being “The Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs,” by Adele Pren- 
tiss Hughes, who treated the problems 
of the concert manager; and Louis Victor 
Saar, who read an interesting paper, en- 
titled “In the Composer’s Workshop.” 
The paper was illustrated by several of 
Mr. Saar’s own piano works. A very in- 
teresting address was made by Lawrence 
Maxwell, president of the May Festival 
Association. Mr. Maxwell devoted his 
words principally to the biennial Cincin- 
nati May Festival, one of the musical 
events which have made Cincinnati fa- 


mous as an art center. The speaker also 
expressed his conviction that it is no 
longer necessary to go to Europe to en- 
joy music at its best. He stated that his 
own experience has proved to him that 
America offers just as much and just 
as good things in this line as Europe. 
Mr. Maxwell was warmly applauded. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Summer Orchestra, also spoke. 


Opera Conference 


An entertaining session was the final 
one. It was opened with an opera con- 


ference, Mme. Louise Dotti presiding. 
She made an address on “What Consti- 
tutes an Opera Singer.” Her pupil 


Charlotte Sandman illustrated her re- 
marks. Minnie Tracy spoke on “The 
American Singer at Home and Abroad,” 
and her pupil Marguerite Hukill, sang. 
Grace Gardner, who spoke on “Opera in 
English,” was assisted by her pupil, Cora 
Taylor. Ralph Lyford had chosen for 
his theme “The American Director of 
Opera.” His words were illustrated by 
Clara Thomas Ginn and Manuel Valles 
from his opera class. Elizabeth Shipley 
and Louise Todhunter, from the classes 
of Lino Mattioli and B. W. Foley, respec- 
tively, were also heard. These perform- 
ances were followed by a symposium of 
American composers, the veteran James 
H. Rogers, of Cleveland, presiding. 
Howard Brockway gave a recital of his 
own composxions. His reception was fine 
and his work as a pianist splendid. Some 
of the works he performed were new 
to Cincinnati and served further to es- 
tablish him in the high rank of American 
composers, which he has now for some 
years occupied. A second concert by the 
Cincinnati Summer Orchestra brought 
the convention to a successful close. The 
soloists were Grace Gardner, a talented 
young pianist, who performed the first 
movement from the early MacDowell 
Concerto with brilliancy, and Zelina de 
Maclot, coloratura soprano, who contrib- 
uted songs by MacDowell and Herbert in 
pleasing manner. An enjoyable feature 
was the performance of Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill’s “Stevensoniana.” 
During its final business session the 
convention adopted a new constitution. 
One of the most notable features of the 
same is a provision, that not only teach- 
ers, but also those directly concerned in 
the promotion of music, may become 
members. The next meeting will be held 
at Akron during the final week of next 
June. The following officers were 
elected: Catherine Bruot, president, and 
John Sealy and F. B. de Leone, vice- 
presidents. All are from Akron. The 
directors chosen were Ella May Smith, 
Columbus, Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland, 
and Philip Werthner, Cincinnati, for 
three years; James H. Rogers, Cleveland, 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, Akron, and Lyn- 
nell Reed, Toledo, for two years; Walter 
H. Aiken, Cincinnati, Leroy Tebbs, Day- 
ton, and Harrison D. le Barron, Oxford, 
for one year. L. G. STURM. 





CAMPANINI ENGAGES DOLCI 





Young Italian Tenor Comes Here with 
a Brilliant Record 


General Director Campanini has an- 
nounced the engagement of the young 
Italian tenor, Alessandro Dolci, for the 
coming season of the Chicago Opera 
Association. Mr. Dolci, who has been 
singing in grand opera for less than four 
years, is said to be among the foremost 
tenors now in Italy, although he is but 
twenty-eight years old. In his short 
career he has sung at La Scala in Milan, 
the San Carlo in Naples, Il Regio in 
Turin, Costanzi in Rome, in the usual 
répertoire, and since January has won 
wider recognition in many other Italian 
cities, singing the rédle of Amenofi in 
Rossini’s “Moses,” which has been re- 
vived in honor of the Rossini centenary 
with Mascagni as conductor. In view 
of Dolci’s success in this werk, “Moses” 
will be added to the répertoire of the 
Chicago Opera for the coming seasons in 
Chicago, New York and Boston. 

In announcing this engagement Mr. 


Campanini said: “Dolci, although a 
young artist, is of the type more familiar 
in the old school, in which a tenor was 
required to sing a wide range of parts 
instead of confining his work to either 
lyric or dramatic réles. He has won the 
approval of the Italian press and public 
in practically the entire Italian réper- 
toire from Rhadames in ‘Aida’ to Ed- 
gardo in ‘Lucia.’ His voice is most ap- 
propriately matched with his name, 
which in English would be ‘Sweet.’” | 





Ira L. Jacobs to Conduct Five Concerts 
in New York Parks 


Philip Berolzheimer, the newly ap- 
pointed Special Deputy Park Commis- 
sioner of New York City, has arranged 
for five concerts in the public parks of 
New York for the McDowell Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Ira L. 
Jacobs. The first concert will take place 
at the Central Park Mall on Wednesday 
evening, July 10, at 8 p.m. The remain- 
ing concerts will be given at Mount Mor- 
ris Park, Washington Square Park, 
aopen Park and Tompkins Square 

ark. 





and over. 





Write for New Catalogue 


GUILMANT ORCAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, DIR., announces that 


Mrs. Clara and Commissioner Philip Berolzheimer have offered six annual 
free scholarships to deserving young men and women eighteen years of age 
For particulars address: 


THE CGUILMANT ORCAN 


SCHOOL 


44 West 12th Street, New York 
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The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
He met the demands of his compositions 
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Kranich & Bach Piano 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This youthful pianist displayed sterling musical 
qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that -the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The “Classic Note” in American Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


One sees much written nowadays on 
the lack of real American music—so 
much written, in fact, that it becomes a 
second nature to pass over most of the 
articles and, in a fashion, leave them, 
like the question itself, to be settled by 
the course of ever-flowing time. 

Actual ability on the part of writers 
is obviously not the whole secret of this 
“music of the future,” as it might be 
called. There should be a fusing to- 
gether in some common spirit, a sense 
of the real needs of the public at large. 
No doubt something of the kind will 
eventually make its appearance. 

As things are now, too many musicians 
waste their energy on the mint, anise and 
cummin, and neglect the larger matters 
of their art. They are continually ab- 
sorbed with the means and forget the 
end, which is really of the most im- 
portance. Sensational effects, perfectly 
smooth progressions, overstudied har- 
monies, “musicianly treatment’ — all 
these are often found taking the place 
of big ideas and original conception. The 
latter are apt to be turned down as 
“crude” and “amateurish” by this dilet- 
tante style of composer, who constantly 
puts manner above matter, the method 
of cooking above the food itself. 

Nor is the attitude of a large propor- 
tion of the so-called musical public any 
more favorable to the rise of a distinctive 
music. Too often it assumes a super- 
cilious, know-it-all frame of mind and 
refuses to take seriously anything that 
does not bear the name of one long be- 
fore the public. There is too much prat- 
ing in technical music terms and too 
little love of music for its own sake. 

The fact seems to be that new music 
is not to any large extent demanded. “So 
much has been written, why attempt any 
more?” And this is especially true in 
regard to productions verging on the 
classical manner. The sensational is al- 
ways in demand. Like the weed or the 
mushroom, it rises in a night, and in a 
night takes its departure. 

Who among us is searching earnestly 
for a quiet style that has come to stay? 
Are any eager to welcome the classic? 

There is little use to look for solidarity 
and unity in American music until some- 
thing like the classic note is touched. Our 
efforts till then are more or less pretty 


vaporings. But one must not necessar- 
ily think of Beethoven when the word 
“classic” is used. Many a composer of 
less prominence has written works that 
are also classic, although in a different 
way. It is safe to say that S. E. Foster, 
for example, stands in quite as firm a 
niche, if not so lofty, for the human 
heart will not soon forget him. 

These composers do indeed represent 
two classes of classics, the extremes, per- 
haps, unless Wagner has gone much fur- 
ther than his predecessor and master in 
the same direction. It is wise for us to 
consider the question in this way, for 
we can see more plainly wherein we come 
short at present. Too often do we ratier 
despise the folk-song, or its equivalent, 
as somewhat obvious and simple, while 
our interest and attention centers in 
more or less elaborate creations that are 
fairly topheavy with various ingenuities 
and eccentricities. The spirit of beauty 
is baffled by these things. 

Let us return to the normal simplicity 
that enables us to see where we are go- 
ing and is the only safe starting point. 
From it we can see the whole field and 
learn gradually what makes for unity 


and real progress. 
C. H. BATTEN. 


Providence, R. I., June 17, 1918. 


Disagrees with Francis Rogers’s Esti- 
mate of Battistini 


To the Editur of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
I saw an account of the Italian bari- 
tone, Battistini, written by Francis 
Rogers, the American singer, which was 
couched in such extravagant terms that 
it should not go uncorrected, especially 
as the great American public has never 
had the opportunity of judging for itself. 
Mr. Rogers even got his name wrong. 
He is Mattia Battistini, not Mario. That 
he is an excellent singer is true. The 
voice is extraordinarily flexible and of 
beautiful quality, extremely high— 
really a_ tenor-baritone—though not a 
“big” voice. Perhaps his only serious 
fault from a vocal viewpoint is his total 
lack of low notes, which forces him to 
change the written music continually 
much to its detriment, especially in 
“Thais” and “Henry VIII.” From E 
natural downward his voice is extremely 
weak and his words inaudible. 

But when he is characterized as being 
“the greatest male artist before the pub- 
lic” we must take exception. His style 
is most slovenly at times. I remember 
the first time he sang in Paris in 
“Maria di Rohan,” with Edith de Lys, 
the American soprano, who, by the way, 
sang most beautifully. I was with Jean 
de Reszke and will never forget how ner- 
vous and disgusted he became after sev- 
eral flagrant examples of Battistini’s 
sliding up and down with big porta- 
mentos, sometimes two or three in suc- 


cession! Had it not been for his inter- 
est in de Lys’s work, who has been his 
pupil for a long time, he would have 
left his box. 

As an actor he is very uninspired and 
sometimes commits ridiculous blunders. 
His entrance in “Favorita” is typical. 
Suddenly he appears at the back of the 
stage and briskly walks to the footlights, 
where he commences his “Giardini del 
Aleazar” to the public, instead of con- 
templating the beautiful gardens and 
singing his words reflectively as he feels 
the effect on himself of his beautiful 
surrounding. Again. in “Thais” he ap- 
pears in the hot Egyptian desert, his 
bare feet clad in sandals and with a 
broad strip of ermine swung diagonally 
across his cilice! His ridiculous knees 
in “Rigoletto” and his blonde beard in 
“Hamlet,” etc., caused various remarks 
among his Parisian audiences. 

As for his never coming to America, 
perhaps his fear of crossing the ocean 
dates from his trip across the Channel. 
He sang one season when he was in his 
prime, thirty-five or forty years ago, in 
London, but was never re-engaged. In 
Italy he is very moderately considered 
and sings in his own country but seldom. 
His whole career has been principally 
in Russia, where he is considered by the 
artistic public as a god. I am quite sure 
that, had he ever come to America, he 
would have been very coldly received. 
We have had too many de Reszkes, Mau- 
rels, Plancons and Renauds to be satis- 
fied by a beautiful voice per se. Un- 
doubtedly it is this lack of having sung 
in good companies that has made Bat- 
tistini what he is—always giving his 
public the realization that it is Mattia 
Battistini and never the character. In 
some of the old operas, like “Maria di 
Rohan” and “Favorita,” this is less of- 
fensive. But as a Parisian lady said to 
me after one of his Rigoletto perform- 
ances: “He has a beautiful voice, but 
he never for one moment gave me in the 
first act the impression of the jester.” 

AN AMERICAN. 

Florence, Italy, June 3, 1918. 


Why She Subscribes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The enclosed check pays a bill which I 
am honestly glad to have the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of doing, for no 
magazine enters our door which receives 
a warmer welcome than MUSICAL AMER- 
cA. I find it not only reliable and ac- 
curate, but keen in its criticisms and 
withal just and kindly—moreover, it is 
not without a nice little sense of humor, 
which adds a distinct flavor and “snap” 
to its columns. May MUSICAL AMERICA, 
like our popular B Sharp Musical Club 
of Utica, “live long, prosper and _ in- 
crease.” 

Cordially yours, 
GERTRUDE CURRAN. 
Utica, N. Y., June 22, 1918. 

















Chicago Band Opens Drive 
for Fund of $20, 000 


More Conservatories Hold Commencements —- Campanini En- 
gages a Young Illinois Tenor 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 29, 1918. 


HE past week has seen musical e ents 

at a particularly low ebb, being 
chiefly the interval between the flood of 
commencement concerts and the opening 
of the opera season at Ravinia Park. 
Among some of the commencement con- 
certs not previously mentioned were 
those of the Hinshaw Conservatory, the 
Illinois College of Music, the Metropoli- 
tan Conservatory, the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, the Bush Conservatory and the 
Mendelssohn Conservatory. 


The Chicago Band, having been very 
busy this year assisting in various war 
activity drives, is now engaged on a drive 
of its own for the purpose of raising 
$20,000 for its support. Appeals are 
being sent broadcast, with the informa- 
tion appended that Mrs. Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick has headed the list with $4,000, 
which she sent from Zurich, Switzerland. 
The Chicago Band under the direction 
of William Weil has played in the drives 
of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Li- 
brary, War Recreation, High School 
Boys Farm Reserves, Women’s Commit- 
tee National Council of Defense, War 
Savings Stamps, Liberty Loan, and To- 
bacco for Soldiers and Sailors. It has 
been playing this week at Kansas City at 
the convention of Rotary Clubs. 


William J. Rogerson, a young Illinois 
tenor, was heard and engaged for the 
Chicago Opera Association by Cleofonte 
Campanini during the latter’s brief visit 
to Chicago last week. 

The Civic Music Association sends an- 
nouncements of community singing to 
take place at the Municipal Pier, Lin- 
coln Park and various centers in the 
south and west parks during July and 
August. 

The Haydn Choral Society, H. W. 
Owens, conductor, sang at the White Sox 
Ball Park, June 26, for the Advertisers’ 
Association. 

Henry Purmort Eames has been deliv- 
ering addresses during the past six 
weeks. He spoke at the Teachers’ Con- 
vention in Oshkosh, Wis., on “Dynamics 
in Pianoforte Playing’; at the Illinois 
Federation Publicity Dinner, June 3, on 
“The Value of Music Clubs in Securing 
Music Credits in Public Schools”; was 
official examiner at Peoria for music 
credits in high schools, and spoke in the 
same city during the State Musical Cen- 


tennial on “Preparing Illinois for U; 
versal Music Service.” 

Eric DeLamarter played Elgai 
Sonata in G Minor at his organ recit: 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church Ju; 
27. Other numbers on the program we) 
the Bach D Minor Toccato and Fugu 
and works by Maxson, Harry B. Jepso 
T. Tertius Noble and Mansfield. 

Mrs. Vera Brady Shipman will unde 
take a new field of managerial activit 
next season. From now on her addre 
will be changed from Chicago to Salin 
Kan., where her husband will edit 
newspaper, and from which city she wi 
book concerts and recitals in the diffe; 
ent cities of the state. 

Harold Henry, the pianist, has begu; 
his summer term’s teaching. In add 
tion to a large class of private pupils |} 
holds two interpretation classes ea 
Saturday. He plans to teach throughou: 
the summer, departing in September f: 
his vacation. His concert tour will beg 
in November with appearances in Bo. 
ton and New York, and as in former se: 
sons willl cover the entire country 
Harry Culbertson, his manager, has th: 
largest tour booked for him the comin; 
season that he has had since he began t. 
make public appearances. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 





Goldman’s Band and Noted Soloists At- 
tracting Thousands 


Between six and eight thousand people 
have been attending each concert of the 
New York Military Band, under ine 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, at 
Columbia University. The acoustics 
have proved so good that renowned sing- 
ers will appear from time to time as 
soloists. On June 28 Betty McKenna 
appeared, while on July 3 Isabel Irving 
sang some songs by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. On July 8 Marie Tiffany, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will appear. On July 5 Percy 
Grainger was scheduled to play Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasie” with band accom- 
paniment, Rocco Resta, bandmaster at 
Fort Hamilton, conducting on the same 
evening. On July 12 Mayhew Lester 
Lake, American composer, will conduct 
half the program, which will consist of 
his own compositions. A patriotic fes- 
tival concert is now being arranged, in 
which several bands will participate. 
The massed bands will number several 
hundred players. Free tickets may be 
secured by addressing “Summer Con- 
certs,” Columbia University, New York. 
Self-addressed stamped envelope must 
be enclosed for reply. 





New York Grand Jury Flays Misapplied 
War Charities 


The New York Grand Jury, reporting 
lo Judge McIntyre recently in Genera! 
Sessions, made a severe presentment of 
the evils resulting from bogus or mis- 
applied war charities. Patriotic spirited 
citizens who have freely given their 
money and artists who have generously 
contributed services have been in many 
cases grossly imposed upon. In the re- 
port it was mentioned that “a notable 
instance was the army and navy bazaar, 
held in this city in November last. The 
figures showed that the bazaar collected 
from the public approximately $73,000, 
and of this amount $645 was left for the 
soldiers in whose name the bazaar was 
projected. In other words, less than one 
per cent of the proceeds was left to ap 
ply to the charity.” 


Resnikoff’s Programs to Include Un- 
familiar Russian and American Works 


Vladimir Resnikoff, the Russian bari- 
tone, has returned from his brief stay in 
the Adirondack Mountains, and is now 
in town preparing new programs for 
next season. Mr. Resnikoff’s programs 
will include many of Moussorgsky’s 
songs, so far totally unknown. Also some 
interesting Siberian and Russian folk 
songs, will be among his offerings. The 
baritone has also discovered a brilliant 
American composer, in whose works he 
is very much interested, and which he 
will probably bring before the American 
public next season. 
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| RAVINIA PARK (ILL.) SETS 
HIGH STANDARD FOR OPERA 


Metropolitan Artists Again Engaged for Summer Season—Muzio, 
Garrison, Lucy Gates and Braslau Head Brilliant Array of 
Singers — President of Park Tells of Lofty Ideals of Institu- 


tion 














Chicago, July 1, 1918. 


HAT the name alone of Ravinia Park 

is enough to fix in the minds of Chi- 
‘agoans not only the location of a beau- 
tiful spot on the north shore but a place 
of high standards and constantly grow- 
ing fame for the presentation of summer 
opera, is the sincere opinion of Louis 
Eckstein, president and principal stock- 
holder of the Ravinia Company. In 
times past it has been compared with 
other famous homes of music. Before 
the outbreak of the world war it ac- 
cepted the name of “the Bayreuth of 
America.” Later, it was known as the 
Vauxhall of America. Both names were 
popular with visitors and newspapers, 
but the time for them is now past. Says 
Mr. Eckstein: 

“Now, in 1918, I should not care to 
have anybody invent a catch-line for Ra- 
vinia Park. Just Ravinia is eloquent 
enough; and I believe a day is coming 
when this lovely spot on the North Shore 


will be a standard of comparison for 
every venture in kind throughout the 
world. That there is no other place just 
like it has long been agreed by all who 
have gone there with knowledge of other 
parts of the world. 

“Each year finds Ravinia Park nearer 
to the ideal I hold for it, that of a stand- 
ard of comparison for all the world. 
Already it represents a unique achieve- 
ment, that of being the only resort in 
the United States where the best music, 
symphonic and operatic, has been suc- 
cessfully given year after year through 
the summer. By ‘successfully’ I mean 
with the success which goes farthest; 
that success which builds up a growing 
clientele. Nobody has ever made a dol- 
lar from Ravinia Park as a commercial 
proposition; and nobody ever will if the 
present ideals be kept in mind. 

“A good use in the further develop- 
ment of Ravinia itself may always be 
found for what in a mercantile enter- 
prise would be classified as the profits. 
Each year the quality is of discernible, 
appreciable improvement. I tried as re- 
cently as 1915 to get certain singers for 
the Ravinia season, to be met with polite 
but firm refusals; their point of view was 
that their artistic stature could not easily 
be sustained if they accepted an engage- 
ment in a ‘garden.’ I need not add that 
they were, in every case where such an 
attitude was assumed, singers who know 
nothing about Ravinia. To-day those 
same singers eagerly seek engagement 
there, for a variety of reasons. 

“They still take a conscious risk when 
they take the engagement; but the risk 
is not the one they feared when they 
found excuses to refuse proffered em- 


ployment a few years ago. The risk they 
now take is of not making good, of not 
being able to realize the Ravinia stand- 
ard. For to have sung_ successfully 
through a season of Ravinia’s réper- 
toire is to have proved the possession of 
an equipment not called for, so far as | 
know, in any other stage, employment of 
the first class in the United States, and 
that means the world. To ‘make good’ 
at Ravinia is to pass in the ultimate 
test. 


Metropolitan Artists 


“In assembling this season’s company, 
I have had the hearty co-operation of 
the Metropolitan Opera management. 
From the company of that institution 
come two of Ravinia’s sopranos, Claudia 
Muzio and Mabel Garrison; the princi- 
pal contralto, Sophie Braslau; the Italian 
conductor, Gennaro Papi, and the con- 
ductor of the French operas and the 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Richard Hageman; one of the 
two principal tenors, Morgan Kingston; 
the noted French bass-baritone, Leon 


Rothier; Louis d’Angelo, and others. 
Lucy Gates, Orville Harrold, Francesco 
Daddi, Graham Marr, are some of the 
other singers for the new season. 

“The records do not show any summer- 
time venture in opera in the United 
States with a roster even remotely so 
interesting as this, or one made up of 
singers of such high standing. 

“As to the orchestra, there is nothing 
I may add to what has been written 
elsewhere about the Chicago Symphony. 
Its summer engagements at Ravinia have 
served more than one admirable purpose, 
for both the park and for the orchestra 
itself. The music critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, Mr. Donaghey, deliberately 
called it, last October, the first orchestra, 
and his survey was of all the great or- 
chestras of the world. Some days later 
the newspaper itself editorially echoed 
what Mr. Donaghey had said, and there, 
it would seem, I may rest my case for 
Ravinia.” 

The present season, as the past, finds 
the company prepared to present a start- 
lingly large list of operas. Quite apart 
from the orchestral concerts, patrons 
have in former years heard practically 
all the standard works as well as many 
which do not appear in the répertoires 
except of the largest and best-equipped 
organizations. 

They have listened with keen pleasure 
to performances of “Aida,” “‘Trovatore,”’ 
“Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Thais,” 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” “Carmen” and many 
others. This year the list will be even 
larger, as among other notable features 
arrangements have been made for a 
presentation of “The Love of the Three 
Kings,”’ with Mme. Muzio as Fiora. - 











Exponents of Perfield System 
Disclose Proficiency in Test 
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Pupils of Arline and Mildred Eberhard, of Glen Ridge, N. J.. Who Recently Gave 
a Unique Recital and Participated in a Music Test Conducted by Effa Ellis 


Perfield 


LEN RIDGE, N. J., June 21.—A 
unique recital was given on June 20 
by pupils of Arline and Mildred Eber- 
hard, teachers of the Perfield system, at 











educational works. 


teachers interested. 
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the Glen Ridge Club House. The pro- 
gram comprised various piano numbers, 
the playing of which was unusual. 

Effa Ellis Perfield conducted an inter- 
esting music test in rhythmic, melodic 
and harmonic dictation, and improvised, 
spelled and sung chords. The exercises 
closed with the presentation of certifi- 
cates of promotion. Similar and success- 
ful demonstrations of this system were 
given by pupils of the Martha Gross 
Plumb School of Music in Cranford, N. 
J., on June 15, and in New York on 
June 22. 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce Managing 
City’s Community Singing 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—The Se- 
attle Community Singing Committee will 
in the future be financed and managed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Plans for 
the Fourth of July celebration have been 
made, with Frances M. Dickey of the 
University of Washington a a ae 


GIFTED GRADUATE LAUDED 
BY NEW ORLEANS HEARERS 





Compositions by Charlotte Sessums 
Heard at Commencenient—Other 
Musical Events 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 14.—Char- 
lotte Sessums, graduate of the New- 
comb College of Music, of which Giu- 
seppe Ferrata is the head, at the com 
mencement last week was heard in re- 
cital in the French Opera House. The 





Charlotte Sessums, Youthful Pianist and 
Composer, of New Orleans 


young girl played the Adagio of the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, and 
two Chopin Preludes with temperament 
and good technique. Her most interest- 
ing offerings were, however, two songs 
of her own composition, interpreted by 
Virginia Westbrook, accompanied by 
Clara Del Valle, “My Love” and “Windy 
Nights,” and her string quartet, played 
by Albert Kirst, Jr., first violin; Alma 
Schuler, second violin; Erin’ Black, 
viola, and Arthur Duverger, violoncello. 
The quartet touched real depths at times. 

A program of general interest was 
the concert of Negro folk-songs present 
ed recently for the Negro Y. M. C. A. 
war work. “Deep River,” “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “Steal Away,” “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” and “Roll, 
Jordan, Roll,” were sung, accompanied 
by four male voices, stirringly done. 
More than 200 voices sang “Let Us 
Cheer the Weary Traveler,” “Sinner, 
You’d Better Pray,” “I Know the Lord 
Laid His Hand on Me,” “I Couldn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray,” “Poor Mourner,” “Every 
Time I Feel the Spirit,” “I Want to Be 
Ready” and “There Is a Meeting Here 
To-night.” “Listen to the Lambs,” by R. 
Nathaniel Dett, was sung by students 
of Xavier University. A fine male quar- 
tet sang “Weeping Mary,” setting by 
Hf. T. Burleigh, and “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen” and “Since You Went 
Away.” Azalia Hackley directed. 

The Literary and Musical Club was 
entertained recently at the home of 
Mary V. Molony by Mary Bays, Eliza- 
beth Low and Esther Kranz. Miss Low 
played a “Reverie” and “Valse Roman- 
tique’* by Debussy, Miss Bays gave the 
Bach “Bourrée” and Allegro Appassion- 
ata of Saint-Saéns. Delightful numbers 
were the vocal duos sung by Lucille La- 
faye Taylor and Juliette Desforges, “E] 
Desdichado” of Saint-Saéns, “Le Jour 
et la Nuit” (Lecoque) and “Two Little 
Birds.” H. P. S&S. 


Frank Hall of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
written two patriotic songs, “Goodbye, 
I’m Going Over” and “Dear Old U. S. 
A.,” which have just been published by 
the Harrisburg Music Co. 





Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 
ORIGINATOR 


Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 


For Booklets and Information address 
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THE DUNNING SYSTEM — Improved Music Study for Beginners 








Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
Normal Teacher 


Normal Classes, Dallas, Tex., June 3rd; Okla- 
homa, July 8th; Chicago, Aug. 12th. 


For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Violin pupils of 
Anita Marian Lewis and piano pupils of 
Eva Louise Bradley gave a recital in 
Plantsville on June 15. 

* *« * 


ZANESVILLE, O.—Margery Lucille Mar- 
tin and Mildred Emma Shaw were pre- 
sented by their teacher, Mrs. Charles 
Francis Chappelear, on June 17. 

* * * 


NEWTON, N. J.—Margaret Bridges, 
music director of the schools of Newton, 
has announced her engagement to Henry 
W. Nuston, a member of the Newton 
Board of Education. 

* * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Among the brilliant 
final recitals of the local season was 
that of the Bolling-Musser studios. Mem- 
phis is to have regular summer evening 
concerts again this season. 

ok * * 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—Frank D. Harris, 
piano teacher, recently presented Made- 
line Harris in recital. Assisting her were 
Glen Ciaypool, H. Claypool, E. H. Geer 
and Mr. Harris. Mrs. J. R. Thorn was 
accompanist. 

ok of co 

CAMP VAIL, LITTLE SILVER, N. J.—One 
of the most vigorously applauded con- 
certs ever held in Camp Vail was given 
by Emory B. Randolph, tenor; Olga 
Bergstrom, soprano, and George Roberts, 
accompanist, on June 17. 

ok * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Under the 
auspices of the Washington Golf and 
Country Club, Felix Garziglia, pianist, 
was heard in recital lately. His program 
was varied, closing with the “Blue Dan- 
ube” (Strauss-Sehultz-Evler). 


* * o* 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Emil Enna presented 

a number of his junior and senior pupils 

in a recital recently at the Lincoln High 

School. Anne Hansen, dramatic soprano, 

assisted. Mrs. Ella Connell-Jesse gave a 

piano recital at the Little Theater lately. 
* * * 


LIMA, OHIO.—Gail Watson, a Petro- 
grad student of Leopold Auer, is home 
from a six months’ review and coaching 
experience with her teacher in New 
York. Miss Watson while in the metrop- 
olis did considerable solo work at the 
camps and cantonments. 

+A * a 


WarRE, MAss.—A recital was given on 
June 17 by the older piano pupils of Mrs. 
Ludovica Mailloux, assisted by the 
Mount Carmel Choir, Joseph Deslauriers, 
violinist, and Antoinette Descoteaux, 
Lina Thibeault, Marie Ange Dupont and 


Florina Terrian, vocalists. 


* * * 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—A song recital was 
given on June 18 by Lillian I. Gustaf- 
son of the Jamestown Conservatory at 
Norden Club auditorium. Samuel Thor- 
stenberg, director of the conservatory, 
was at the piano, and Vivian Burkland, 
reader, was the assisting soloist. 

* * a 


BosTon.—The Richard Sears award in 
violin playing offered to the best violin 
students of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music not over fifteen years old, 
has been given to Louise Krasner, of 
Providence, R. I. The judges were Josef 
Adamowski and George W. Chadwick. 


* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Nordica Club 
gave a patriotic concert at Camp Lewis 
June 16, the program being a repetition 
of one recently given in Seattle. Kather- 
ine Robinson and Katherine N. Rice pre- 
sented piano and voice pupils in joint con- 
cert June 9, in the First Baptist Church. 


* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Charleston 
Choral Club presented Gaul’s “Joan of 
Arc” in the High School auditorium re- 
cently. J. Herbert Francis was director. 
and Frank R. Hurlbutt was accompanist. 
Soloists were Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, I. 
Merill Smith, Frank H. Kincheloe and 
Jesse B. Thomas. 

* * cS 


NEWARK, N. J.—Pupils of Mrs. L. Car- 
roll Beckel gave a recital recently assist- 
ed by Luigi Spada, violinist; C. Pearsall 
and L. Carroll Beckel, organists, and the 
choir of Emanuel Baptist Church. The 
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soloists were Lillian Frampton, Alice Ax- 

ford, Ethel Burton, Elsie M. Sanford, 

Mrs. Joseph Emmett and Frank Farley. 
°K * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Jacob Rittenband ap- 
peared in Wallace Hall last Tuesday 
night in the quadruple role of soloist, ac- 
companist, conductor, and teacher. Mr. 
Rittenband gave violin solos, accompanied 
by Mrs. Rittenband. He is a graduate of 
the Institute of Musical Art of New 
York. He accompanied his pupils, who 
also played. Two pieces were given by 
the orchestra of violins under Mr. Rit- 
tenband’s direction. aa 


WOooNSOCKET, R. I.—The local chapter 


.of the Red Cross gave an interesting con- 


cert in the Park Theater here recently. 
The following artists appeared: Mrs. 
Agnes Gaulin-Pouliot, soprano; Paul 
Dufault, tenor; Max Donner, violinist, 
and Mrs. Max Donner, accompanist. 
The chorus and orchestral parts were 
also worthy of commendation and a 
goodly sum was netted for the local 
chapter of the Red Cross. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—A concert was given at 
the Y. M. C. A. lately for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, under the direction of 
Jean Lyman Cooper. Those who ap- 
peared on the program were Mrs. 
Cooper, contralto; Jean Isabel Cooper, 
Mrs. Edwin D. Stiles, Marion C. Wiley, 
Augusta Schultz, Mary Murray and 
Anna Aston, sopranos; Florence Mc- 
Manus, violinist, and George Fitzgerald, 
tenor. Teresa Maier was accompanist. 

* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A recital was 
lately given by the Conservatory pupils. 
A special feature was the numbers for 
stringed instruments in which the pupils 
were assisted by Gertrude Albright, one 
of the teachers. Those taking part in the 
program were: Mary Martin, Bessie 
Tonge, Anna Baker, Ethel Roush, Nina 
Logan, Lais Hull and Torrence Lytle, pi- 
anists; Pauline Albright, Thelma Reps, 
Frieda Hiehle and Herbert Postlewait, 
harp, guitar and mandolin. 

* ok Ba 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The senior class 
of Charleston High School gave for its 
annual presentation of an opera “The 
Treasure Hunters,” by S. J. Fearis, 
under the direction of Prof. J. Henry 
Francis. The High School Chorus pre- 
sented “Olivette,” by Edmond Audran, 
as its annual performance. It was also 
directed by Prof. Francis. At both the 
commencement and baccalaureate exer- 
cises of the High School, the orchestra 
and chorus gave several numbers. 

* * BS 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Grau Musical 
Comedy Company is providing attractive 
evenings for those who visit Olentangy 
Park this season. The company opened 
with a week of Friml’s “Firefly.” The 
opening night disclosed a packed house. 
A small but well drilled orchestra pro- 
vides good support for the voices and 
the fine chorus, the principals being 
Ferne Rogers, Arthur Burckly, Della 
Rose, Margaret Crawford, George 
Natanson, Dan Merle and Roger Gray. 

* > * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—A recital was given 
on June 19 by pupils of Misses Lay, 
Gareissen, Gabel and Low at the Com- 
munity Theater. Voice and piano num- 
bers were given by Elizabeth Whittle, 
Lillian Gramm, Ethel Rush, Dorothy 
Allen, Harriet Low, Carolyn Johnson, 
Ruth Banton, Clara Zopf, Lucile Held, 
Mary McMurray, Herbert Mathes. A 
quartet composed of Mrs. Messinger, 
Misses Low, Whittle and Johnson, also 
sang. A group of songs was given by 
the Business Girls’ Glee Club. 


* * ok 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—A series of vocal 
recitals are being given by Margaret 
Parry Hast of the Grace Hamilton Mor- 
rey School in the Spiritualist Church. 
Goldie Mede presented some of her vio- 
lin pupils in a recital at her studio lately. 
Alma Marie Mohr presented a large 
class of her piano and vocal pupils in 
the Ella May Smith studios, June 15. 
Francis Beall recently presented a class 
of piano pupils at Como Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, assisted by Mabel Dunn 
Hopkins, violinist. 


UNIONTOWN, Pa.—Pupils of Erla 
Jones gave a recital at the Third Pres- 
byterian Church on June 18. Participat- 
ing were: Dorothy Brashear, Vivian 
Downs, Leota Thomas, Anna Mabel 
Craig, Ruth Bane, Genevieve Ruse, Mary 
Bratton, Ruth Kennedy, Lillie Gentile, 
Emma Nehls, Mary Sickle, Mary Guyton, 
Mary Gentile, Janie Martzell, Isabelle 
Nicolay, Edyth Hayden, Ruth Haney, 
Caroline Lape, Virginia Fike and Hagan 
Gates, Nat Townsend, Thomas Jones, 
John Harold and Joseph Dunn. 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PaA.—A “Program of Mod- 
ern Music” was one of the commence- 
ment week events at the Millersville 
State Normal Sehool on June 18. _ In- 
strumental works by Rachmaninoff, De- 
bussy, Elgar and Saint-Saéns were in- 
cluded in a well-arranged program. A 
Cantata, “The Chambered Nautilus,” was 
sung by the students. The Mozart class, 
composed of pupils of Anna T. Welsh, 
gave a recital in Mt. Joy Hall on June 
21. The numbers played by a “Toy Sym- 
phony Orchestra” were a feature of the 
program. 

%* * * 

NeEwaRK, N. J.—Pupils of Sidney 
Baldwin gave a concert on June 21 in 
Mr. Baldwin’s studio assisted by Dorothy 
M. Kopia, soprano. The participants 
were Vivian B. Warne, Mildred M. Jor- 
dan, Florence L. Hahn and Katherine B. 
Wise. The North Jersey Progressive 
Teachers’ Association, consisting of 
teachers of the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, lately held a meeting. 
Louise Westwood, supervisor of music in 
the Newark schools, spoke on “Music in 
the Public Schools.” Sidney Baldwin, the 
president, presided. 

ck * * 

OAK PARK, ILL.—At the Oak Park 
Congregational Church on June 9 the 
Zo Elliott “There’s a Long, Long Trail” 
was sung in the service as a solo with 
fine effect, the occasion being a patriotic 
one at which Capt. Arthur J. Francis 
delivered an address, “C’est la Guerre!” 
He told the congregation that the “Trail” 
was the song the boys were singing in 
the trenches, from which he had just re- 
turned. On June 16 Lieut. B. C. Wil- 
liam’s “Freedom For All Forever” was 
sung as a solo at this church by the bass 
of the quartet, Mr. Johnson. 


WEsT PoINT, N. Y.—The thirty-sev- 
enth public organ recital was given re- 
cently at the Cadet Chapel of the United 
States Military Academy. Frederick C. 
Mayer, the organist and choirmaster, 
was assisted by Cadet Meyer Loshie 
Casman, violinist. A special musical pro- 
gram was presented at the. graduation 
exercises of the Military Academy on 
June 9, in the Cadet Chapel. Besides Mr. 
Mayer, the organist, the program was 
presented with the aid of the cadet choir 
of 105 voices, the soloists being Cadets 
Whitney and Dodge, baritones, and Cadet 
Brewster, tenor. 

* ok * 

CoLUMBUS, OHI0.—Cecil Fanning re- 
cently presented three pupils in vocal 
recital. The first recital was on June 
10, Mrs. Franklin C. Long, coloratura 
soprano, being the singer. On June 14 
two pupils were heard—Ruth Brundage, 
soprano, and Floyd Stanley Crooks, bari- 
tone. These singers gave abundant evi- 
dence of excellent instruction. A pleas- 
ant feature of the last recital was the 
introduction of a local musician—Edna 
Paine Fenimore, pianist, as a composer. 
Six of her songs were sung by Miss 
Brundage and Mr. Crooks, with Mrs. 
Fenimore at the piano. 

* ok a 


FREDERICK, Mp.—A piano recital was 
given recently at Hood College by Mar- 
garet Wehler, pupil of M. Rose Birely, 
assisted by Helen E. Bergey, soprano. 
The Glee Club, under the management 
of Henry Ward Pearson, music director, 
organist and choirmaster, had a highly 
successful trip, extending as far West 
as Pittsburgh. The “Death of Joan of 
Are” was given by this organization at 
the commencement concert of Hood Col- 
lege. At the club commencement recital 
the soloist was Ruth Conrad, soprano. 
The Misses Sutro of New York gave two 
two-piano recitals during the week. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—The closing musicale of 
the Emma Willard Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, given recently, took the form of a 
song recital by six pupils of S. Grahame 
Nobbes: Margaret Dexter, Mrs. L. D. 
Jones, Mary Irwin. Frank Irwin, Agnes 
Sweeney and Corinne McCullough. 
Gladys Terrault and William T. Law- 
rence, violinists, assisted, and Mrs. Ches- 
ter W. Scott and Mrs. George Witherill 
accompanied. Ellen La Pointe, piano 
pupil of James McLaughlin, Jr., and 
Elva Vincent and Lucy Faljian, violin 
pupils of Clarence Phillip, gave the clos- 
ing recital of the Troy Conservatory of 

usic. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Mrs. Edna Goc! 
el-Gussen during the past season ga\ 
seven Historical Piano Recitals, assist, 
by Beatrice Tate, Jeanne Adler, Lillia 
Karpeles, Carriles Schuessler, Mrs. Pa 
Earle, pianists; Mrs. E. G. Chandler a 
Mrs. Nora Hughes Toensfeldt, soprano 
William Gussen and C. R. Klenk, violi; 
ists, and Edward Roach, ’cellist. The Bj 
mingham Conservatory, William Guss 
and Edna Gockel-Gussen, directors, r. 
cently presented its pupils and pupi 
from the classes of Beatrice Tate. Lu: 
Jones, Elizabeth Buckshaw and Merc. 
des Hamilton, in a series of seven r 
citals. 

a * * 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—Piano studen: 
of Eldergirt M. Kilmer gave a recital : 
the Parish House. Mrs. Leon H. Wa 
assisted and the participating studen: 
were Herman Katz, Paul Heller, Hel 
Hollis, Goldie Snyder, Margaret Helle 
Ruth Kaufman, Lesley Coyle, Clara | 
Thompson, Hilda Lingamfelter, Iren 
Triggs, Constance Sharpless, Zenob) 
Stuckey, Pauline Ambrose, Mabel Ki 
mer, Annie Oliver, Myra Snyder, Alic 
Taylor, Chrystal Rutherford, Hannah ( 
Smith, Grace Thompson, Lula Thompso: 
Mary Pearl Tabler, Virginia Minghin 
Georgia Lingamfelter and  Virgini: 


Thompson. 
* * * 


WELLSBURG, W. VA.—A musical wa 
given by the pupils of Mrs. L. M. Grime 
recently. Those who participated were: 
Carrie Zogg, Catherine Hoover, Lorain 
Miller, Olive Dare, Ethel Miller, Mar 
garet Wallace, Velma Billingsley, Genev: 
Miller, Catherine Pfister, Pauline Vari 
an, Elizabeth Griggsby, Leonard Bau 
man, Hayden Bartlett, Lavaugn Denni- 
son, Amelia Davis, Charlotte Cox, Amelia 
Danthine, Louise Baker, Flora Johnson, 
Violet Halton, Alma Hecker, Edith Lan 
num, Gladys Litten, Camille Osborne, 
Helen Amspoker, Olive Rooney, Cather 
ine Allison, Fay Barnes, Mildred Barnes. 
Amelia Oliver, Wilda Everson. 

* * * 


BosToN.—With operatic numbers and 
two scenes from “As You Like It,” the 
New England Conservatory dramatic de- 
partment gave its last recital of the 
present season in Recital Hall, Friday 
afternoon, June 14. The Shakespearean 
scenes were presented by Helenka Adam- 
owski, Edwina Kiefer, Mrs. Lue King 
and Edith Havens. Operatic numbers 
were the Waltz Song from “Suzi,” Mar- 
garet Landon; “Prunella Mine,” Margie 
Flynn; Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” 
Mae Torrance; the Page’s Song from 
“Les Huguenots,” Marion Harper; Rou- 
manian Gipsy Songs, Helen French; “O 
Night of Love” from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” Josephine Strassner and Julia 
Perry. 


* ES * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The final recital 
for the season of the Bushwick Com- 
munity center took the form of a re- 
cital by pupils from the Bushwick 
Conservatory of Music, and was held 
on Tuesday, June 18, in the High 
School. The conservatory chorus did 
splendid ensemble work under the baton 
of Mme. Herman Hendrickson. Vocal 
solos were given pleasingly by Marie 
Horton, Fay Davidson, Florence Hat- 
ser, Alma Wilckens, Helen Thomas, 


' Martha Wendt and Elsie Otterbein. 


Piano numbers featured Martha Davis, 
Val Peavey, Waleska Arlt, Lulu Tagg, 
Maud L. Brenker, Josephine Weisen- 
berger, Bertha and Helen Lasner, Elsie 
Otterbeins and Robert Kress. A _ violin 
number was well given by Belva Jaeger 
and an original reading by Catherine 
McCully. ‘Certificates and prizes were 
awarded by Mme. Hendrickson. 


* * * 


LIMA, OHIO.—Mrs. Minnie Sonntag 
Urfer on June 14 presented the following 
voice and piano pupils in recital: Mrs. 
John R. Carnes, Mrs. Harold Fischer, 
Marguerite Meyer, Mrs. Fred Gooding, 
Mabel Kissel, Violet Lewis, Marjorie 
Warfield, Letha Hardesty, Richard Can- 
tieny, Dorothy Alspach, Margaret Als- 
pach and Katherine Welty. Mrs. Urfer 
appeared at the second piano in Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio in B Minor, assisting 
Esther Lynch, one of her pupils. On June 
11 Mrs. Harry Macdonald presented her 
piano pupils in a program participated 
in by Katherine Rusler, Bernard Duffy, 
Gwendolin Zuber, Lojs Sutton, Lucille 
Webb, Martha Dildine, Virginia Vaugh, 
Leona Bernstein, Ruth Finicle, Elinor 
Webb, Marian Howe, Helen Stolzenbach, 
Jean Butcher, Ruth Zurmehly, Audrey 
Johnston, Jeannette Conway. Louis 
Pearce, Corinne Croy, Grace Stratton, 
Muriel Neuman, Aletha Ludwig, Jean- 
nette Willower. William Bayfield, Jean- 
nette Stuart. Martha Altschul, Helen 
Dunn, Inez Bernstein, Lyda Buchanan, 
Lenore Sprague, Dorothy Lawson, Row- 
ena Wood, Helen Schermerhorn, Kath- 
erine Gramm and Miss Wells. 
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A. A. Penn’s Comic Opera Makes Swift Appeal in Dubuque, Ia. 








ES MS RG, COTS 





A Scene from the Second Act of Arthur A. Penn’s Comic Opera, “Yokohama Maid,” Recently Given by the Young People’s 


UBUQUE, IOWA, June 20.—With a 
cast of nearly 100, two performances 
were given on June 3 and 4 at the 
Majestic Theater of Arthur A. Penn’s 
comic opera, “Yokohama Maid,” by the 
Young People’s Chorus of the Otto 





Dubuque, Iowa 


School of Singing. The leading réle was 
sung by Lucile Fullmer, one of this 
year’s graduates at the school, while the 
other parts were given by advanced pu- 
pils, under the baton of Franz Otto. 
The work was thoroughly enjoyed, its 


freshness and _ spontaneous qualities 
making a quick appeal to the audiences. 
It has been given in many places in the 
United States and Canada and has been 
the means of adding thousands of dol- 
lars to Red Cross funds and other 











Chorus of the Otto School of Singing, 


war benefits. The success this year of 
Mr. Penn’s song, “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” which has been sung from coast 
to coast during the last eight months, 
added interest to the two performances 
which Mr. Otto presented .so capably. 





MRS. DREYFUS IN RECITAL 





Her Unique “Purpose Program” De- 
lights Club Hearers in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 20.—Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, the noted contralto of 
this city, gave her “purpose program,” 
“Songs of Sentiment,” on June 14 before 
the Friday Morning Club, with Grace 
Andrews at the piano. 

Mrs. Dreyfus was in excellent voice 
and was highly successful in her inter- 
pretation of the five sections into which 
she divides her program. These sec- 
tions are called “Of the Parent,” “Of 
the Child,” “Of Him and Her,” “Of the 
Brother” and “Of the Patriot.” Mrs. 
Dreyfus has selected songs that illus- 


trate these divisions of sentiment, in- 
cluding native works by Fannie Dillon, 
Carpenter, Nevin, Cadman, Ross, Free- 
man, Gottschalk and Kramer. She also 
sang foreign songs by Fauré, Holmés, 
Moussorgsky, Tosti, Treharne and in 
her patriotic group included her own 
“All Together and Over the Top,” which 
she has sung for the soldiers in the 
camps with great success. The program 
was closed with her inspiring singing of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” ar- 
ranged by Blanche Ebert Seaver. Miss 
—— played the accompaniments 
ably. 

On June 25 Mrs. Dreyfus was sched- 
uled to sing for the boys at the Naval 
Base at San Pedro, presenting her entire 
program of “Songs of Sentiment.” 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORI 

















Mme. Schumann-Heink was the guest 
of honor at Frank La Forge’s studio 
recital June 29. Edna de Lima sang 
arias from Mozart and French songs 
with delightful artistry. Rosalie Wirth- 
lin gave a dramatic rendition of Bem- 
berg’s “Jeanne d’Arc” aria. Rosalie 
Miller sang a modern French group with 
excellent diction and style. Blanche Da 
Costa rendered a Haydn number with 
charming simplicity. Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd sang the arias from “Tosca” and 
“Louise” with a fine command of vocal 
technique. Ernest Davis, in the Rac- 
conto from “Bohéme,” proved to be very 
effective. Charles Carver, the gifted 
young basso, who wil! make his début 
next season, sang a group of old English 
and several of Frank La Forge’s com- 
positions. Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
so delighted with this young artist that 
she at once engaged him for her forth- 
coming Ocean Grove concert. 

Marion Blair played the first move- 
ment of the Chopin Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, disclosing much talent, and Ed- 
wina Seeligson, pupil of Ernesto Beru- 
men, gave a brilliant rendition of the 
Prelude in A Minor by Debussy and Al- 
legro de Concierto by Granodos. The 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” and Sextet 
from “Lucia” were also on the program. 

* + * 


An interesting recital was given by 
pupils of Adele Luis Rankin, the New 
York vocal teacher, assisted by Weldon 
Carter, pianist, at the Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, June 20. 
Works by Rubinstein, Woodman, Godard, 
Leiter, Massenet, Ponchielli and others 
were included on the’ program. Mme. 
Rankin sang “Charmant Oiseau,” Chan- 


sonettes and compositions by Hallet Gil- 
bert. Elsie Baird, lyric soprano, dis- 
closed a voice of much power. Others 
who sang pleasingly were Elsie Ehr- 
hart, Olive Glynn, Helen Herman and 
Helen Knoeffler. Assisting were the 
Choral Club, Weldon Carter, pianist; 
Jane Dohrman, diseuse. James P. Dunn 
was the accompanist. 


a * os 
Sergei Klibansky’s pupils’ activi- 
ties have been numerous of late. Lotta 


Madden has been engaged to give 
a concert for the summer students of 
the Institute of Applied Music, June 26. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd sang with success 
at a Red Cross concert arranged by 
Frank La Forge in Kew Gardens, June 
18. In Newark Charlotte Hamilton sang 
at a concert given by Le Circle de Fran- 
cais de Barringer. Clara Rowlee Kem- 
pel appeared with success at the Cath- 
olic Church of St. Andrew, May 29; at 
the Temple of the Lodge on June 5, and 
on June 15 at the reception of the Good 
Citizenship League. Bertha Lansing 
Rogers has been engaged to sing at the 
Lockport Festival and Anna Graham 
Harris at the Central Christian Church. 


* * * 


Lotta Madden, the soprano brought 
out by Sergei Klibansky last winter, 
gave a recital at the American Institute 
of Applied Music on June 26. She sang 
groups of six Russian, four French and 
five English songs. Miss Madden’s sing- 
ing was greatly enjoyed. Louise R. Kep- 
pel gave sympathetic accompaniments. 

Mr. Klibansky has recently become the 
head of the vocal department at the 
American Institute. 
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MUSIC AT CAMP LEWIS, WASH. 





Theo Karle Camp Librarian—Mrs. Scott 
and Others Entertain for Men 


CAMP LEWIS, TACOMA, WASH., June 
25.—Theo Karle, tenor, who is rapidly 
becoming inured to army life, is in 
charge of the library at the Depot 
Brigade, Camp Lewis, having been zap- 
pointed to this position soon after ar- 
riving with his quota from Washington. 

Mrs. Fanny Bailey Scott, a prom- 
inent singer of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
is touring the army camps for the Na- 
tional War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., was soloist on Monday evening, 
June 17, at a musicale welcoming the 
new drafted men, in “Y” No. 6 audi- 
torium. Mrs. Scott, whose husband and 
brother are training here, organized a 
chorus from the drafted singers at the 
cantonment and gave several “sings” at 
“Y” No. 6. 

“The Californians,” a company of 
musicians sent to Camp Lewis under 
the auspices of the National War Work 
Council, have proved so popular that 
they have been detailed for an addi- 
tional week of recitals at various audi- 
toriums of the cantonment. A _ trio 
among them of wide experience in Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua work are Flora 
H. Hubbard, pianist; Cecil Reuhut, vio- 
linist, and Laura A. Cotton, cornetist. 

Two thousand: soldiers were enter- 
tained at a concert, June 19, at Y. M. 
C. A. Hut No. 1 by University of Wash- 
ington musicians. The soloists were 
Mrs. B. B. Todd, Mildred Ranning, 
Laura French, Agnes Maltby, Rita 
Todd and George S. Beardsley, head of 
the University Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Witham of Everett was the ac- 
companist. 

John H. Lyons of Fresno, Cal., has 
been ordered to Camp Lewis as assistant 
to Robert Lloyd, division singing in- 
structor. Mr. Lyons comes direct from 
his work as supervisor of music in the 
Fresno public schools, and as director 
of large choruses there, among them a 
boys’ chorus of 175 voices. One hun- 
dred dollars was raised for the Camp 
Lewis Red Cross by a quartet of drafted 
musicians from Minnesota, who on the 
way out sang at the stations for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. The members 
were C. W. Lamphare, D. F. Fuller, A. 
Ehlers and Neil Kiester. A. W. R. 





Entertain Men Stationed at University 
of Maine Camp 


BANGOR, ME., June 28.—Among the 
soloists who are doing their bit for the 
soldiers are Mary C. Weston, violinist, 
and Isabel Weston, accompanist, who 
last evening at the Y. M. C. A. Military 
Detachment camp stationed at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, gave an entertainment 
for the troops. The program opened 
with a brief, informal talk by Mary 
Weston, followed by the Nevin-Kreisler 


“The Rosary,” Carrie Jacobs Bond’s 
“Perfect Day,” ‘“Traumerei” (Schu- 
mann), De Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet” 
and other numbers. After the soloists 
had finished their program they asked 
the men to sing te them. With violin 
and piano they accompanied the soldiers 
in their singing of the “Long, Long 
Trail,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“Pack Up Your Troubles” and finally 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
J. L. B. 





Frieda Hempel and Husband Join Music 
Colony at Lake Placid 


Frieda Hempel and her husband, Wil- 
liam B. Kahn, have joined the musical 
colony at Lake Placid, and will spend 
their honeymoon at The Larches, the 
club cottage, where the soprano was last 
summer. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kahn are 
golf enthusiasts, and are among the 
early players seen on the course. Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich is expected soon at 
The Maples, her club cottage, where she 
has been for three summers, and Victor 
Herbert is at Camp Joyland, nearby on 
the lake. Miss Hempel plans to make 
July a real vacation, and early in 
August will begin a series of charity 
concerts. 

















Frederic Lopere 
DENVER, COL., June 27.—Frederic Lo- 
pere, a gifted Brooklyn musician, died 


in this city on June 23. He was twenty- 
three years old. He studied piano un- 
der Pembauer at Leipsic and counter- 
point and fugue under Reger. Nikisch 
taught him orchestration and conduct- 
ing. Mr. Lopere was a member of the 
staff of the Musical Art Publication 
Society in St. Louis, of which Godowsky 
is editor-in-chief. 


John Lawes 
TAMPA, FLA., June 24.—John Lawes, 
until recently MUSICAL AMERICA’S cor- 
respondent at Tampa, was buried there 
this week. His death followed a phy- 
sical and mental breakdown. Mr. Lawes 
went to Tampa several years ago from 


New York City, where he was well 
known in musical circles. EB. A. & 
Norman F. Hunt 
In the casualty list received from 


Washington is the name of Norman F. 
Hunt, musician, of Stoneham, Mass. 
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Who Provided One of the Picturesque Features of the Festa 


HE Italian Festa which brightened 

the north end of the terrace of the 
New York Public Library for two days, 
June 27 and 28, proved brilliantly suc- 
cessful, not only in attracting large gath- 
erings to the already well-populated cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, but in gaining a financial return, 
it is stated, of more than $10,000 for its 
object, the Permanent Fund for the re- 
lief of Italian war blinded. 

Flags of Italy and her allies, flowers 
and an attractive stage setting reproduc- 
ing Italian scenery, pretty booths with 
prettier girls as aides, made a charming 


background; in addition to which, the 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Ves- 
sella’s Italian Band rendered excellent 
musical service. 

The chorus and soloists were heard to 
inspiring effect in numbers from “Pagli- 
acci” and “Cavalleria,” among others, 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, will 
be soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Eugen 
Ysaye, next January in New Orleans, 
when they appear in that city under the 
management of Robert Hayne Tarrant. 
Mr. Ganz is well known to New Orleans 
music-lovers. 
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and delighted the ears of the patriotic 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” “La 
Marseillaise,” the Italian national hymns, 
as well as “Funiculi, Funiculi” and other 
airs dear to Italian hearts. Vessella’s 
Band played in a manner that aroused 
enthusiastic ae entaneieery .Sewenes, the Overture to 
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The Metropolitan Opera Chorus, Giulio Setti, Conductor, Singing at the Italian Festa in Front of the New York Public Library. The Chorus Attracted Crowds 
by Its Fine Work and Roused Keen Enthusiasm. Below: Right, Giulio Setti, Chorusmaster of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Left, A Group of Italian Troubadours, 


“William Tell” and a fantasie based on 
“Cavalleria,” besides affording a good 
accompaniment for the chorus. 

Two of Foster & David’s artists, Jud 
son House and Harold Land, are now 
serving in the United States forces. 
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